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This tenth annual report to Congress reviews 
implementation of the Education of the Handicapped Act (Public Law 
94-142). Chapter I provides national statistics on numbers of 
children receiving special education and related services, numbers of 
children with handicaps receiving special education in various 
settings r and the numbers of school personnel available and needed to 
provide such services. The child count information is for school year 
1986-87, whereas the information on setting and personnel is for 
school year 1985-86. Chapter II presents a discussion of 
circumstances under which students with handicaps exit from school, 
such txs graduating r reaching maximum age, or dropping out. The 
chapter contrasts data for students with handicaps with data for 
nonhandicapped students. Data on the services students with handicaps 
are anticipated to need after leaving school are also presented. 
Chapter III focuses on the provision of services to infants, 
toddlers, and preschool children with handicaps. Extensive 
information is provided regarding the activities of the various 
discretionary and entitlement programs (especially Public Law 
99-4567) with regard to young children. The chapter includes 
descriptions of projects funded for statewide planning, knowledge 
production, model development and replication, personnel development, 
and technical assistance. Chapter IV responds to the mandate to 
provide the results of federal monitoring of the state administration 
of the Education of the Handicapped Act. In addition, this chapter 
provides results of projects funded under the State/Federal 
Evaluation Studies Program. Descriptions of ongoing 
Congress ionally-mandated studies are also included. Extensive 
appendixes and tables provide statistical data supporting the text. 
(DB) 
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No person in the United States shall, on the ground of race, 
color, or national origin, be excluded from participation in, be 
denied the benefits of, or be subjected to discrimination under 
any program or activity receiving Federal financial assistance, 
or be 30 treated on the basis of sex under most education 
programs or activities receiving Federal assistance. 

No otherwise qualified handicapped individual in the United 
States shall, solely by reason of his handicap , be excluded from 
the participation in, be denied th3 benefits of, or be subjected 
to discrimination under any program or activity receving Federal 
financial assistance. 



Foreword 



The submission of this Tenth Annual Report to Congress on the 
Implementation of the Education of the Handicapped Act (EHA) marks the end of 
a decade of extraordinary change. We as a nation have made substantial progress 
toward our goal of providing an appropriate education for all children with 
handicaps. With Federal assistance and guidance, States and localities are now 
better able to provide for the needs of children with handicaps than at any other 
time in our history. 

As we enter this second decade of reporting to Congress, we anticipate 
continued accomplishments as significant as those already achieved. A goal of the 
previous decade has been to assure that all school-age children with handicaps are 
provided a free appropriate public education. The enactment of P.L. 99-457 and 
its landmark emphasis on the early provision of services assures that this goal 
will be applied also to children from birth through age 5. While many children 
with handicaps in this age group are currently receiving some type of service, the 
new legislation extends a complete individualized education program to all 3- 
through 5-year-old children with handicaps. Federal support has already laid the 
groundwork for these services in many parts of our country; expansion of services 
will be the focus of the coming decade. 

For children aged 2 and younger with handicaps, the focus will be on the 
development of interagency service delivery models that incorporate the multiple 
needs of these children and their families. The provision of services to 
handicapped infants and toddlers and their families will require not only Federal 
assistance but effective State and community coordination efforts. The act 
recognizes the family as the linchpin for determining and designing early 
intervention services. The legislation also reflects the need to stimulate 
comprehensive interagency service delivery systems to enhance the development of 
infants and toddlers with handicaps or who are at risk of becoming handicapped. 
This report highlights some of the innovative projects currently being carried out 
for our youngest children with special needs. The expansion of these activities in 
accord with the stipulations of P.L. 99-457 will most certainly be one of the 
major challenges of the coming decade. 

A second critical challenge for the coming years will be meeting the needs 
of secondary students in special education who are leaving our schools. This 
report presents information about these students and their needs as they enter 
the world of work. In the coming decade, we will be looking to ensure that more 
students with handicaps stay in school until graduation and leave school with 
sufficient skills to live productive lives as contributing members of society. 
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This report contains data and descriptions related to the many activities that 
the Department has undertaken to provide appropriate education for all children 
with handicaps. We have demonstrated substantial progress toward that goal 
through the first decade since P.L. 94-142. We have also learned much. As we 
enter the second decade armed with new legislation and cognizant of new 
challenges, we feel certain that our progress will continue. 



Madeleine Will 

Assistant Secretary, 
Office of Special Education 
and Rehabilitative Services 



Preface 



Section 618(f)(1) of Part B of the Education of the Handicapped Act (EHA-B) 
(20 U.S.C. 1401, 141 1 et seq.) requires the Secretary tc transmit to Congress an 
annual report that describes the progress being made in implementing the act. 
This is the tenth annual report that has been prepared to provide Congress with a 
continuing description of our nation's progress in providing a free appropriate 
public education for all children with handicaps. 

The report is organized around the four purposes of the act as established 
by Section 601(c). These purposes are: 

to assure that all handicapped children have available to them ... a free 
appropriate public education . . . , to assure that the rights of handicapped 
children and their parents or guardians are protected, to assist States and 
localities to provide for the education of all handicapped children, and to 
assess and assure the effectiveness of efforts to educate handicapped 
children. 

Chapter I provides national statistics on numbers of children receiving 
special education and related services, numbers of children with handicaps 
receiving special education in various settings, and the numbers of school 
personnel available and needed to provide such services. These numbers are 
reported annually to the Office of Special Education Programs (OSEP) by the 
States. The child count information is for school year 1986-87, whereas the 
information on setting and personnel is for school year 1985-86. 

Chapter II presents a discussion of circumstances under which students with 
handicaps exit from school, such as graduating, reaching maximum age, or 
dropping out. The chapter contrasts data for students with handicaps with data 
for nonhandicapped students. Data on the services students with handicaps are 
anticipated to need after leaving school are also presented* 

Chapter III focuses on the provision of services to infants, toddlers, and 
preschool children with handicaps. Extensive information is provided regarding 
the activities of the various discretionary and entitlement programs with regard to 
young children. The chapter includes descriptions of projects funded for 
statewide planning, knowledge production, model development and replication, 
personnel development, and technical assistance. 

Chapter IV responds to the mandate to provide the results of OSEP 
monitoring of the State administration of EHA. In addition, this chapter provides 
results of projects funded under the State/Federal Evaluation Studies Program. 
Descriptions of ongoing Congressionally-mandated studies are also included. 
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Executive Summary 



The Tenth Annual Report to Congress examines the progress being made to 
implement the requirements mandated by the Education of the Handicapped Act 
(EHA), and its subsequent amendments. The purposes of the act, as stated in 
Section 601(c), are: 

1) to assure that all children with handicaps have available to 
them a free appropriate public education; 

2) to assure that the rights of children with handicaps and their 
parents are protected; 

3) to assist States and localities to provide for the education of 
all children with handicaps; and 

4) to assess and assure the effectiveness of efforts to educate 
children with handicap?. 

This report provides a detailed description of the activities undertaken to 
implement the act and an assessment of the impact and effectiveness of its 
requirements. The following highlights provide brief summaries of the information 
presented in the body of the report. 



STUDENTS RECEIVING A FREE APPROPRIATE 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 

Chapter I presents national statistics which are reported annually to the 
Office of Special Education Programs by the States. 



Number of Students Served 

• During the 1986-87 school year, 4,421,601 children with 
handicaps between the ages of 0 and 21 were served under 
Chapter 1 Handicapped Programs of the Education and 
Consolidation Improvement Act— State Operated Programs 
(ECIA [SOP]) and Part B of EHA. This represented an 
increase of 1.2 percent over the number served in 1985-86. 

• The most frequent handicapping conditions were learning 
disabled (43.6 percent), speech impaired (2S.8 percent), 
mentally retarded (15.0 percent), and emotionally disturbed 
(8.7 percent). The greatest changes from the 1985-86 year 
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were in the categories of learning disabled (an increase of 
53,760) and mentally retarded (a decrease of 21,653). 

Forty-eight percent of the handicapped children served under 
EHA-B were between the ages of 6 and 11 with 41 percent 
between the ages of 12 and 17. 



Students received 4,630,368 related services in 1985-86, which 
was an average of 1.2 services per handicapped child in those 
States reporting. 1 

The most frequently used service was diagnostic services, 
which were received by 777,436 students. Deaf-blind stude its 
and orthopedically impaired students received the largest 
number of services per child-3.36 and 2.71, respectively. 



Least Restrictive Environment 

• During the 1985-86 school year, the majority of students with 
handicaps received special education and related services in 
settings with nonhandicapped peers. Over 26 percent 
received special education in recular classes. An additional 
41 percent were served primarily in resource rooms, while 
over 24 percent were served in separate classes in regular 
education buildings. 



Significant variation in placement patterns existed across 
handicapping conditions. Students with learning disabilities 
or speech impairments were served primarily in regular 
classes or source rooms (77 percent and 92 percent, 
respective^* 'aticually, 56 percent of the mentally retarded 
students weic placed in separate classes. 



Personnel Employed and Needed 

• States reported that 291,954 special education teachers were 



employed during 1985-86, an increase of approximately 6 
percent over the previous year. 



x Eight States and three Insular Areas did not report data. 



Related 



Services Received 
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• An additional 27,474 teachers were needed to fill vacancies 
and replace uncertified staff The greatest number of 
teachers were needed for the learning disabled, mentally 
retarded, emotionally disturbed, and speech or language 
impaired. 

• The number of personnel employed other than special 
education teachers was 229,872, which represented an 
increase of .5 percent over 1984-85. Over half of these 
personnel were teacher aides. 

• An additional 1 3,720 staff other than special education 
teachers were needed in 1985-86. In proportion to the 
number employed, occupational and physical therapists were 
the most needed personnel. 



STUDENTS WITH HANDICAPS IN TRANSITION: 
THE EXITING BEHAVIOR OF SECONDARY 
STUDENTS AND SERVICES ANTICIPATED TO 
MEET THEIR Nl ^DS 

Chapter II presents data on the circumstances under which students with 
handicaps exit from secondary school, and on services anticipated to meet their 
needs. 

• The majority of special education students (60 percent) 
graduate from high school with a diploma or certificate of 
completion. Students who are visually handicapped, hard of 
hearing, deaf, or orthopedically impaired are most likely to 
graduate with a diploma. Students who are deaf-blind, 
multihandicapped, or mentally retarded are most likely to 
graduate with a certificate of completion. 

• An average of 312 students with handicaps drop out of high 
school each day. A total of 56,156 students with handicaps 
dropped cat of high school during school year 1985-86. 

• About 2 percent of the total exiting population of students 
with handicaps "age out" of the system by reaching the 
maximum age for which services are provided by individual 
States. Mandates for upper age limits vary by State. 

• Approximately 524,000 separate services were anticipated to 
be needed for handicapped children and youth exiting in the 
system. The most frequently needed services were vocational 
training services (16 percent of ell anticipated services), 
counseling/guidance (14 percent), and vocational placement 
services (14 percent). 
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ASSISTING STATES AND LOCAL AGENCIES IN 
EDUCATING ALL HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 



Chapter III focuses on the provision of services to infants, toddlers, and 
preschool children with handicaps. 

• Many States are targeting a portion of their EHA-B set-aside 
to meet the needs of preschool children with handicaps. 
ECIA (SOP) funds are used by States to provide early 
intervention services for children aged birth through 5. 

• Funds earmarked for services to young children with 
handicaps were available to States through the old Preschool 
Incentive Grant Program and the new Preschool G. ant 
Program. All States have elected to participate in the 
Preschool Grant Program and were awarded a basic grant of 
$300 for each 3- through 5-year-old child receiving services 
on December 1, 1986. In addition, States received $3,270 for 
each newly identified child. 

• All States have elected to participate in the Part H program 
for infants and toddlers. State awards for FY 1987 ranged 
from approximately $244,000 to $5,735,000. Approximately 
one-third of the States have designated State educational 
agencies as lead agencies, while another third have selected 
the State department of health. 

• Funds are available to States to initiate, improve, or expand 
special education and early intervention services for children 
below school age through the EHA discretionary programs. 
Funds have been provided through State Implementation 
Grants and the Early Childhood State Plan Grant Program. 
The Handicapped Children's Early Education Program (HCEEP) 
provides support for model development and replication. 
Research Institutes funded under HCEEP are designed to 
improve services by expanding the early childhood knowledge 
base. Projects for preservice and inservice personnel 
development and technical assistance have also been 
supported. 



EFFORTS TO ASSESS AND ASSURE THE 
EFFECTIVENESS OF PROGRAMS EDUCATING 
HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

Chapter IV presents the results of Federal monitoring activities and discusses 
ongoing evaluation efforts. 
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Program Review 



• To receive EHA-B State Grant program funds for FY 88, 
States; had to comply with additional State Plan Requirements 
resulting from the enactment of the Education of the 
Handicapped Amendments of 1986. All States submitted State 
Plan amendments to fulfill the new legislative requirements 
addressing interagency agreements, personnel standards, 
nonsupplanting of funds, use of the State's 20 percent 
portion of its set-aside, and reduction of other assistance. 

• The staggered State Plan Review schedule required 22 States 
to submit complete plans for FY 88-90. More than half of 
the State Plans reviewed required no changes or only minor- 
mostly technical-additions or corrections. Ten State Plans 
presented problem areas requiring more intensive scrutiny 
prior to approval. These areas included due process and 
procedural safeguards; right to education and definitions of 
handicapping conditions; IEP requirements; and privacy and 
confidentiality. 

• Comprehensive compliance reviews of the 29 States visited in 
the last two years indicated that States are having the most 
difficulty in meeting requirements in the following areas: 
State Educational Agency (SEA) monitoring, SEA review and 
approval of local educational agency applications, least 
restrictive environment, complaint management, and general 
supervision of special education programs. 



Program Evaluation 

• Congressionally-mandated studies which are currently 
underway include a Special Study on Special Populations, a 
Study of Programs of Instruction in Day and Residential 
Facilities, a Longitudinal Study of Secondary and 
Postsecondary Handicapped Students, and a Survey of 
Expenditures for Special Education and Related Services. 

• New studies recently undertaken under the State 
Agency/Federal Evaluation Program include: an investigation 
of the outcomes of transition planning; the impact of 
separate class and separate school secondary special 
education programs; outcomes of special education programs 
in terms of student benefits; the impact of special education 
in regular education settings; prereferral interventions for 
students experiencing learning problems in regular education; 
and normative and quality indicators that measure the 
effectiveness of special education. 
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Students Receiving a Free Appropriate 
Public Education 



The first of the four purposes of Part B of the Education of the 
Handicapped Act (EHA-B) is to "assure that all handicapped children have 
available to them. . .a free appropriate public education which emphasizes special 
education and related services designed to meet their unique needs' 1 (Sec. 601[c]). 
The Office of Special Education Programs (OSEP) uses multiple sources of 
information to determine the extent to which this purpose is being accomplished. 
One major source of information is the data on handicapped children and youth 
that States submit annually to OSEP. 

This chapter presents the most recent data from States as well as historical 
data collected over the last 10 years. The chapter includes data on: 

• the number of students served 

• related services received 

• least restrictive environment (placement), and 

• personnel employed and needed. 

In addition to information on students served under EHA-B, the chapter also 
includes data on handicapped children served through Chapter 1 of the education 
Consolidation and Improvement Act-State Operated Programs (ECIA [SOP]). 
Chapter 1 of ECIA (SOP) provides support for handicapped children and youth in 
programs operated by State agencies. ECIA (SOP) provides assistance for children 
and youth from birth through age 20, while EHA-B provides assistance from age 3 
through 21. 

The data on number of students served, or the child count data, are based 
on the number of handicapped students served under EH A on December 1, 1986 
and under ECIA (SOP) on October 1, 1986. Children can only be counted under 
one program. Both authorities count children using the same handicapped 
classifications. Whereas data on children served under EHA are available by age, 
data on children served under ECIA (SOP) are not. 

Since school year 1976-77, States have reported the number of handicapped 
children receiving special education and related services under EHA by 
handicapping condition and age range. The EHA Amendments of 1983 changed the 
State reporting requirements with regard to age. Previously, the child count was 
reported by three age groups: 3 through 5, 6 through 17, and 18 through 21. The 
amendments split the middle group into 6 through 11 and 12 through 17. These 
data were first available for school year 1984-85 and were summarized in the 1986 
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annual report. Because of the extensive utility of the data on ages of 
handicapped children, OSEP began collecting data for individual age years (e.g., 3- 
year-olds, 4-year-olds, etc.) in school year 1985-86. These data were first 
presented in the 1987 annual report and the second year of data are presented in 
this report. 

The other three types of data presented in this chapter are for school year 
1985-86. The section of the chapter on related services describes the number 
and type of services children with handicaps were receiving under EHA-B and 
ECIA (SOP) on the count dates in 1985. These data are collected separately for 
each handicapping condition. As discussed below, concerns have been raised about 
the validity of the data on related services, and OSEP is currently exploring 
alternative data collection approaches that will be more reliable and less 
burdensome to the States. 

One source of information on the implementation of the least restrictive 
environment requirement of EHA-B are the data on students' primary placement, 
e.g., resource rooms, self-contained classes. These data are important for 
describing the kinds of placements in which handicapped students are being served 
and for examining variation across States. The data collection procedures for the 
placement data were revised in 1984-85. Although the data are improved, they 
are no longer directly comparable with data collected ia prior years. 

The last section of the chapter summarizes the State data on number of 
personnel employed and needed in the delivery of special education services. 
Over the years, the personnel data have assisted OSEP in understanding the 
nature of personnel shortages in special education. These data continue to show 
a need for additional trained personnel to work with the nation's handicapped 
students, 

OSEP has long recognized the importance of valid data on handicapped 
students and their services for planning and decision-making. To further improve 
the quality of the data collected, OSEP has undertaken a series of activities. *n 
April of 1987, the first annual Conference on the Management of Federal/State 
Data Systems was convened. The purpose of the conference was to improve 
communication between OSEP and State Education Agency (SEA) staff; to provide 
greater opportunity for SEA staffs to learn about technological applications and 
strategies for improving data systems; to provide technical assistance to States in 
the areas of data management and improved data; and to furnish an arena for 
OSEP staff to explain the purposes of and procedures for new data requirements 
mandated by Congress. The conference resulted in an extremely fruitful exchange 
of information about how special education data are collected and used (U.S. 
Department of Education, 1987). In addition to the data conference, OSEP has 
commissioned a study to examine the impact of data collection procedures on the 
reliability, validity, and comparability of data on personnel needs. Studies on 
other types of State-reported data will be conducted in future years. OSEP has 
also increased the resources available for working with States on a one-on-one 
basis to improve the accuracy and comparability of State-reported data. 
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A. NUMBER OF STUDENTS SERVED 



1. Total Number of Children 

During the 1986-87 school year, 4,421,601 children with handicaps from birth 
to age 21 were served under Chapter 1 of ECIA (SOP) and EHA-B. Almost all 
(94.2 percent) of these children were served under EHA-B, with the remainder 
served under ECIA. 

Table 1 presents the number of children served under each of the acts 
during the past 11 school years. The number of children served in 1986-87 
represented an increase of 1.2 percent over the figure for 1985-86 and an increase 
of 19.2 percent over the figure reported in 1976-77. Figure I shows the total 
number of children counted under EHA and ECIA from 1976-77 to 1986-87. The 
number of handicapped children increased steadily in the early years, but had 
begun to level off over the last several years. The data for 1986-87 represent a 
change from the leveling trend-the percentage increase was the greatest since 
1982-83. The source of this increase and some possible explanations will be 
discussed throughout this section as the data are presented by handicapping 
condition and age. 

The longitudinal data on number of children served can be difficult to 
interpret because the size of the population between the ages of 3 and 2 J has 
changed since the enactment of EHA. 1 Figure 1 also shows the number of 
children counted under EHA-B and ECIA (SOP) as a percentage of the population 
between 3 and 21. For 1986-87, the 4.4 million children served under EHA-B and 
ECIA (SOP) represented 6.47 percent of the population between 3 and 21 years of 
age. With the changes in the overall population of children in the last 10 years 
taken into account, the data on percentage of population served under the two 
laws show a more or less steady increase between 1977 and 1987. 

Examining the data by State shows that the atypically large increase in the 
number of handicapped children for 1986-87 could not be attributed to just a few 
States. Only 12 States reported the same or fewer handicapped children than had 
been reported in 1985-86, while 17 States reported an increase of greater than 2 
percent. Table 2 shows which States increased or decreased. (Actual percentage 
change for each State is shown in Appendix B, Table BA8). The States showing 
the greatest increase in actual number of children reported were California, with 
an increase of 12,329 (a 3.3 percent rise), and Florida, with an increase of 8,830 
(a S.l percent increase). 



All references to population data in this chapter are based on population 
estimates from the U.S. Bureau of the Census. Percentages for EHA are calculated 
by dividing the number of 3- to 21-year-old children counted under EHA by the 
number of children in the population. Percentages for both laws combined are 
calculated by dividing the number of children served by the number of 3- to 21- 
year-olds in the population. 
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TABLE 1 



Number and Change in Number of Children Aged 3 to 21 Years 
Counted Under Chapter 1 of ECIA (SOP) and EHA-B 
from School Year 1976-77 to 19°.6-87 



Percent Change 
in Total Number 



School Year 


Served from 
Previous Year 


Total Served 


EHA-B 


ECIA 
(SOP) 


1986-87 


1.2 


4,421,601 


4,166,692 


254,909 


1985-86 


0 2 


4 170 744 


4 191 1 (14 




1984-85 


0.5 


4,362,968 


4,113,312a/ 


249,245 


1983-84 


1.0 


4,341,399 


4,094,108 


247,291 


1982-83 


1.5 


4,298,327 


4,052,595 


245,732 


1981-82 


1.3 


4,233,282 


3,990,346 


242,936 


1980-81 


3.5 


4,177,689 


3,933,981 


2*3,708 


1979-80 


3.0 


4,036,219 


3,802,475 


233,744 


1978-79 


3.8 


3,919,073 


3,693,593 


225,480 


1977-78 


1.8 


3,777,286 


3,554,554 


222,732 


1976-77 




3,708,913 


3,485,088 


223,825 



a/ Beginning in 1984-85, the number of handicapped children reported reflects 
revisions to State data received by the Office of Special Education Programs 
following the July 1 grant award date, and includes revisions received by 
October 1. Previous reports provided data as of the grant award date. 
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FIGURE 1 



Number And Percent Of Children Served Under Chapter 1 
And EHA-B, School Year 1976-77 To 1986-87 
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NOTE: The figures represent children birth through 20 yean old terved under Chip ter 1 of ECIA (SOP) 
•no children 3 through 2 1 yean old served under EHA-B . Percent of children ii bused on populstion 
counts for children 3 through 21 compiled by the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 2 



States Showing Increases or Decreases in Number of 
Children Counted Under Chapter 1 of ECIA (SOP) and EHA-B 



Percentage Change From 1985-86 to 1986-87 



-2.1 to -4.0 



0 to -2.0 



Hawaii 
Idaho 
Louisiana 
Maine 

North Carolina 



Connecticut 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Iowa 

Michigan 

Montana 

Nebraska 



.1 to 2.0 



2.1 to 4.0 



More Than 
4.0 



Alabama 
Arkansas 

District of Columbia 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Masse husetts 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Virginia 
Wisconsin 



Alaska 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Nevada 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington 
West Virginia 
Wyoming 



Florida 

Mississippi 

Vermont 
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The States varied considerably in the proportion of the 3- through 21-vear- 
old population they served under EHA-B and ECIA (SOP). The difference between 
the percentage served by each State and the national percentage of 6.47 is shown 
for each of the 50 States and D.C. in Figure 2. Hawaii, the District of Columbia, 
and Georgia served proportionately far fewer children than the national 
percentage. Massachusetts, Delaware, West Virginia, and New Jersey served far 
more. 



2. Totals by Handicapping Condition 

The number of children reported under EHA-B and ECIA for each 
handicapping condition is shown in Table 3. By far, the largest number of 
handicapped children were classified as learning disabled (43.6 percent), followed 
by speech impaired (25.8 percent). As shown in Figure 3, the four most frequent 
handicapping conditions (learning disabled, speech impaired, mentally retarded, ?.nd 
emotionally disturbed) accounted for the great majority of the children served 
under the two acts. Of the total population between the ages of 3 and 21, 2.83 
percent were served as learning disabled under EHA-B and 1C1A, 1.68 percent as 
speech impaired, .95 percent as mentally retarded, and .57 percent as emotionally 
impaired (see Appendix B, Tables BA1 to BA9). 

Comparing the data ioi 1986-87 to the previous year's data within each 
handicapping condition shows that the greatest changes in number of children 
occurred in the categories of learning disabled and mentally retarded (sec 
Table 4). In 1986-87, 53,758 more children were classified as learning disabled, 
whereas 21,653 fewer children were classified as mentally retarded. While it is 
reasonable to suspect that large numbers of children previously labeled mentally 
retarded had been reclassified as learning disabled, that explanation is not 
substantiated when the data for the individual States are examined. Five States 
(New York, California, Florida, Maryland, and New Jersey) accounted for over 
32,000 children, or 60 percent of the increase in the number of learning disabled 
children (see Appendix B, Tables BA1 to BA8). Similarly, five States (Wisconsin, 
New York, Alabama, Ohio, and New Jersey) and Puerto Rico accounted for nearly 
17,000 or 77 percent of the decrease in number of students classified as mentally 
retarded. Only two States-New York and New Jersey-had a substantial increase 
in the number of learning disabled students and a substantial decrease in mentally 
retarded students. Between them, they had only 3,680 fewer mentally retarded 
students in 1986-87 than in the previous year. While some children may have 
been reclassified, the increase in the number of learning disabled children and the 
decrease in mentally retarded occurred for the most part in different places. 

The other three categories that contributed to the overall increase in 
number of handicapped children in 1986-87 were speech or language impaired 
(+11,951 from 1985-86), multihandicapped (+9,715), and emotionally disturbed 
(+7,737). By far, the greatest year-to-year percentage increase was in 
multihandicapped, with an increase of 10.8 percent. Wisconsin and New Jersey 
reported nearly 20,000 more multihandicapped children than they had in 1985-86; 
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FIGURE 2 



State-to-State Differences In Percentage 
Of Children Served Under Chapter 1 And EHA-B 



STATE 




-3-2-101234 
DIFFERENCE FROM U.S. PERCENTAGE 



NOTE: Nunber graphed for each stale is tbe percentage of children Krved in the state minus the per- 
centage for the VS. (6.47). Percent of children is based on population counts for July 1986 compiled 
by die VS. Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 3 



Students Served Under Chapter 1 of ECIA (SOP) and EHA-B by 
Handicapping Condition 





EHA-B 


ECIA (SOP) 


Total 




Handicapping 
Condition 


Number 


Per- 
cent*/ 


Number 


Per- 
cent*/ 


Number 


Per- 
cent*/ 


Learning Disabled 


1,900,739 


45.6 


25,358 


9.9 


1,926,097 


43.6 


Speech or Language 
Impaired 


1,114,410 


26.7 


26,012 


10.2 


1,140,422 


25.8 


ivj-vlllaliy XvClalUCQ 


577,749 


13.9 


86,675 


34.0 


664,424 


15.0 


Emotion fill V 

Disturbed 


341,294 


8.2 


43,386 


17.0 


384,680 


8.7 


Multihandicapped 


75,7 


1.8 


23,686 


9.3 


99,416 


2.2 


Hard of Hearing 

ailU JLSCal 


45,060 


1.1 


21,701 


8.5 


66,761 


1.5 


Orthopedically 
Impaired 


46,692 


1.1 


11,636 


4.6 


58.S28 


1.3 


Other Health 
Impaired 


44,966 


1.1 


7,692 


3.0 


52,658 


1.2 


Visually Handicapped 


19,201 


.46 


7,848 


3.1 


27,049 


.61 


Deaf-Blind 


851 


.02 


915 


.36 


1,766 


.04 


All Conditions 


4,166,692 


100 


254,909 


100 


4,421,601 


100 



a/ Percents are within column. 
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FIGURE 3 



Children Served Under Chapter 1 And EHA-B By 
Handicapping Condition, School Year 1986-87 




LEARNING DISABLED 43.56% □ 

SPEECH IMPAIRED 25.79% H 
MENTALLY RETARDED 15.03% 

EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 8.7% E3 

HARD OF HEARING & DEAF 1.51% □ 



MULTIHANDICAPPED 2.25% 
ORTHOPEDICALLY IMPAIRED 1.32% 
OTHER HEALTH IMPAIRED 1 .1 9% 
VISUALLY HANDICAPPED. 61% 
DEAF-BLIND .04% 
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TABLE 4 



Change Between 1985-86 and 1986-87 in Number of Childrer 
Counted Under Chapter 1 of ECIA (SOP) and FHA-B by 
Handicapping Condition 



Change From 1985-86 
to 1986-87 



Handicapping Condition Number Percent 



Learning Disabled 
Speech Impaired 
Mentally Retarded 
Emotionally Disturbed 
Multihandicapped 
Hard of Hearing and Deaf 
Orthopedically Impaired 
Other Health Impaired 
Visually Handicapped 
Deaf-Blind ' 

All Conditions 



53,758 


2.9 


11,951 


1.1 


-21,653 


-3.2 


7,737 


2.1 


9,715 


10.8 


-1,652 


-2.4 


-672 


-1.1 


-5,484 


-9.4 


-1,977 


-6.8 


-366 


-17.2 


51,357 


1.2 
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however, in both States, these children appear to be children who had previously 
been counted under other handicapping conditions. 

The change over the last ten years in the number of children counted under 
the various handicapping classifications is illustrated in Figure 4. The number of 
children classified as learning disabled has risen consistently since 1977. The 
percentage increase from 1976-77 to 1986-87 for learning disabled was 141.6. The 
rate of increase was greatest between 1976-77 and 1982-83 when the average 
percentage increase was about 12 percent per annum. For 1983-84 and 1985-86, 
the increases were 1.5 and 1.8 percent, respectively. For 1986-87, the rate of 
increase rose to 2.9. 

Singer and Butler (1987) give several reasons for the growth in the number 
of learning disabled children. These include the desire not to stigmatize children 
with other labels, the need created by court and legislative action to reclassify 
children previously labeled MR, and the desire to obtain supplemental services for 
children at a time when other sources of services, such as Title I and bilingual 
funding, are becoming less available. Pyecha et al. (1987) reported that higher 
standards instituted in the name of educational reform seemed to be exaggerating 
the tendency to refer difficult children to special education. They also found 
that teachers engaged in fewer supportive activities because they needed to 
achieve higher overall goals by year's end. In looking at identification practices, 
Pyecha et al. found that LEAs were tightening criteria for special education in an 
effort to reduce overidentification. Interestingly, the last year of their data 
collection was 1984-85, during which there was a leveling off in the percentage of 
students identified as handicapped. The reported consequence of tighter criteria, 
however, was that an increased number of students with learning problems were 
returned to the regular classroom. The increase in number of learning disabled 
students seen in 1986-87 could indicate that the criteria are being loosened again 
or that more students are meeting the more restrictive criteria. 

The change over the 10 years in the other categories has been much less. 
After learning disabilities, the next largest increase was in the category of 
emotionally disturbed, with 35.9 percent more children. There were 62.8 percent 
fewer other health impaired children, 33 percent fewer orthopedically impaired 
children, and 31.5 percent fewer mentally retarded children reported in 1986-87 
than in 1976-77. Most of the decrease in the number of orthopedically impaired 
children occurred prior to 1981 and was probably due in large part to the 
introduction of the "multihandicapped" category. The categories of other health 
impaired and multihandicapped have displayed the most unsystematic year-to-year 
pattern over the last 10 years. 

B. AGES OF CHILDREN SERVED 

The number of children served at each age is shown in Figure 5. Age data 
are only available for EHA because data on children served under ECIA are not 
collected by age. More 9-year-olds were served under EHA than any other age in 
1986-87. The number of handicapped children counted declines substantially at 
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FIGURE 4 



Children Served Under Chapter 1 And EHA-B 
Sy Handicapping Condition, School Years 
1977-78 To 1986-87 
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FIGURE 5 



Number And Percentage Of Children Served Under 
EHA-B By Age Year, School Year 1986-87 
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age 16 and decreases rapidly for the older children.* One explanation for this 
decline is that many handicapped adolesvents are no longer in school The 
circumstances under which handicapped students exit from school are discussed in 
detail in the next chapter. 

Because the number of children in the general population varies substantially 
between old and young children (e.g., in 1986 there were 400,000 more 5-year olds 
than 12-year-olds), examining the proportion of children with handicaps served at 
each age group provides a slightly different perspective. These data for discrete 
ages are also presented in Figure 5. Proportionately, more 8- and 9-year-olds (11 
percent each) are served under EHA than any other age group. The increase is 
rapid prior to that point beginning with .9 percent of the 3-year-olds and 1 8 
percent of the 4-year-olds. After age 9, the decrease in percentage served is 
slow and steady until age 16, when it decreases sharply. Of the 16-year-olds in 
the population, 7.1 percent were served as handicapped under EHA-B compared to 
only 3.4 percent of the 18-year-olds. 

The handicapping conditions of children of different ages varied considerably 
Figure 6 shows the percentage of handicapped children in each of the four major 
age groupings. The largest group (48 percent) of handicapped children in 1986-87 
were between the ages of 6 and 11. Very small percentages were less than 6 or 
older than 17. Figure 7 shows the distribution of handicapping conditions within 
each of the major age groupings. For the youngest children, the 3- to 5-year- 
olds, the majority (69 percent) were classified as spi ch impaired. For the 6- to 
11-year-olds, the two major groups were learning disabled (39 percent) and speech 
impaired (41 percent). For the 12- to 17-year-olds, the largest group (60 percent) 
was learning disabled. Finally, for the oldest group of students, mentally retarded 
students (35 percent) and learning disabled students (44 percent) were the two 
largest groups. Recall, however, that as shown in Figure 6, the actual number of 
children in the youngest and oldest groups was much less than in the two middle 
groups. 

A longitudinal look at the data for handicapped children of different ages 
served under EHA shows that the numbers of children in all three age groups 3 
through 5, 6 through 17, and 18 and beyond) have increased more or less 
consistently over the last 10 years. (See Figure 8.) Figure 9 presents these same 
data as a percentage of the population. Although the number of handicapped 3-to 
5-year-olds receiving services has continued to grow, the population of three- to 
five-year-olds has grown at an equal and sometimes greater rate. Consequently, 
the change in the percentage of children served in this age group from year to 
year has been very small. In 1978-79, 2.35 percent of the 3- to 5-year-olds were 
served compared to 2.44 percent for 1986-87. These data will provide a good 



States vary with regard to providing services to children with handicapping 
conditions younger than 6 and older than 18. A chart showing the ages of 
youngest children served for each State is included in Chapter II. A similar chart 
tor the oldest students is also contained in that chapter. 
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FIGURE 6 



Children Served Uncter EHA-B By Age Group, 
School Year 1986-87 
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FIGURE 7 



Children Served Under EHA-B By Age Group & 

Handicapping Condition, School Year 1386-87 
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FIG L RE 8 



Number Of Children Served Under EHA-B By Age Group, 
School Years 1976-77 To 1986-87 
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FIGURE 9 



Percentage Of Children Served Under EHA-B By Age Group, 
School Years 1976-77 To 1986-87 
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baseline against which to evaluate the impact of P.L. 99-457 as more States move 
to provide services for all handicapped children in this age group. 

The percentage of 6- to 17-year-olds served has shown a nearly steady 
increase since 1978-79. (Data on students older than 6 were not collected by age 
until 1978-79.) The percentage served in 1978-79 was 7.51; by 1986-87, it was 
8.93. The most frequent handicapping condition of the 6- to 17-ycar-olds is 
learning disabilities. The increase in the proportion of 6- to 17-year-old served 
reflects the sizable increase in the learning disabled population between 1976-77 
and 1986-87. 

The proportion of the population 18 years and over being served under EHA 
has grown steadily and substantially since 1976-77. The proportion of older 
students being served in the last 10 years has more than doubled. The proportion 
served was .6 percent in 1976-77 smd 1.27 percent in 1986-87. 



C. RELATED SERVICES RECEIVED 

In accordance with EHA-B, H to assure that all handicapped children have 
available to them. . .a free appropriate public education which emphasizes special 
education and related services designed to meet their unique needs 1 * (Section 
60l[c]), States were asked to record the number of handicapped children 3 to 21 
years old receiving related services during the 1985-86 school year. States were 
instructed to document each related service received by handicapped children 
based on the Child and Youth Counts of October 1 for children served by 
Chapter 1 of ECIA (SOP), and of December 1 for children served by EHA-B. 
Thus, these data are duplicated counts of children who often received more than 
one related service. 

The Department of Education has found that States sometimes use differing 
definitions for related services in reporting these counts. For example, some 
States have counted children that received counseling by a psychologist under the 
counseling services category while other States reported these services as 
psychological services (U.S. Department of Education, 1987). The Department is 
concerned regarding the quality of data reported on related services as weighed 
against the States' efforts to collect it. The Department will be studying 
alternative methods to provide accurate data without placing a burden on the 
States. Gi ven these concerns, the data should be regarded accordingly. 

OMB did not approve the 1985-86 data form for related services and, 
therefore, not all States submitted data. For 1985-86, of the States for which 
data are available, the total number of related services provided was 4,630,368. 
This represents on average 1.2 1 services provided for each of the 3,8 1 2,955 
children served under EHA-B and Chapter 1 of ECIA (SOP). Students with 
learning disabilities, the largest group, received the most related services, 
1,558,447 services (approximately 34 percent of all services provided). (See Table 
5.) For the remaining high-incidence conditions, the number of services received 
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TABLE 5 



Total Number of Related Services Received 
by Students by Handicapping Condition 
During School Year 1985-86 



„ . ^ Total Number of 

Handicapping Condition Services Received 



Learning Disabled i 555 447 

Speech or Language Impaired '490,264 

Mentally Retarded 1 031 346 

Emotionally Disturbed 578 3 19 

Hard of Hearing and Deaf 141,460 

Multihandicapped 1 77*493 

Orthopedically Impaired 139 388 

Other Health Impaired 52 403 
Visually Handicapped 

Deaf-Blind - ^gg 

All Conditions*/ 4,630,368 

a/ The total number of services for all conditions doe; 
not equal the sum of services by handicapping 

condition because it includes counts of services that 
were not categorized by handicapping condition. 
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were: mentally retarded, 1,031,34c services; emotionally disturbed, 578,319 
services; and speech or language impaired, 490,264 services. The multihandicapped 
received 177,493 services. The number of related serv' w dropped considerably 
for the remaining handicapping conditions. The hard of hearing and deaf received 
141,460 services; and the orthopedically impaired received, 139,388. Both visually 
handicapped and other health impaired students received approximately 50,000 
related services. The lowest number of services, 5,503, were provided to the 
deaf-blind. 

Diagnostic services was the related service received by the largest number of 
children, a total of 777,436 pupils. (See Table 6.) Counseling services were 
received by 620,262 students, and transportation services by 569,673 students. 
Other services provided were psychological (557,119), school social work services 
(472,785), speech/language pathology (432,157), and school health services 
(419,237). Recreational, audiological, and other related services were received by 
approximately 200,000 students. In addition, 106,710 students received 
occupational therapy, and 87,888 students received physical therapy. 

Table 7 shows the percentage of specific related services received per 
handicapping condition. The most frequently received service for learning 
disabled students was psychological services, which accounted for 17 percent of 
all services received by this group. For speech or language impaired students, 
diagnostic services were the most frequently received (24 percent). 
Transportation services comprised 17 percent and were the most frequently 
received service for the mentally retarded. The emotionally disturbed most often 
received psychological services (17 percent). The other most-received related 
services by handicapping condition were: audiological services for the hard of 
hearing and deaf (21 percent); transportation services and speech/language 
pathology (both at 15 percent) for the multihandicapped; and transportation 
services (18 percent) for the orthopedically impaired. For other health impaired 
students, the most-received service was diagnostic services (16 percent). Both the 
visually handicapped and deaf -blind students received transportation services most 
frequently (17 percent and 18 percent, respectively). 

For most handicapping conditions, the number of services received by 
students w*s greater than the number of students served under Chapter 1 of ECIA 
(SOP) and EHA-B. (See Table 8.) The deaf-blind received the most services per 
pupil, with an average of .3.36 services, followed by the orthopedically impaired, 
who received an average of 2.71 services per pupil. For all conditions, students 
received an average of approximately 1.21 services. These figures support the 
contention that the severity of the handicapped student's condition determines the 
number of related services received. 

Based on only those States that reported data for 1984-85 and 1985-86, 
students in 1984-85 received a combined total of 4,751,057 related services; 
however, in 1985-86, students received 4,628,046 related services. This decline 
may be attributed to the change in definition of transportation services. In 1984- 
85, a less restrictive definition of transportation services resulted in States 
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TABLE 6 



Total Number of Students Receiving Related Services 
by Type of Service During School Year 1985-86 



Total Number of 
Students Receiving 
Related Service Services 



Psychological Services 557,1 19 

School Social Work Services 472,785 

Occupational Therapy 106,710 

Speech/Language Pathology 432,157 

Audiological Services 184,817 

Recreational Services 215,435 

Diagnostic Services 777,436 

Physical Therapy 87,888 

Transportation Services 569,673 

School Health Services 419,237 

Counseling Services 620,262 

Other Related Services 1 86.849 

All Related Services 4,630,368 
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TABLE 7 



Number and Percent of Related Services Received by 
Students for Each Handicapping Condition 
During School Year 1985-86*/ 



Handicapping Condition Type of Related Services Number Percent 



Learning Disabled 


Psychological Services 


262,236 


17 




Diagnostic Services 


227,181 


15 




Speech/Language Pathology 


212,871 


14 




School Social Work Services 


188,970 


12 




Counseling Services 


184,770 


12 


Speech or Language 


Diagnostic Services 


117,276 


24 


Impaired 


School Health Services 


72,187 


15 




Counseling Services 


67,030 


14 




School Social Work Services 


54,154 


11 


1VACU tally iVCldlUCU 


Transportation Services 


1 to tT IT IT 

178,555 


17 




Speech/Language Pathology 


165,862 


16 




Psychological Services 


117,873 


11 




School Health Services 


101,890 


10 


Emotionally Disturbed 


Psychological Services 


100,119 


17 




School Social Work Services 


93,930 


16 




Counseling Services 


89,150 


15 




Transportation Services 


80,716 


14 




Diagnostic Services 


67,835 


12 


Hard of Hearing and Deaf 


Audiological Services 


30,274 


21 




Speech/Language Pathology 


25,364 


18 




Transportation Services 


21,113 


15 


Multihandicapped 


Transportation Services 


26,039 


15 




Speech/Language Pathology 


26,036 


15 




Occupational Therapy 


20,716 


12 




Diagnostic Services 


19,967 


11 




Physical Therapy 


17,151 


10 


Orthopedically Impaired 


Transportation Services 


24,717 


18 




Physical Therapy 


23,100 


17 




Occupational Therapy 


19,995 


14 
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Tabic 7 (continued) 



Handicapping Condition Type of Related Services Number Percent 



Other Health Impaired 


Diagnostic Services 


8,257 


16 




School Health Services 


6,319 


12 




Transportation Services 


5,741 


11 




Counseling Services 


5,735 


10 




School Social Work Services 


5,001 


10 


Visually Handicapped 


Transportation Services 


7,766 


17 




Diagnostic Services 


5,641 


12 




Counseling Services 


5,211 


11 




Other Related Services 


4,884 


11 




Psychological Services 


4,685 


10 




School Health Services 


4,374 


10 


Deaf-Blind 


Transportation Services 


967 


18 




Speech/Language Pathology 


591 


11 




Other Related Services 


571 


10 



a/ Only those services that constituted at least 10 percent of the total number 
of services received by that handicapping condition of students are included. 
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TABLE 8 



Comparison of Number of Students Served Under Chapter 1 of 
ECIA (SOP) and EHA-B and the Number of Related 
Services Received by Handicapping Condition 
During School Year 1985-86 



Number of 

Children Served Number of 

Under Chapter 1 Related Services 

of ECIA (SOP) Services Per 

and EHA-B*/ Received Child 



Learning Disabled 
Speech or Language Impaired 
Mentally Retarded 
Emotionally Disturbed 
Hard of Hearing and Deaf 
Multihandicapped 
Orthopedically Impaired 
Other Health Impaired 
Visually Handicapped 
Deaf-Blind 

All Conditions^/ 



1,610,966 


1,558,447 


.97 


1,022,555 


490,264 


.48 


621,604 


1,031,346 


1.66 


305,232 


578,319 


1.89 


59,409 


141,460 


2.38 


68,468 


177,493 


2.59 


51,470 


139,388 


2.71 


46,174 


52,403 


1.13 


25,437 


45,623 


1.79 


1,640 


5,503 


3.36 


3,812,955 


4,630,368 


1.21 



a/ The number of children served under Chapter 1 of ECIA (SOP) and EHA- 
B includes data for only those States that reported related jervices data 
for school year 1985-86. 

fe/ The number of services for all conditions does not equal the sum of 
services by handicapping condition because it includes counts of services 
reported by the States that were not categorized by handicapping 
condition. 6 
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TABLE 9 

Comparison of the Number of Related Services Received by Students 
Served Under Chapter 1 of ECIA (SOP) and EHA-B by Handicapping 
Condition During School Years 1984-85 and 1985-86 



Services Per Child 



1984-85 1985-86 



Learning Disabled 


.87 


.87 


Speech or Language Impaired 


.71 


.43 


Mentally Retarded 


1.32 


1.37 


Emotionally Disturbed 


1.55 


1.63 


Hard of Hearing and Deaf 


2.12 


2.03 


Multihandicapped 


2.69 


2.72 


Orthoped.<cally Impaired 


1.79 


2.23 


Other Health Impaired 


1.50 


1.01 


Visually Handicapped 


1.68 


1.49 


Deaf-Blind 


8.81 


2.76 


All Conditions 


1.03 


1.07 



Only those States that reported for both school years 1984-85 
and 1985-86 are included. 



Data for both years does not include the number of students 
receiving transportation services; the reporting requirements for 
this service differed from 1984-85 and 1985-86. For 1985-86, 
states were to provide the count of students receiving 
specialized ransportation only. In 1984-85, a less restrictive 
definition of transportation services resulted in states reporting 
all handicapped students receiving transportation services. 
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• private residential facilities; 



• correction facilities; and 

• homebound or hospital environments. 

During the 1985-86 school year, the majority of handicapped children and 
youth received special education and related services in settings with 
nonhandicapped students. Over 26 percent received special education primarily in 
regular classes. An additional 41 percent received special education and related 
services primarily in resource rooms, while another 24 percent received special 
education and related services in separate classes within a regular education 
building. These three settings accounted for over 92 percent of handicapped 
placements; thus, most handicapped students were being educated in buildings with 
their nonhandicapped peers. The remaining handicapped children and youth were 
educated in public separate day school facilities (3.8 percent), private separate day 
school facilities (1.6 percent), public residential facilities (1.0 percent), private 
residential facilities (0.4 percent), correctional facilities (0.3 percent), and 
homebound/hospital environments (0.8 percent). (See Appendix B, Table EC1.) 

Although the data show that the regular classroom and resource room are 
the primary settings in which States place their handicapped students, the extent 
to which these children are placed in such settings varies by handicapping 
condition. Table 10 shows that most learning disabled and speech or language 
impaired students were placed either in regular classes or resource rooms (77 
percent and 92 percent, respectively). Only 3 percent of mentally retarded 
students were placed in regular classes, and 25 percent were placed in resource 
rooms. Nationally, 56 percent of mentally retarded students are served in 
separate classes. States also reported that only 9 percent of their emotionally 
disturbed students were placed in regular classes; approximately 34 percent of the 
emotionally disturbed students were placed in resource rooms and another 36 
percent in separate classes. Hard of hearing and deaf students were primarily 
placed in four environments, which included separate classes (35 percent), 
resource rooms (21 percent), regular classes (19 percent), and public residential 
facilities (11 percent). States reported that multihandicapped students were 
primarily placed in separate classes (43 percent); an additional 19 percent were 
placed in public separate day facilities, and 15 percent were placed in resource 
rooms. Over 9 percent of the multihandicapped students were placed in private 
separate day facilities. Both orthopedically impaired and other health impaired 
students primarily received their education in separate classes, resource rooms, 
and regular classes. A fairly high percentage of students with these handicapping 
conditions are served in home/hospital environments (8 percent of orthopedically 
impaired and 18 percent of other health impaired). Visually handicapped students 
were placed in regular classes (32 percent), resource rooms (24 percent), and 
separate classes (19 percent); an additional 10 percent of visually handicapped 
students were placed in public residential facilities. Finally, deaf-blind students 
were placed in public residential facilities (28 percent), separate classes (23 
percent), public separate day facilities (12 percent), and resource rooms (18 
percent). 
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TABLE 10 



PERCENT OF HAND I CATOOILWEN AND YOUTH SOWED IN NINE EDUCATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENTS BY HANDICAPPINO CONDITION 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1969-1906 



HANDICAPPING 
CONDITION 



REGULAR 
CLASS 



RESOURCE 
ROOM 



SEPARATE 

CLASS 



PUBLIC 
SEPARATE 

FACILITY 



PRIVATE 
SEPARATE 

FACILITY 



PUBLIC PRIVATE 
RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL CORRECTIONAL H0ME80UND/ 
FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY ENVIRONMENT 



LEARNING 
DISABLED 

SPEECH OR 

LANGUAGE 

IMPAIRED 

MENTALLY 
RETARDED 

EMOTIONALLY 
DISTURBED 

HARD OF HEARING 
AND DEAF 

MULTIHANDICAPPPEO 

ORTHOPEDICALLY 
IMPAIRED 

OfHER HEALTH 
IMPAIRED 

VISUALLY 
HANDICAPPED 

DEAF-BLIND 

ALL 

CONDITIONS 



19.29 
66.26 

3.96 

8.69 

18.72 
4.66 

29.62 

29.86 

31. 4tf 
6.99 

26.26 



61.66 

29.99 

29.29 

33.78 

21.92 
19.29 

16.14 

18.79 

24.96 

17.66 

41.39 



21.69 

6.94 

99.81 

39.88 

34.62 
43.23 

32.63 

29.77 

19.44 
23.36 

24.49 



6.63 

0.87 

16.12 

8.81 

9.47 
19.26 

13.66 

8.26 

16.32 
11.99 

3.79 



6.94 
1.46 

1.96 

4.91 

3.64 
9.26 

4.12 

2.94 

2.69 
3.11 

1.64 



6.64 
6.66 

2.78 

1.81 

19.93 
2.96 

6.61 

3.66 

16.27 
27.96 

6.97 



6.64 
9.62 

9.39 

2.36 

1.96 
2.64 

6.44 

6.77 

9.99 
V41 

9.37 



9.23 
9.94 

9.27 

1.68 

9.12 
9.33 

9.99 

9.19 

9.11 
9.94 

8.31 



9.99 
9.19 

9.41 

2.33 

9.99 
3.98 

7.99 

17.74 

1.37 
1.36 

9.79 
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There were differences among age groups as to where handicapped children 
and youth received special education ia the 198^-83 school year (see Table 11). 
Of preschoolers aged 3 to 5, States enrolled 36.8 percent of their children in 
regular classes; 23.S and 22.5 percent of the children were enrolled in separate 
classes and resource rooms, respectively. Of elementary students aged 6 to 11, 
States enrolled 39.7 percent of their children in resource rooms and 35.4 percent 
in regular classes; an additional 20 percent were enrolled in separate classes. Of 
older children and youth aged 12 to 17 and 18 to 21, the States' primary 
placement location was resource rooms; 47.9 percent of students aged 12 to 17 
and 34.9 percent of those 18 to 21 were placed in resource rooms. The second 
highest percent of older students were served in separate classes; 27.3 percent of 
12- to 17-year-olds and 32.0 percent of those from 18 to 21 were receiving 
special education in separate classes. Finally, the regular classroom was the third 
most used environment for students aged 12 to 2'; 17.0 percent of 12- to 17-year- 
olds and 11.4 percent of 18- to 21-year-olds were educated in regular classrooms 
in 1984-85. Thus older students were less likely to be placed in regular 
classrooms and more likely to be placed in resource rooms. Handicapped youth in 
the older group are more likely to be more severely handicapped, since moderately 
and mildly handicapped students are more likely to graduate. The proportions of 
youth reported being served in special classes and resource rooms are, therefore, 
not surprising. 

In conclusion, changes in the LRE annual data forms have revealed 
placement trends that had never before been national!" documented. For example, 
27 percent of the handicapped children receive services in regular classes and 42 
percent are primarily served in resource rooms. 



E, PERSONNEL EMPLOYED AND NEEDED 

Delivery of special education services is contingent upon trained personnel 
qualified to provide the required services. Implementation of EHA-B is therefore 
directly dependent on the availability of personnel qualified in pertinent 
disciplines for the delivery of special education, as well as the availability of 
trained support staff for the delivery of support services essential for special 
education. Due to the importance of personnel in the delivery of special 
education services, this section reports on the numbers of special education 
personnel employed as well as the numbers of special education personnel needed 
during the school year 1985-86. Additionally, some of the data from 1985-86 will 
be compared with data collected during previous years. 

The data for this report have been counted in the following manner. Special 
education personnel were reported in full-time equivalency (FTE) or fractions 
thereof according to teaching assignment. For example, if a teacher worked with 
children diagnosed as learning disabled in the mornings only, the teacher was 
counted as 50 percent FTE for the learning disabled. And, for this report and as 
in previous years, personnel were subdivided for counting as follows. First, the 
category of special education teachers included a) special education teachers and 
b) speech pathologists who were counted as teachers of speech or language 
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TABLE 11 



Number and Percent of all Handicapped Children and Youth 
Served in Nine Educational Environments by Age Group 
During School Year 1985-86 



3-5 Years 6-11 Years 12-17 Years 18-21 Years 
Environment Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 



Regular Class 


109,431 


36.89 


726,586 


35.88 


2,7,424 


15.60 


21 908 


9.66 


Resource Room 


58,718 


19.79 


807,144 


39.86 


849,989 


47.81 


75,429 


33 25 ' 


Separate Class 


78,487 


26.46 


408,345 


20.16 


500,315 


28.14 


72,601 


32.01 


Public Separate 
School Facility 


22,797 


7.68 


40,955 


2.02 


71,870 


4.04 


28,451 


12.54 


Private Separate 
School Facility 


18,577 


6.26 


22,199 


1.10 


23,784 


1.34 


6,507 


2.87 


Public Residential 
Facility 


3,659 


1.23 


9,532 


0.47 


18,018 


1.01 


10,673 


4.71 


Private Residential 
Facility 


330 


0.11 


3,420 


0.17 


9,567 


0.54 


2,487 


1.10 


Correction Facility 


38 


0.01 


197 


0.01 


7,948 


0.45 


5,073 


2.24 


Homebound/Hospital 4,614 


1.56 


6,813 


0.34 


18,952 


1.07 


3,709 


1.64 



Data as of October 1, 1987. 
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impaired. Second, the category of personnel other than special education teachers 
included those in other professions providing services to handicapped children and 
youth ranging from teacher aides to counselors, therapists, and special education 
administrators. Also, support staff trained in the provision of support services 
necessary for the delivery of special education such as nurses, interpreters, bus 
drivers, etc. were counted in this category. 

Additionally, counts for the categories of personnel employed and personnel 
needed were based upon the following. Personnel employed were counted in full- 
time equivalency of assignment for personnel employed as of December 1 of the 
1985-86 school year. The need for personnel was counted in two ways. First, 
the unfilled vacancies th" 'curred during the 1985-86 school year were counted. 
Second, a count was made additional personnel that were needed during the 
1985-86 school year to fill positions occupied by persons who were not 
appropriately and adequately prepared or trained for the position held. These 
methods of counting and the general data collection procedures are essentially 
similar as those employed in previous years. 

One new section having to do with personnel trained using grant funding 
from the Division of Personnel Preparation is added to this year's report and is 
presented in Appendix £. 

Counts of special education personnel employed and needed for school year 
1985-86 are reported by State for special education teachers according to 
handicapping condition served and are presented in Appendix B, Table BE1. 
Counts of personnel employed and needed for school year 1985-86 are reported by 
State for personnel other than special education teachers in Appendix B, 
Table BE2. 

Counts of special education teachers employed by handicapping condition 
during the school yeau 1984-85 and 1985-86 are presented in Table 12. 

States reported that the number of special education teachers employed 
increased approximately 6 percent from 1984-85 to 1985-86. For the 10 
handicapping conditions served by special education teachers, seven categories 
increased in the number employed from 1984-85 to 1985-86 while three categories 
decreased. The number of teachers employed increased for teachers in the 
following handicapping categories: learning disabled, emotionally disturbed, speech 
or language impaired, hard of hearing i id deaf, multihandicapped, orthopedically 
impaired, and visually impaired. The number of teachers employed decreased in 
the following categories: mentally retarded, other health impaired, and deaf-blind. 

Counts of special education teachers employed and needed by handicapping 
condition are presented in Table 13. The 50 States and Insular Areas reported 
that 27,474 additional teachers were needed to fill vacancies and replace 
uncertified staff. States reported that for the 1985-86 school year the greatest 
need to fill positions, in terms of numbers, is for teachers of the learning 
disabled, mentally retarded, emotionally disturbed, and speech or language 
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TABLE 12 



Number of Special Education Teachers Employed by Handicapping 
Condition During School Years 1984-85 and 1985-86*/ 









Percent 


Percent 








Chance in 


of Total 

\J 1 XV/ iul 








Number 


Employed 


Handicapping Condition 


1984-85 


1985-86 


Employed 


1985-86 


Learning Disabled 


102,395 


111,427 


8.8 


38.1 


Mentally Retarded 


61,832 


61,411 


-0.6 


21.0 


Emotionally Disturbed 


32,027 


32,774 


2.3 


11.2 


Speech or Language Impaired 


36,612 


39,747 


8.6 


13.6 


Hard ,f Hearing and Deaf 


7,992 


8,200 


2.6 


2.8 


Multihandicapped 


8,637 


9,078 


5.1 


3.1 


Orthopedically Impaired 


4,240 


4,681 


10.4 


1.6 


Other Health Impaired 


10,445 


3,376 


-67.7 


1.2 


Visually Impaired 


2,995 


3,261 


8.8 


1.1 


Deaf-Blind 


396 


298 


-24.7 


0.1 


Total Teachers^/ 


274,519 


291,954 


6.4 


93.8 



3/ Personnel needed included: 



(1) Number of vacancies that occurred; and 

(2) Number of additional personnel needed to fill noncertified or 
nonlicensed staff. 

h/ The number of total teachers for 1985-86 (291,954) does not equal the sum 
of teachers by handicapping condition (274,253) because the total includes 
counts of teachers not categorized by States by handicapping condition. 
Therefore, a total of 17,701 teachers were not categorized by States. 
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TABLE 13 



Number of Special Education Teachers Employed and Needed by 
Handicapping Condition During School Year 1985-86^ 



Percent 
Needed 









as a 


Percent of 








Percent of 


Total 


Handicapping Condition 


Employed 


Needed 


Employed 


Needed 


Learning Disabled 


111,427 


10,785 


9.7 


39.3 


Mentally Retarded 


61,411 


5,014 


8.2 


18.3 


Emotionally Disturbed 


32,774 


4,701 


14.3 


17.1 


Speech or Language Impaired 


39,747 


3,504 


8.8 


12.8 


Hard of Hearing and Deaf 


8,200 


679 


8.3 


2.5 


Multihandicapped 


9,078 


868 


9.6 


3.2 


Orthopedically Impaired 


4,681 


446 


9.5 


1.6 


Other Health Impaired 


3,376 


230 


6.8 


0.8 


Visually Handicapped 


3,261 


342 


10.5 


1.3 


Deaf 'Blind 


298 


46 


15.4 


0.2 


Total Teachers^/ 


291,954 


27,474 


9.4 


97.7 



a/ Personnel needed included: 



(1) Number of vacancies that occurred; and 

(2) Number of additional personnel needed to fill noncertified or 
nonlicensed staff. 

W The number of total teachers does not equal the sum of teachers by 
handicapping condition because the total includes counts of teachers not 
categorized by States by handicapping condition. Percentages are based on 
data provided by handicapping condition; that is, the total number employed 
is 278,093 and the total number needed is 27,182. Since the number of 
special education teachers needed is 27,182 and the number needed by 
handicapping condition is 26,615, a total of 567 teachers are needed but not 
designated by States by handicapping condition. 
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impaired. This had also been true for the 1984-85 school year. These ^our 

S22?nf \u°T Cd u f ° r 87 PCrCCnt 0f a11 tcachcrs needed - Approximately 10 
Percent of the teachers were needed for the categories of other health impaired, 

ILa- ^ arin ^ ^ an 2 ^ Ca 5' muI t ih andica P ped, orthopedically impaired, visually 
handicapped and deaf-blind. ' 

Counts of the total numbers of person-iel other than special education 
teachers employed are presented in Table 14. The totals for numbers of personnel 
other than special education teachers employed increased from 226,021 during 

nerc e °it yCa T h 1984 ; 8 , 5 t0 f 9 ' 87 \ for 1985 ' 86 ' an ™rease of approximately 2 
percent. Thus, the total number of personnel other than special education 

?on C c-H S T^Tt 'n - ir0m 1984 ' 85 t0 1985 ' 86 ' but minimally. 
Considered individually, some categories of personnel increased while some 
decreased. Those categories of personnel which increased, in order of largest 
percentage of increase, were work-study coordinators, physical therapists, teacher 
aides, counselors, vocational education teachers, occupational therapists 
supervisors/administrators, and physic, education teachers. Those categories of 
personnel which decreased, in oroY* of largest percentage of decrease, were 
recreational therapists, supervisors/administrators (SEA), school social workers 
and other aoninstructional staff. Those categories of personnel which did not 
change appreciably in terms of staff employed were psychologists and audiologists. 

, mn J a] ? C l H pre «n ts counts of total numbers of personnel other than teachers 
employed and needed during 1985-86. The 50 States and Insular Areas indicated 
that an increase of 13,720 staff in all categories of personnel other than special 
?S?«i° n I" S W " nCCdCd t0 fH1 vacancie * ^d replace noncertified staff in 

of linn,! ^ S ,i H CaS ° f ° r • Ch °? 1 yCar 1984 " 85 ' in Proportion to the number 
of personnel employed, occupational therapists and physical therapists were the 
most needed personnel for school year 1985-86. However, for that same school 
year, audiologists were the third highest ranked personnel group needed E In ~984- 
85 supervisors/administrators (SEA) were the third highest ranked group in terms 

fn £T n f f Ut iD „ I? 85 ' 86 thSy ™ the f °urth ranked personnel group 

in terms of personnel needed. It shoulc , noted that for the 1985-86 school 

^hTfiS?°»J?r 8PiS l S W r- C ,- hC SiD * m0St nceded 8 r °up. However, this 
7£l J 1 y r ° r ? UCh a finding aa0 7 be elated to the decrease of the 
total number of recreational therapists em, , jC d in 1985-86 as compared to 984- 
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TABLE 14 



Number of Special Education Personnel Other Than Teachers 
Employed During School Years 1984-85 and 1985-862/ 









Percent 


Percent 








Change in 


of Total 


Type of Personnel 






Number 


Employed 


1984-85 


1985-86 


Employed 


1985-86 


Teacher aides 


112,330 


122,504 


9.0 


54.2 


Other non-instructional 










staffk/ 




Jl,Io4 


-2.1 


13.8 


Psychologists 


16,249 


16,313 


0.0 


7.2 


Supervisors/administrators 


13,841 


14,957 


8.0 


5.3 


School social workers 


8,027 


7,833 


-2.4 


3.5 


Diagnostic staff 


6,790 


8,624 


2.7 


3.8 


Counselors 


6,284 


6,808 


8.3 


3.0 


Vocational education teachers 


5,339 


5,782 


8.3 


2.5 


Physical education teachers 


3,377 


5,931 


7.6 


2.6 


Occupational therapists 


2,886 


3,120 


8.1 


1.4 


Physical therapists 


2,234 


2,534 


13.4 


1.1 


Work study coordinators 


1,515 


1,989 


31.3 


0.9 


Audiologists 


966 


961 


0.0 


0.4 


Supervisors/administrators 










(SEA)£/ 


925 


829 


-10.4 


0.3 


Recreational therapists 


616 


367 


-40.4 


0.2 


Total^ 


226,021 


229,872 


1.7 


100.2 



3/ Personnel needed included: 



(1) Number of vacancies that occurred; and 

(2) Number of additional personnel needed to fill noncertified or 
nonlicensed staff. 

by Includes staff involved in healtl. -rvices (nurses, psychiatrists, etc.), food 
service, maintenance, pupil transpo: ior, etc. 

£/ The number of all staff for 1985-86 (229,872) does not equal the sum of 
personnel other than teachers by type of personnel (227,916) because the 
number of staff included counts of personnel that were not reported by type 
of personnel. This difference was 1,956. 
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TABLE 15 



Number of Special Education Personnel Other Than Teachers 
Employed and Needed During School Years 1985-86*/ 







Percent 








Needed 


Percent of 


Type of Personnel 


Employed Needed 


of 

Employed 


Total 
Needed 



Teacher aides 
Other non-instructional 
staffs 
Psychologists 

Supervisors/administrators 
School social workers 
Diagnostic staff 
Counselors 

Vocational education teachers 
Physical education teachers 
Occupational therapists 
Physical therapists 
Work study coordinators 
Audiologists 

Supervisors/administrators 
(SEA)£/ 

Recreational therapists 
Total 



122,504 


6,939 


5.7 


50.6 


31,164 


1,325 


4.3 


9.7 


16 31 3 


yy 1 


6.1 


7.3 


12,043 


691 


5.7 


5.0 


7,833 


542 


6.9 


3.9 


8,624 


745 


8.6 


5.4 


6,808 


262 


3.8 


1.9 


5,782 


362 


6.3 


2.6 


5,931 


322 


5.4 


2.3 


3,120 


506 


16.2 


3.6 


2,534 


454 


17.9 


3.3 


1,989 


193 


9.7 


1.4 


961 


145 


15.0 


1.0 


829 


86 


10.4 


0.6 


367 


143 


38.9 


1.0 


229,872 


13,720 


6.0 


99.6 



a/ 



b/ 



Personnel needed included: 

(1) Number of vacancies that occurred; and 

(2) Number of additional personnel needed to fill noncertified or 
nonhcensed staff. 

Includes staff involved in health services (nurses, psychiatrists, etc.), food 
service, maintenance, pupil transportation, etc. 

° f *? Staff d T I n0t CQUal the Sum 0f P e "onnel other than 
teachers by type of personnel because the number of staff included counts of 
personnel that were not reported by type of personnel. Percentage needed 
of employed for all staff is only based on data provided by personnel type; 
i,,.? i! t ° t . a A number employed is 226,898 and the total number needed is 
13,742 The difference between total number needed (13,720) and the number 
needed by type of personnel (13,712) is 8. 
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Students With Handicaps in Transition: 
The Exiting Behavior of Secondary 
Students and Services Anticipated 
To Meet Their Needs 

Section 618(b)(3) of the EHA amendments of 1983 and 1986 requires that the 
Secretary of Education obtain data on the number of handicapped children and 
youth exiting the educational system through program completion or other means, 
by disability category and age, as well as obtain data on anticipated services for 
the following year. As a result of this mandate, OSEP began collecting data from 
States on the number of youth with handicaps who exited from school in the 
1984-85 school year, plus data on the services students exiting the educational 
system would need in the following year. 

After more than a decade of services to handicapped students through the 
Education of the Handicapped Act, we will examine in this chapter how students 
leave the special education system-whether they graduate with a diploma or 
certificate, reach the maximum age and "age out/ or drop out-and what services 
are anticipated for them as they make the transition from school to work. While 
the majority of special education students graduate with a diploma, a considerable 
number drop out of school before receiving a diploma or certificate. In the hst 
few years, national attention has begun to focus on the identification of factors 
associated with dropping out, and the provision of services to prevent dropping 
out or to encourage reentry into the educational system. We will document for 
both the general and the handicapped population factors associated with dropping 
out, some of the consequences, and, for the handicapped population, anticipated 
services which have been identified to meet this challenge. 



A. YOUTH WITH HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS 
EXITING FROM SCHOOL 

The problem of dropping out-leaving school before high school graduation- 
is common to both the handicapped as well as the nonhandicapped student 
population in the United States, with individual and societal costs to the 
population at large. To address this issue, and to obtain an understanding of the 
size and nature of the graduating population, as well as that segment of the 
school population that remains in school up to the maximum age for obtaining 
services, the Office of Special Education Programs began collecting data on the 
exiting behavior of youth with handicapping conditions two years ago. Data were 
first collected for the 1984-85 school year. The data describe the number of 
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handicapped youth ww received special education and related services during the 
previous school year but who are no longer receiving special or general 
educational services. States reported these data according to the exiting student' 
handicapping condition, age beginning at 16 years, and type of exi ^ graduation 
with diploma, graduation through certification, reachedthe maximum a^ge for 
which services are provided in the State, dropped out, or other (deaV or no 
longer receiving special education services but reason for exit unknown) 



1. Number and Percent of Youth With Handicaps Who Exited 

.V? al e 0f 213 ' 623 handicapped youth between the ages of 16 and 21 were 

Effitt nH S ? teS 6Xited fr0m sch001 durJn * the ™™ school year (see 

Table 16 and Appendix B, Tables BF1 and BF2). 1 

with d?ni 8 rt «« in -i a ? 1C 16 ' thC larg6St J gr0up 0f handi capped students graduated 
with diplomas. This group represented less than half of the exiting students at 
43 percent of the population. Seventeen percent of exiting taSSwSSTi^S 
received a certificate of completion upon graduation. Thus, L^every f?ve 
students graduating with a diploma, two graduated with a certificate of 
completion Taken tosether, handicapped students who graduated with a diploma 
or a certificate represented approximately SO percent of the exiting population' 

When graduation and certificate of completion data are examined for 
variations by age (Table 16) and handicapping conditions (Table \7) the Creates 
numbers of special education students graduate with diplomas at ages 18 and T<> 

percent' TJ'lT TV* J™*?™ at •*» 20 and 21. Approximately 60 
percent of all visually handicapped students graduate with a diploma, as c'o 56 
percent of these who are hard of hearing and/or deaf, and 54 percint of the 
orthopedically impaired population. Approximately half of all learning disabled 

XEtodSM* h dip *r-H- StUdentS fr ° m CVCry handicapping 8 condmon 
HSnin ♦ ^af-bhnd and multihandicapped populations are more likely to receive 
diplomas than certificates upon graduation. More certificates of completion are 
provided to mentally retarded and learning disabled youth than youth Vn oth 
handicapping conditions, but deaf -blind and multihandicapped students are most 
likely to receive certificates as a measure of graduate status (see Table 17). 

In a national study on State graduation policies in special education 
programs, 17 of 31 States (55 percent) reported that State policy requires 
different exit documents for special education students who do not meet regu ar 
graduation requirements (Bodner, Mellard, Clark, 1987). Fourteen States (45 
percent) reported that State policy requires that one exit document, tnTregular 

?2ii«mJ£ "I" ? l°J U StUdCntS ,' WhethCr thCy meet re * ular « ^ternate 
requirements In about 60 percent of these States, the decision for the type of 

exit document provided was determined by local-not State-policy. 
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TABLE \0 



U.S. and Insular Areas 
Umber and Percent of Students with Handicaps Exiting 
the Edicational System by Age, and Basis of Exit 

During the 1985-86 School Year 



All Conditions 
Reason For Exit 



Graduated Graduated Reached Other a 1 1 

With with Haxiwuw Dropped Reasons Reasons 

Dipl°~ Certificate Age Out For Exit For exit 

Age Group Umber Percent Umber Percent Hmber Percent Umber Percent Umber Percent Umber Percent 



3-15 












16 


833 


3.58 


803 


3.45 


111 


17 


14,458 


35.84 


4,128 


10.23 


120 


18 


41,645 


56.81 


11,905 


16.24 


203 


19 


21,832 


56.70 


7,492 


19.46 


177 


20 


5,651 


41.90 


3,482 


25.82 


430 


21 


6,502 


26.30 


9,061 


36.65 


4,141 


16-21 


90,921 


42.56 


36,871 


17.26 


5,182 



Data as of October 1, 1987 



Produced by ED/SEP Data Analysis System (DANS), November 4, 1987. 
(T1X14) 
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9,302 


15.37 


51,230 


84.63 


60,532 


100.00 


0.48 


13,309 


57.21 


8,209 


35.28 


23,265 


100.00 


0.30 


14,580 


36.14 


7,060 


17.50 


40,346 


100.00 


0.28 


14,412 


19.66 


5,135 


7.01 


73,300 


100.00 


0.46 


6,740 


17.50 


2,263 


5.88 


38,504 


100.00 


3.19 


2,894 


21.46 


1,031 


7.64 


13,488 


100.00 


16.75 


4,221 


17.08 


795 


3.22 


24,720 


100.00 


2.43 


56,156 


26.29 


24,493 


11.47 


213,623 


100.00 
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TABLE 17 



U.S. and Insular Areas 
Number and Percent of Students with Handicaps 16-21 Years Old Exiting 
the Educational System by Basis of Exit 

During the 1985-86 School Year 



Reason For Exit 



Handicapping 
Condition 



Graduated 
With 
Diploma 
Number Percent 



Graduated 
With 
Certificate 
Number Percent 



Reached 
Maximum 
Age 

Number Percent 



Dropped 
Out 

Number Percent 



Other 
Reasons 
For Exit 
Number Percent 



All 

Reasons 
For Exit 
Number Percent 



Mentally Retarded 


18,447 


34.43 


Speech Impaired 


5,032 


37.43 


Visually Handicapped 


865 


59.74 


Emotionally Disturbed 


9,691 


33.45 


Orthopedically Impaired 


1,426 


53.87 


oiher Health Impaired 


1,094 


35.88 


Learning Disabled 


51,628 


49.66 


Deaf -Blind 


32 


17.68 


Nulti handicapped 


640 


24.30 


Hard of Hearing and Deaf 


2,066 


55.79 


All Conditions 


90,921 


42.56 



15,136 


28.25 


3,018 


5.63 


12,858 


3,399 


25.28 


103 


0.77 


2,381 


174 


12.02 


48 


3.31 


180 


2,534 


8.75 


657 


2.27 


11,803 


492 


18.59 


104 


3.93 


384 


456 


14.96 


132 


4.33 


941 


13,150 


12.65 


590 


0.57 


26,644 


70 


38.67 


57 


31.49 


13 


749 


28.44 


399 


15.15 


466 


711 


19.20 


74 


2.00 


486 


36,871 


17.26 


5,182 


2.43 


56,15$ 



24.00 


4,122 


7.69 


53,581 


100.00 


17.71 


2,530 


18.82 


13,445 


100.00 


12.43 


181 


12.50 


1,448 


100.00 


40.74 


4,283 


14.79 


28,968 


100.00 


14.51 


241 


9.10 


2,647 


100.00 


30.86 


426 


13.97 


3,049 


100.00 


25.63 


11,955 


11.50 


103,967 


100.00 


7.18 


9 


4.97 


181 


100.00 


17.69 


380 


14.43 


2,634 


100.00 


13.12 


366 


9.88 


3,703 


100.00 


26.29 


24,493 


11.47 


213,623 


100.00 



Data as of October 1, 1987 

Produced by ED/SEP Data Analysis System (DANS), November 4, 1987. 
(T1X1986) 
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Of the 17 States that differentiate exit documents, nine States (53 percent) 
award a special education or modified diploma to special education students who 
do not meet the requirements for a regular diploma. Another eight States (47 
percent) award a certificate of some type to students who do not mee the 
requirements for a regular diploma. In each of these 17 States, every one 
reported that a regular diploma is available to special education students who 
meet regular education graduation requirements. 

The type of graduation document provided to special education students can 
also be determined in part by States' requirements for tests to assess competency. 
In a sample of 30 States, 22 require a test. Of the 23 States, an overwhelming 
majority (21 States) report that the test is required for graduation. In at least 
some of these States, it is assumed that graduation will not be denied based on 
performance; only 15 States, or 50 percent of the States in the survey, use the 
test score to determine the type of exit document awarded to special education 
students. Eighty-two percent of the States report that special provisions for the 
administration of the lest are provided to special education students. Among the 
sample of 30 States, 19 give the test individually or in small groups, 18 States 
extend the time needed to complete the test, 11 provide separate test directions, 
4 administer the test at the student's instructional reading level, and in 14 States 
a special education teacher administers the test (Bodner, Mellard, Clark, 1987). 

While it is clea** that at least in some States competency testing can affect 
the kind of exiting documentation a handicapped student will receive, it is not 
clear whether this kind of testing has an effect on aging out or dropping out. 
Researchers have speculated that competency testing and increased academic 
graduation requirements may affect on the population of handicapped students who 
remain in school until they "age out" without officially graduating, or those who 
select to drop out before completing requirements for graduation; however, to 
date, no national-level studies have shown a correlation between an increased 
dropout rate and the implementation of competency testing or increased academic 
graduation requirements. 

OSEP data for the 1985-86 school year show that 5,182 handicapped students 
left school because they had reached the maximum age for which special education 
services are provided. This number of students represented about 2 percent of 
the total exiting population, and includes students aged 17 to 25. When data on 
students who have "aged out" of the system are examined by age, the statistics 
are fairly predictable. Most students who are going to "age out" do so during 
their 20th or 21st year. Mentally retarded students are most likeiy of all 
handicapped students to leave school because they have reached the maximum age; 
seriously emotionally disturbed students and learning disabled students also have a 
substantial population that "ages out" before completing high school. 

Upper age limits for service eligibility vary by the State providing the 
services (see Figure 10) (NASDSE, 1987). 
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FIGURE 10 

State Mandates for Upper Age Limit for 
Service Eligibility 



Children with handicaps are eligible for special education and related 
services through the ages listed below.* 

Through Age 17 (up to age 18) 

Indiana 
Nevada 

Through Age 18 (up to age 19) 

Montana 

Through Age 19 (up to age 20) 

Hawaii 
Maine 



Through Age 20 (up to age 21) 




Alabama 


Arkansas 


Colorado 


Delaware 


Idaho 


Iowa 


Kansas 


Kentucky 


Louisiana 


Maryland 


Minnesota 


Mississippi 


Missouri 


Nebraska 


New Hampshire 


North Carolina 


North Dakota 


Oregon 


Rhode Island 


South Carolina 


South Dakota 


Wisconsin 


Wyoming 




Through Age 21 (up to age 22) 




Alaska 


Arizona 


California 


Connecticut 


District of Columbia 


Georgia 


Illinois 


Massachusetts 


New Jersey 


New Mexico 


New York 


Ohio 


Oklahoma 


Pennsylvania 


Tennessee 


Texas 


Utah 


Virginia 


Washington 
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Figure 10 (continued) 



Through Age 22 (up to age 23) 
West Virginia 
Through Age 23 and 24 
None 

Through Age 25 (up to age 26) 

Michigan 

Other 

Florida: Children are eligible for 13 years of schooling beginning in 

kindergarten. 



1. 



1 



3. 



Notes: 

In most States, eligibility for special education and related services 
terminates upon graduation or program completion as defined in State policy 
(e.g., fulfillment of IEP goals and objectives, or receipt of special diploma or 
certificate of completion). If student does not graduate or complete the 
program, eligibility continues through the age indicated. 

In most States, students who are still in program when they reach the upper 
age limit remain eligible to receive special education and related services 
through the end of that school term or year. 

In most States whose upper age mandate is lower than the Federal mandate 
(through the age of 21), the continuation of services beyond the age 
mandated by the State is permissive, using Federal and local funds. 



Source: 



National Association of State Directors of Special Education (NASDSE) 
1987. ' 
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In most States, if handicapped students complete their prescribed program by 
graduating, receiving a certificate of completion, or otherwise meeting State 
established criteria for program completion, eligibility for special education 
terminates, even if the student has not reached the maximum age. Additionally, 
in some States services to handicapped students may extend beyond the mandated 
age if districts also serve nonhandicapped students to a later age. 

Twenty-three States provide services for handicapped students through the 
age of 20; 19 States provide services through the age of 21. 



B. STUDENTS WITH HANDICAPS WHO ARE DROPOUTS 

1. Number and Percent of Youth with Handicaps Who Drop Out 

OSEP data for the 1985-86 school year show that 56,156 handicapped 
students aged 16 through 21 dropped out of high school before completing their 
education, at an average of 312 students a day. This number represents about 26 
percent of the total exiting population of handicapped students. The figure 
reflects an estimate of those who were actually known to have dropped out and 
does not include youth who simply stopped coming to school or whose status was 
unknown. It can be assumed that a substantial proportion of the "Other" category 
includes students who are no longer in school and have neither graduated nor 
reached the maximum age. Therefore, the dropout figure probably exceeds 26 
percent. When compared to statistics from the previous year, the dropout rate 
for handicapped students appears to have increased by 5 percent. Since exiting 
data have been collected for only two years, however, caution should be exercised 
in their interpretation. 

Age data for handicapped students who drop out of high school show that 75 
percent of the handicapped students are dropping out between the ages of 16 and 
18, at a rate of a quarter of the population per year. The remaining 25 percent 
drop out between the ages of 19 and 21 (see Table 18). Members of the learning 
disabled population are more inclined to drop out of school than those from other 
disability groups; 26,644 LD students dropped out of school during the 1985-86 
school year. Taken together, the number of emotionally disturbed and mentally 
retarded students who drop out approximately equals the number of LD students 
who drop out. 

The data collected by the Office of Special Education Programs is currently 
the only national data describing special education student dropout behavior. 
However, several State and local dropout studies have been conducted and their 
results are reported below. 

In 1987, a study was conducted on the incidence of and reasons for dropping 
out of special education in California (Jay and Padilla, 1987). A 6.6 percent 
dropout rate was reported for special education students served in districts in 
1987. However, the dropout rate for a single age cohort over a 3-year period 
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TABLE 18 



U.S. and Insular Areas 
Number and Percent of Handicapped Students 16-21 Yea/* 
Old Who Dropped Out During the 1985-86 School Year 

By Handicappin g Condition 



Number 



Percent 



Mentally Retarded 
Speech Impaired 
Visually Handicapped 
Emotionally Disturbed 
Orthopedically Impaired 
Other Health Impaired 
Learning Disabled 
Deaf-Blind 
Multihanr'icapped 
Hard of Having and Deaf 
All Conditions 

Percent of Fissr:' ^apperf 
Students Wfeo £ xlthi ^n-rr. 



12,858 


23.0 


2,381 


4.0 


180 


0.3 


11,803 


21.0 


384 


0.7 


941 


2.0 


26,644 


47.0 


13 


0.02 


466 


0.8 


486 


0.9 


56,156 





26.0 



School 



Bv Aee 



Age Group 



3 - 15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 

16 -21 



Number 



3,302 
i 3,309 

"Vi2 
v>740 



Percent 



24.0 
26.0 
26.0 
12.0 
5.0 
8.0 



Data as of October ?, t*S7. P^odnc-d ?y Ed/SEP Data Analysis System (DANS). 
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during high school (from 10th to 12th grade) is probably closer to 20 percent. 
While the majority of districts within the State reported an annual dropout rate 
for special education students that was lower than or equal to the statewide 
dropout rate of 6.6 percent, a few districts had annual dropout rates of 20 
percent or higher. Higher rates were generally found in large districts and in 
urban and suburban districts. This finding is probably attributable to the fact 
that large districts, which have the highest dropout rates, also tend to be urban 
or suburban districts, and is consistent with findings by Cobb and Crump, 1984; 
Fardig et al., 1985; Hasazi et al., 1985; and Zigmond and Thornton, 1985. 

Interestingly, dropout rates for the national population of handicapped and 
nonhandicapped students are higher than those reported for the handicapped 
population in California. This could be explained by the fact that in some 
districts of California, potential special education dropouts are referred to 
alternative education programs or continuation schools that do not have classes 
specifically designed for special education students. And, when the students drop 
out of such programs, they are not included in special education statistics. 
Additionally, in some districts ootential special education dropouts are assigned to 
homebound - iatus rather than being counted as dropouts. Further, some districts 
do not count special education students who leave school after the age of 18 as 
dropouts, even when they do not graduate. 

Other State and local studies report higher dropout rates than those 
reported by the California study. Varying definitions, age ranges, and time 
periods and methods for data collection account, to some extent, for the 
variations among these studies. In a middle class, suburban school district in the 
midwest, it is reported that 26 percent of the learning disabled youth drop out of 
school before completing their education (White, Schumaker, Warner, Alley, and 
Deshler, 1980). Among several school districts in Florida, the reported dropout 
rate among handicapped youth is 31 percent (Fardig, et al., 1985). In Vermont, 34 
percent of the mildly handicapped public school youth are not completing a high 
school education (Hasazi, Gordon, and Roe, 1985). In a northeastern, urban school 
district with 30 percent dropout rate among nonhandicapped youth, .-ver 50 
percent of ihe learning disabled and educable mentally retarded youth who were 
ninth graders in 1978-79 did not graduate from high school (Zigmond and 
Thornton, 1985). In the Seattle special education program for the 1985-86 school 
year, approximately 50 percent of the graduating class had dropped out before 
completion of high school (Edgar, 1987). Among a sample of New Hampshire 
special education students, those identified as having an emotio-il handicap drop 
out at a rate of 57 percent. Students coded as learning disabled left at a rate of 
40 percent, ^mong all students with handicaps the rate was reported at 40 
percent (Lichtenstein, 1987). These numbers can be compared with those reported 
by the States to OSEP (see Table 18). 

The variation among dropout rates reported could be attributable to the 
nature of the special education population studied (entire special education 
population vs. one handicapping condition), geographic location of the study, size 
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of the population, urbanicity, and severity level of the population studied, among 
other factors. 



2. Dropout Data on the General School-Aged Population 

When dropout data are examined for the general public school-aged 
population (nonhandicapped youth and selected primarily mildly handicapped 
youth), rates range from a low of 14 percent (reported by the U.S. Center for 
Educat: n Statistics) to a high of 18 percent (US. Department of Labor), with 
U.S. Bureau of the Census estimates around 16 percent (see Table 19). Varying 
definitions among the three studies, age ranges covered by the data, time periods 
and methods for data collection, and methods used to calculate the dropout raie, 
make comparisons of these three data bases, as well as certainty regarding M true H 
national dropout rates difficult. 

The U.S. Department of Education "Wall Chart" estimates, also derived from 
State-reported graduation rates (ratios of the number of public high school 
graduates in a given year to ninth grade enrollment four years earlier), provide 
much higher dropout rates (see Table 20). The average graduation rate for the 
nation in 1985 was 70.6 percent, which implies a dropout rate of 29.4 percent. 
These rates are inconsistent with the U.S. Center for Education Statistics (CES), 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, and U.S. Department of Labor data, a discrepancy that 
may reflect, in part, conceptual differences between attrition estimates based on 
nongraduation rates and those based on surveys of individuals. The former are 
influenced by interstate migration of students (Census estimates that in over 60 
percent of the States 10 percent or more of the children 5 to 14 have come from 
out-of-State in the last 5 years) and delayed graduations (CES estimates up to 40 
percent of dropouts return to school within 4 years [Barro and Kolstad, 1987]), 
and take no account of General Educational Development (GED) c mpletions 
(Kirsch and Jungeblut [1986] found that almost 50 percent of the students who did 
not complete the 12th grade had studied for the GED, with 40 percent of those 
receiving it). 

When high school completion rates are reviewed over time, the Census 1 
Current Population Survey shows a slight decrease in the noncompletion rate from 
26.6 in 1974 percent to 25.4 percent in 1985. The noncompletion rate peaks in 
1982 at 28 percent. The Center for Education Statistics* data shows an increase 
in the noncompletion rate from 24.3 percent in 1974 to 25.9 percent in 1984, with 
the noncompletion rate peaking in 1980 at 28.1 percent. Although the Bureau of 
the Census and the Center for Education Statistics employ different methods for 
calculating high school graduation rates, when the rates are closely examined they 
are quite similar (see Table 21). In general, a little less than three-fourths of all 
18- and 19-year-olds have completed high school, and high school completion rates 
have improved somewhat after 1982. 
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TABLE 19 



High School and Beyond Dropout Rates Compared 
With Dropout Rate Estimates Based 
on Other Data Sources 



Race/ 
Ethnicity 
and Sex 



Dropout Rates (Percent) 



NLS-YLME 1979, 
by Age 



HSB 1980 
Sophomores 
in 1982 



16-17 
Years 



18-19 
Years 



14-21 
Years 



Census CPS, 1981, 
by Age 



16-17 
Years 



18-19 
Years 



14-34 
Years 



All Groups 
Male 
Female 


13.6 
14.6 
12.6 


9 


18 


11 


7.8 
8.0 
7.6 


16.0 
17.7 
14.4 


13.9 
13.0 
14.8 


White 
Male 
Female 


12.2 
13.0 
11.5 


8 
8 
9 


16 
17 
14 


10 
10 
9 


7.8 
8.1 
7.5 


15.5 
17.9 
13.2 


13.0 
12.4 
13.6 


Black 
Male 
Female 


16.8 
20.1 
13.8 


10 
12 

8 


24 
25 
22 


15 
17 
14 


8.0 
7.2 
8.7 


19.3 
18.9 
19.7 


21.2 
19.3 
22.6 


Hispanic 
Male 
Female 


18.7 
18.8 
18.6 


17 
18 
17 


36 
32 
39 


23 
22 
24 









\ f*"J at T a f Xtra x C ! cd . fr0m Table 3 ^ NLS-YLME (National Longitudinal 
Census CPWr Labor Market Experience) estimates from Rumberge? (1987); 

ReZr s Serfes fiotn , P ° PUlatl0n Su / V ^) estimates from Current Population 
reports, benes P-20, No. 373, as reported in Grant and Snyder (1987). 
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TABLE 20 

Graduation Rates: The Department of Education Wall Chart 



Graduation Rate 
Adjusted for 
Migration and 
Unclassified 
Students 



1985 



1982 



State 



President's 
Challenge:*/ 

Gains Needed 

to Meet 
Goal of 90% 



Number (Rank) Number (Rank) by 1990 



Alabama 


63 0 


Alaska 


67.1 


Arizona 


64.5 


Arkansas 


75.7 


California 


65.8 


Colorado 


72.2 


Connecticut 


80.4 


Delaware 


69^9 


District of Columbia 


54.8 


Florida 


61.2 


Georgia 


62.6 


Hawaii 


73.8 


Idaho 


76.7 


Illinois 


74.0 


Indiana 


76.4 


Iowa 


86.5 


Kansas 


81.4 


Kentucky 


68.2 


Louisiana 


54.7 


Maine 


78.6 


Maryland 


77.7 


Massachusetts 


76.3 


Michigan 


71.9 


Minnesota 


90.6 


Mississippi 


61.8 


Missouri 


76.1 


Montana 


«2.9 


Nebraska 


86.9 


Nevada 


63.9 


New Hampshire 


75.2 


New Jersey 


77.3 


New Mexico 


71.9 



(44) 


63.4 


(44) 


27.0 


(38) 


64.3 


(41) 


22.9 


(40) 


63.4 


(44) 


25 5 


(21) 


73.4 


(23) 


14 3 


(39) 


60.1 


(50) 


24.2 


(30) 


70.9 


(29) 


17 8 

A I .O 


(10) 


70.6 


(31) 


9.6 


(35) 


68.2 


(34) 


20.1 


(50) 


52.8 


(5') 


35.2 


(49) 


60.2 


(49) 


28.8 


(46) 


65.0 


(39) 


27.4 


(26) 


74.9 


(18) 


16.2 


(15) 


74.4 


(20) 


13.3 


(25) 


76.1 


(14) 


16.0 


(16) 


71.7 


(27) 


13.6 


(3) 


84.1 


(2) 


3.5 


(9) 


80.7 


(7) 


8.6 


(36) 


65.9 


(38) 


21.8 


(51) 


61.5 


(47) 


35.3 


(11) 


70.1 


(32) 


11.4 


(12) 


74.8 


(19) 


12.3 


(17) 


76.4 


(13) 


13.7 


(31) 


71.6 


(28) 


18.1 


(1) 


88.2 


(1) 


MET 


(48) 


61.3 


(48) 


28.2 


(18) 


74.2 


(21) 


13.9 


(8) 


78.7 


(9) 


7.1 


(2) 


81.9 


(6) 


3.1 


(42) 


64.8 


(40) 


26.1 


(22) 


77.0 


(11) 


14.8 


(13) 


76.5 


(12) 


12.7 


(31) 


69.4 


(33) 


18.1 
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Tabic 20 (continued) 



Graduation Rate 
Adjusted for 
Migration and 
Unclassified 
Students 



State 



1985 
Number (Rank) 



1982 
Number (Rank) 



President's 
Challenge:*/ 

Gains Needed 

to Meet 
Goal of 90% 

by 1990 



New York 


62.7 


North Carolina 


70.3 


North Dakota 


86.1 


Ohio 


76.1 


Oklahoma 


71.1 


Oregon 


72.7 


Pennsylvania 


77.2 


Rhode Island 


67.6 


South Carolina 


62.4 


South Dakota 


85.1 


Tennessee 


64.1 


Texas 


63.2 


Utah 


75.9 


Vermont 


83.4 


Virginia 


73.7 


Washington 


74.9 


West Virginia 


72.8 


Wisconsin 


84.0 


Wyoming 


74.3 


U.S. Average 


70.6 



(45) 


63.4 


(44) 


27.3 


(34) 


67.1 


(36) 


19.7 


(4) 


83.9 


(3) 


3.9 


(18) 


77.5 


(10) 


13.9 


(33) 


70.8 


(30) 


18.9 


(29) 


72.4 


(25) 


17.3 


(17) 


76.0 


(16) 


12.8 


(37) 


72.7 


(24) 


22.4 


(47) 


63.8 


(42) 


27.6 


(5) 


82.7 


(5) 


4.9 


(41) 


67.8 


(35) 


25.9 


(43) 


63.6 


(43) 


26.8 


(20) 


75.0 


(17) 


14.1 


(7) 


79.6 


(8) 


6.6 


(27) 


•.'3.8 


(22) 


16.3 


(23) 


76.1 


(14) 


15.1 


(28) 


66.3 


(37) 


!7.2 


(6) 


83.1 


(4) 


6.0 


(24) 


72.4 


(25) 


15.7 




69.7 




19.4 



a/ President Reagan has challenged the States to reach a 90 percent 

graduation rate b/ 1990. 

Source: The Department of Education Wall Chart, State Education Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Education, February 1987. 

Note: Graduation rates are for public schools only. The adjusted graduation 
rate was calculated by dividing the number of public high school 
graduates by the public ninth grade enrollment four years earlier. 
Ninth grade enrollments include a prorated portion of the secondary 
school students who were unclassified by grade. Graduation rates were 
also corrected for interstate population migration. 
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TABLE 21 

High School Completion and Noncompletion Rates: 1974-85 



Percent Completing High School 



Percent Noncompletion Rates 



Year 



Bureau of Center for 
the Census 1 / Statistics*/ 



Bureau of 
the Census 



Center for 
Statistics 



1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 
1983 
1984 
1985 



73.4 
73.7 
73.1 
72.9 
73.5 
72.8 
73.7 
72.5 
72.0 
72.7 
73.3 
74.6 



75.7 
74.7 
75.1 
74.7 
73.7 
72.6 
71.9 
72.1 
72.8 
73.9 
74.1 



26.6 
26.3 
26.9 
27.1 
26.5 
27.2 
26.3 
27.5 
28.0 
27.3 
26.7 
25.4 



24.3 
25.3 
24.9 
25.3 
26.3 
27.9 
28.1 
27.9 
27.2 
26.1 
25.9 



Not available. 

1/ Proportion of 18- and 19-year-olds who have completed high school. 

2/ Public high school graduates as a proportion of public school 9th graders 
three school years earlier. 

Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Series P-20, School Enrollment-Social and Economic Characteristics of 
Students: October (various years) and Current Population Survey, October 1985, 
special tabulations. U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, The Condition of Education (/arious years) and Digjst of Education 
Statistics (various years). 
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3. Renewed Interest in Dropouts 



In consideration of the high school completion tables, if the short-term 
trend of the dropout rate shows some improvement and the rates over the last 
ten years appear relatively steady, why is there a renewed interest in high school 
dropouts? 

In the last 5 years, Section 618 of the EHA has been amended twice to 
require evaluation data on the exiting behavior of special education students; 
Section 626 of the EHA has been amended to require a strengthening and' 
coordination of special education and related services for handicapped youth who 
recently left school to assist them in the transition to postsecondary education, 
vocational training, competitive employment (including supported employment),' 
continuing education, or adult services. Additionally, studies may be conducted 
that provide information on the numbers, age levels, type of handicapping 
conditions, and reasons why handicapped youth drop out of school. The 
Secondary and Transition Program in OSEP will, in FY 88, fund model 
demonstration projects established to retain potential dropouts and/or return to 
school those who have already dropped out. President Reagan has offered a 
challenge to the States to reduce the dropout or attrition rate to 10 percent by 



At the State level, the Council of Chief State School Officers have drafted 
model legislation to ensure that all public school students not only graduate from 
high school but are prepared for working in a highly competitive world economy 
(Council of Chief State School Officers, 1987). This resurgence of interest in the 
dropout phenomenon has come, many believe, as a result of several factors. 
First, while the rates over time have been relatively steady, some subgroups of 
the general dropout population have shown significant increases in dropping out, 
such as the white male population. Second, with national increases in minority 
populations which have always had higher dropout rates than whites, overall 
dropout rates are expected to increase (Rumberger, 1987). The black population is 
expected to increase from 12 percent of the U.S. population in 1980 to 15 percent 
in 2080; the Hispanic population, the fastest growing minority group in the U.S., 
is anticipated to increase from 6.5 percent in 1980 to 23.4 percent in 2080 
(Bouvier and Davis, 1982). 

Third, as part of the educational reform movement, academic course 
requirements have been increased for high school graduation. Students who 
already :xperience difficulty with school may be more inclined to drop out given 
increased demands if certification options with lower standards are not available 
(McDill, Natricllo and Pallas, 1985). Finally, there is speculation that the 
educational requirements of work will increase in the future to meet the needs of 
changing technologies, thereby placing dropouts in a more disadvantaged position 
in the job market than they currently experience (National Commission on 
Excellence in Education, 1983). 
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4. Factors Associated With Dropping Out 



In a California study, special education directors were asked to indicate the 
characteristics of handicapped students who drop out, by handicapping condition 
(see Table 22) (Jay and Padilla, 1987). Districts that had learning handicapped 
dropouts were most likely to indicate that these students had poor academic 
performance (85 percent) and poor social adjustment (71 percent). From 48 
percent to 67 percent felt that learning handicap dropouts were characterized by 
frequent absenteeism (67 percent), little parental support (67 percent), low 
participation in extracurricular activities (62 percent), low socioeconomic status 
(50 percent), and alcohol or drug problems (48 percent). Districts that had 
speech impaired dropouts, communicatively handicapped dropouts, and severely 
handicapped dropouts were most likely to believe that these youth had poor social 
adjustment (60, 67, and 76 percent, respectively). By contrast, districts that had 
physically handicapped dropouts were most likely to say that these students were 
characterized by frequent absenteeism due to health or other reasons (66 percent). 

In the same study, students who lived in urban or suburban districts that 
were large had a greater possibility of dropping out than those who lived in 
small, rural districts (Jay and Padilla, 1987). 

Grade repetition at the middle or high school level has a devastating effect 
on LD students' ability to stay in school, according to one study by de 
Bettencourt, Zigmond, and Thornton (1987). Almost 50 percent of the LD students 
in a rural school district repeated a grade during their school history, with two 
out of every three of these students leaving school before graduation. In fact, 
every student (LD or not) who repeated ninth grade left school before graduation. 
Absence and tardiness in eighth grade were also powerful predictors of dropping 
out of school (Zigmond, 1987). 

Edgar (1987) icports that in a 1985-86 cohort of Seattle special education 
students, mildly handicapped students with more than one release from school 
have less than a 5 percent chance of reaching graduation. Additionally, dropouts 
tend to be transferred to different school settings during the school year more 
often than do graduates. Thirty-five percent of the dropout population were 
transferred two or more times as opposed to 15 percent for the graduating 
population; 62 percent of the graduates were never transferred. Special education 
students at highest risk of not completing their high school programs are black 
students who are behaviorally disordered and learning disabled and who have 
previously been released from school a* least once and are behind in earning 
graduation credits. 

Research conducted in Nev Hampshire shows that students who are mildly 
handicapped and capable of being mainstreamed are at the greatest risk of 
dropping out, especially those identified as learning disabled, mentally retarded, 
emotionally handicapped, hearing, speech, and health impaired (Lichtenstein, 1987). 
Additional support and monitoring may ne;d to be provided to students with mild 
disabilities in a mainstreamed environment as a deterrent to dropping out. 
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TABLE 22 



Percentage of Districts*/ That Said That Various Characteristics 
Mainly Describe Secondary Special Education Dropouts in Various 

Disability Groups 



Communica- 

Learning Speech tivcly B ysicaHy Severely 

Handicapped Impaired Handicapped Handicapped Handicapped 



85*/ 



71 



48 



67 



72 



76 



27 



31 



27 



26 



Poor academic 
performance 

Poor social 
adjustment 

Alcohol or drug 
problems 

Frequent absen- 
teeism (due to 
health or other 
reasons) 

Low participation 
in extracurricular 
Activities 

Low socioeconomic 
status 

Non-English speaking 

Little parental 
support 

Number of respond- 
ing districts 

i7~E*ch^ n includes districts that sa . d they dropouts ^ h 

^ t E h fl 8 t ht tr fiVC . P ^ rCCnt ° f di ' trictS that had ,earnin 8 handicapped dropout, said 
that these students are mainly characterized by poor academic performance 

In^^ SRI 



62 

50 

6 
67 

(135) 



32 
60 
16 
16 

48 

19 

11 
32 

(25) 



54 

19 

7 
30 

(29) 



66 

53 

13 

0 
14 

(15) 



44 
76 
30 
58 

51 

20 

9 
26 

(34) 
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Further identification of dropout-prone students early in their school careers 
so that positive interventions may be initiated before students reach high school 
(Novak and Dougherty, 1979; Weber, 1986) and provision of specialized guidance 
and counseling services before students enter high school and continually 
throughout their high school careers is recommended (Weber, 1936). 



5* Consequences of Dropping Out 

Concern for dropouts is predicated on a belief that leaving high school 
before graduation is bad for the individual and for society (Rumberger, 1987). 
And while some studies show that not all dropouts are behind in school or have 
substandard test scores (Fine, 1986), and that some at least have an equal or 
greater sense of self-esteem and control than high school graduates (Wehlage & 
Rutter, 1986), most evidence supports the understanding that dropping out has 
negative personal and social consequences. 

The major consequences of dropping out of school for handicapped students 
include poor employment potential, fewer opportunities for further education, and 
lower earnings for those employed. 

In one of the more recent surveys of special education students, in which a 
1985-86 cohort of graduates from Seattle's special education program was 
interviewed, 21 percent of the dropouts were employed as opposed to 65 peicent 
of the 1985-86 graduates (Edgar and Levine, 1987). A Vermont study of 
transitioning special education students reports highest earnings for those that 
graduated (28 percent obtained more than $5.00 per hour); only 11 percent of the 
dropouts received comparable pay (Hasazi, Gordon, Roe, 1985). In further analysis 
of this data, it was found that the manner of exit from school was significantly 
related to employment: for identifiably disabled students, the presence or absence 
of a diploma may be less important to the prospective employer than direct 
evidence that the student has the skills to do the job (Gordon, 1987), but for the 
mildly handicapped student, the manner of leaving school directly affects 
employment and earnings. 

In a study conducted by de Bettencourt, Zigmond, and Thornton (1985) on 
rural LD dropouts, rural employment rates for dropouts exceeded those reported 
for urban dropouts. These researchers speculate that a number of factors were 
operating to produce the differences: the rural LD students, in comparison to the 
urban LD students studied by Zigmond and Thornton in 1985, were identified as 
LD at an earlier age and had higher WISC-R scores and mathematics and reading 
achievement scores than the urban students. And, finally, the population was 
more white and more female than their urban counterparts. 

While much of the data on the social consequences of dropping out for the 
general population of high school aged students is outdated, social and economic 
data on the handicapped dropout population simply do not exist. Studies on 
forgone income and lost government revenues, increased demands for social 
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services, increased crime, and reduced constructive social and political 
participation are unavailable. However, since the rate of dropping out among 
handicapped students exceeds that for the nonhandicapped population by at least 
10 percent, it can be assumed that the personal, social, and economic costs 
exceed those known for the general school-aged population. 

Data on the general school-aged population who are dropouts illustrate that 
the reduced skills of a dropout affect the ability to obtain employment or to 
obtain further education to remain competitive in the job market. According to a 
recent U.S. General Accounting Office report, 14 percent of male dropouts and 
about one-half of female dropouts aged 16 to 24 were not participants in the 
labor force (neither employed nor looking for work) in 1985. Among high school 
graduates not enrolled in college, 6 percent of males and 20 percent of females 
were not in the labor force in 1985 (GAO, 1986). Even those dropouts who are 
able to secure year-round, full-time employment still earn from 12 percent to 18 
percent less than workers who complete high school (Rumberger, 1987). Census 
data reveal that the difference in expected lifetime earnings from ages 18 to 64 
between a male high school graduate and a male high school dropout in 1979 was 
more than $250,000 (U.S. Department of Commerce, 1983). McDill, Natriello, and 
Pallas (1985) conclude that about one-half of the difference in lifetime earnings 
between noncompleters and graduates is due to differences between them in 
ability and other factors, and about one-half is due to dropping out. Comparisons 
between noncompleters and high school graduates not pursuing college do not 
reflect the substantial economic returns that many high school graduates obtain 
from continuing their education in college (Pallas, 1986). One study contends that 
those with fewer than 12 years of schooling comprise a large part of the long- 
term unemployed (Feldstein and Ellwood, 1982). 

The forgone income of dropouts affects on revenues to society. In a study 
dating back to 1972, Levin estimated that for males aged 25 to 34 who failed to 
finish high school, $237 billion were lost in income and another $71 million lost in 
government revenues. Adjusting for current income and revenues, the dollars lost 
today would be much higher (J evin, 1972). In the same study, Levin cited five 
additional social consequences of inadequate education: increased demand for 
social services, increased crime, reduced political participation, reduced 
intergenerational mobility, and poorer levels of health (Levin, 1972; Lyke, 1986). 



C. MEETING THE NEEDS OF EXITING YOUTH 
WITH HANDICAPS 

When post-exiting data is examined for students in transition, the resulting 
picture is clear-high school graduates make smoother adjustments to the work 
environment, earn higher wages, and contribute to their social environments more 
readily and in more meaningful ways. The goals of the special education program 
would include, therefore, reducing the dropout rate for handicapped youth, and 
providing in-school programs that encourage youth to remain in school, and that 
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provide the essential skills for independent living once students have left high 
school. 

In a recent report from the Urban Superintendents Network, a group of 
public school administrators from major cities throughout the Nation recommended 
six strategies for reducing the dropout rate in the United States (OERI, 1987): 

1. Intervene early. 

2. Create a positive school climate. 

3. Set high expectations. 

4. Select and develop strong teachers. 

5. Provide a broad range of instructional programs to 
accommodate students with diverse needs. 

6. Initiate collaborative efforts to develop and administer 
dropout prevention programs. 

In a survey of 1,100 administrators of dropout prevention programs, the 
General Accounting Office (GAO) found that factors identifie in the effective 
schools research may provide a resource for dropout prevention strategies: low 
student/teacher ratios, high expectations for student success, a wide range of 
instructional techniques to provide a foundation of basic skills, challenging 
students to succeed at feasible tasks and to take initiative and show 
responsibility, and provision of flexible curricula and training activities (GAO, 
1987). The administrators also emphasized the need to intervene at younger ages, 
to provide a caring and committed staff and nonthreatening environment for 
learning, to encourage involvement of parents in students' development, and to 
assist in developing links with employers. In a review of research conducted on 
successful dropout prevention and intervention programs (Blackorby, Kortering, 
Edgar, 1987), four common characteristics were revealed: the programs separate 
potential dropouts and dropouts from other students; they have strong vocational 
components; they utilize out-of-the-classroom learning in intensive, small, 
individualized instruction environments with low student-teacher ratios; and they 
offer more counseling than is ordinarily available. 

Many special educators are recommending radical changes in secondary 
programs for mildly handicapped students away from academics and toward 
functional, vocational, independent living programs to reduce the large numbers of 
mildly handicapped students that drop out of school programs to enter a work 
environment of low wages. Disappointed by the lack of adequate community-based 
programs to serve special education students as they leave school, educators are 
turning toward revamping secondary curricula within the schools in an attempt to 
hold students within the educational system and appropriately prepare them for 
the transition to independence (Edgar, 1987). In a study by Mithaug, it was 
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found that special education classes were more useful than vocational education 
classes, which in turn were more useful than regular education classes in 
preparing handicapped students for post-high school adjustments in the community 
(Mithaug and Horiuchi, 1983). 

Researchers are finding that factors other than the educational program seem 
to account for the success of special education students as they make the 
transition to the workplace (Edgar, 1987). Hasazi and her colleagues have 
consistently found that holding a summer job or a nonsubsidized part-time job is 
a stronger predictor of having employment after graduation than vocational 
education (Hasazi, Gordon, and Roe, 1985). Shalock has found that parental 
involvement is a significant predictor of postschool adjustment, including 
employment (Shalock and Lilley, 1987). Other studies have shown that family and 
friends are the primary source of jobs for mildly impaired special education 
graduates (Hasazi ct al., 1985; Mithaug, 1983). Edgar and Levine (1987) found, 
however, that the more severely impaired youth are, the more important the 
school or vocational rehabilitation agency k in assisting youth in obtaining 
employment. 

The Office of Special Education Programs has funded over 100 demonstration 
projects as part of a transition initiative to strengthen the connection between 
school and work life for the nation's handicapped youth. This initiative was 
authorized in Section 626 of the Amendments to the Education of the Handicapped 
Act in 1983. These projects have been focusing on handicapped students who 
have graduated, reached the maximum age, or dropped out of high school. 

The Genesis Learning Center in Nashville, Tennessee, for example, has 
developed a collaborative transition model for handicapped youth through 
intergenerational support teams. Twenty-five individuals from businesses and 
agencies have been assisting developmentally disabled handicapped youth who are 
exiting school and entering the adult community, with an emphasis on employment 
and extended job placement. 

Winchester Public Schools in Massachusetts are providing a bridge which 
allows a high school learning disabled student passage from high school to college 
by means of an intense program of avwdemic survival skills, counseling and 
individual support, and advocacy with the college application process. The Human 
Resources Center in New York is engaged in developing a similar model for 
assimilating learning disabled students into community college environment?. 

The Dallas Independent School District has developed a school-to-community 
transition model that facilitates comprehensive planning and the identification of 
appropriate services for handicapped young adults who are "aging out M of 
eligibility for public school services. 

Career Vocational Education of Seattle is setting up a four-phase vocational 
training and placement sequence addressing the needs of handicapped dropouts and 
high risk secondary level students. 
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Through programs like these model demonstration projects, the needs of 
students can be addressed while students are still in school. 



D. ANTICIPATED SERVICES FOR EXITING STUDENTS 
WITH HANDICAPS 

1. Meeting the Service Needs of Students Who Have Exited 

Massachusetts was the first State to legislatively address the needs of 
students who had reached the maximum age for special education service provision 
and who were making the transition into employment and independent living 
(Robbifls, Luby, and Fitzgerald, 1982). A technical report summarized statewide 
service needs for a projected 3,625 residents of Massachusetts who would be 
turning 22 between 1983 and 1989. The study reported that over 90 percent of 
the sample would need some form of social services on a continuing, lifelong 
basis. Eighty-three percent reported training needs for increased independence 
and/or community living. An additional 60 percent of the sample reported needing 
group residential services or other living arrangements, and 47 percent reported 
the need for sheltered work, work activity, or day activity program services. 
Only 28 percent reported that they needed competitive employment placements 
with or without subsidies. 

Another study providing an extensive analysis o* the service needs and 
characteristics of mentally retarded adults in the State of Maryland reported 
information on 1,469 persons living in environments other than community group 
homes and State institutions. Seventy-five percent of the population indicated 
some need for residential services, and 95 percent indicated a need for day 
programming (Crites, Smull, Sachs, 1984). 

A rurvey of parents of severely handicapped high school students residing in 
Oregon sought to identify the projected service needs of students after they left 
high school. Key values held by parents in the selection of such services and the 
extent and source of parental knowledge regarding adult services were also 
reported. Parents were less interested in earned income for their offspring than 
they were in services that would increase employment security and provide 
training. In the selection of residential services, parents seemed to value the 
amount of training and privacy provided to their offspring above contact with 
non-handicapped peers (McDonnell, Wilcox, Boles, Bellamy, 1985). 



2c National Data on Anticipated Services 

In an effort to provide a national picture of the projected service need*, of 
students after their departure from high school, the 1983 and 1986 Amendments to 
EHA require OSEP to report data on anticipated services for handicapped children 
and youth exiting the educational system. This requirement is intended to provide 
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information for adult service agencies on the number of services that would need 
to be provided for this population. 

For the 1985-86 school year, OSEP required that the SEAs provide data on 
anticipated services by handicapping condition. Additionally, discrete age data 
were required for youth aged 16 to 22, with a total for students aged 3 to 15. 

Table 23 presents the number of types of services all States and Insular 
Areas anticipated would be needed for students aged 16 and older who exited the 
school system in 1985-86. (See Appendix B, Table BG1 for a State-by-Statc count 
of the services anticipated as being needed by handicapping condition.) Based on 
responses received from 50 States and Insular Areas, approximately 523,881 
separate services were anticipated to be needed in 1986-87, an increase from the 
previous year of 62,423 individual services. The largest number of services needed 
were vocational training services; this type made up approximately 16 percent 
(82,719) of the total. Counseling/guidance and vocational placement each 
constituted approximately 14 percent. Evaluation of vocational v "labilitation 
services increased 1 percent during 1985-86 from 12 to 13 percent of the total. 
The remaining services-transitional employment, postemployment, family services, 
independent living, transportation, maintenance, physical/mental restoration, 
residential living, technological aids, reader services, and interpreter services- 
were each less than 7 percent of the total number of services anticipated. 

For each handicapping condition, Table 24 presents those services that were 
most frequently anticipated. By handicapping condition and order of most 
frequent need, the mentally retarded population required vocational/training 
services, vocational placement, and evaluation of VR services; speech impaired 
youth required v cational placement, evaluation of VR services, and 
counseling/guidance, visually handicapped and orthopedically impaired youth 
required ev^luition of VR services, vocational/training services, and 
counseling/guidance; emotionally disturbed youth required counseling guidance, 
vocational/training services, and vocational placement; learning disabled youth 
required vocational/training services, counseling/guidance, and vocational 
placement; hard of hearing and deaf and multihandicapped youth required 
vocational placement, vocational/training services, and evaluation of VR services; 
deaf-blind youth required vocational/training services, vocational placement, and 
counseling/guidance; and other health impaired youth required vocational/training 
services, transportation, and evaluation of VR services. 

Table 25 presents the number and proportion of anticipated services needed 
by hi.ndicapping condition. Approximately 37 percent of the services (191,561) 
were required by learning disabled students, another 32 percent (168,523) were 
required by mentally retarded students, and 17 percent (87,686) were required by 
the emotionally disturbed population. Less than 3 percent of the services were 
needed by multihandicapped, other health impaired, orthopedically impaired, speech 
or language impaired, visually handicapped, or deaf-blind youth. The most 
significant changes from the 1984-85 school year to 1985-86 occurred within the 
service needs of the learning disabled and the mentally retarded populations. 
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TABLE 23 



Types of Services Anticipated to be Needed in 1986-87 
by Students 16 Years of Age and Older Exiting the 
Educational System During School Year 1985-86 



Service Type 



Counseling/Guidance 
Transportation 
Technological Aids 
Interpreter Services 
Reader Services 
Physical/Mental Restoration 
Family Services 
Independent Living 
Maintenance 
Residential Living 
Vocational Training 
Postemployment Services 
Transitional Employment Services 
Vocational Placement 

Evaluation of Vocational Rehabilitation Services 
Other Services 

Total 



Data as of October 1, 1987. 

Produced by ED/SEP Data Analysis System (DANS). 



Number 



Percent 



73,889 


14.1 


22,312 


4.3 


10,140 


1.9 


2,974 


.6 


8,2 P ,2 


1.6 


14,556 


2.8 


29,769 


5.7 


27,368 


5.2 


21,159 


<*.0 


11,585 


2.2 


82,719 


15.8 


31,347 


6.0 


38,851 


7.4 


73,903 


14.1 


66,096 


12.6 


8,931 


1.7 


523,881 


100.00 
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TABLE 24 



U.S. and Insular Areas 
Proportion of Anticipated Services Needed for Children 
and Youth 16 Years and )lder Leaving the Educations I 
System fay Handicapping Condition 

School Year 1985-86 

Service 



Evaluation Physical/ Vocational/ 
of VR Mental Training Transitional Vocational Post 

Handicapping Condition Counseling Services Restoration Services Employment Placement Employment Maintenance Transportation 



Mentally Retarded 


10.84 


12.77 


2.35 


15.95 


8.61 


13.96 


5.79 


5.73 


5.83 


Speech 'ipeired 


14.96 


16.42 


1.38 


10.89 


5.11 


19.73 


11.16 


2.42 


2.17 


Visually Handicapped 


9.51 


11.47 


3.31 


11.23 


6.77 


8.98 


3.92 


5.78 


7.85 


Emotionally Disturbed 


15.68 


11.71 


6.00 


13.58 


6.69 


13,17 


4.16 


3.07 


2.06 


Orthopedical ly Impaired 


7.87 


11.21 


6.38 


:i.02 


7.08 


10.51 


2.71 


6.42 


11.01 


Other Health Impaired 


5.38 


10.22 


7.10 


10.57 


5.34 


9.34 


2.22 


7.70 


10.40 


Learning Disabled 


18.18 


13.47 


1.11 


18.65 


7.08 


15.66 


7.36 


2.42 


2.62 


Deaf -Blind 


8.23 


6.04 


4.76 


11.71 


5.29 


9.67 


4.98 


5.21 


7.18 


Multihandi capped 


8.20 


8.84 


5.59 


9.44 


8.07 


10.41 


6.35 


7.37 


7.98 


Hard of Hearing and Deaf 


10.73 


11.25 


1.37 


11.62 


6.05 


11.68 


4.65 


3.28 


5.20 


All Conditions 


14.10 


12.62 


2.78 


1S.79 


7.42 


14.11 


5.98 


4.04 


4.26 



Note: Proportions were calculated by dividing the nuifcer of a particular service needed for individuals with a particular handicapping condition by the 
the total number of services u*ed by individuals with that handicapping condition. 
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Table 24 (continued) 



Handicapping Condition 



Mentally Retarded 
Speech Impaired 
Visually Handicapped 
Emotionally Disturbed 
Orthopedically Impaired 
Other Health Impaired 
Learning Disabled 
Deaf-Blind 
Mutti handicapped 
Hard of Hearing and Deaf 
All Conditions 



Family Independent Residential Interpreter Reader Technical 
Services Living Living Services Services Aides 



Other 
Services 



5.44 


6.81 


3.09 


0.11 


0.62 


0.70 


1.41 


4.21 


2.11 


0.30 


0.30 


0.37 


5.23 


3.27 


3.83 


6.26 


2.15 


0.32 


8.07 


8.18 


2.37 


11.85 


6.54 


3.74 


0.05 


0.19 


0.40 


1.11 


3.87 


8.94 


2.34 


0.13 


0.61 


6.96 


2.87 


6.81 


9.55 


4.54 


0.22 


0.96 


6.42 


3.22 


3.37 


2.89 


0.38 


0.11 


3.01 


1.71 


1.98 


6.57 


6.19 


6.87 


4.98 


3.63 


4.76 


3.93 


6.38 


5.43 


6.08 


1.64 


1.45 


5.26 


1.53 


3.74 


4.31 


1.78 


11.85 


1.36 


9.65 


1.47 


5.68 


5.22 


2.21 


0.57 


1.58 


1.94 


1.70 



Data for States and Ir^ular Areas reporting these data. 

Data as of October 1, 1987. 

ProAjced by ED/SEP Data Analysis System (DANS). 
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TABLE 25 



Number and Percent of Anticipated Services for 1986-87 for 
Students 16 Years of Age and Older Exiting the Educational 
System by Handicapping Condition During School Year 1985-86 



Handicapping Condition 


Number 


Percent 


Mentally Retarded 


168,523 


32.2 


Speech or Language Impaired 


9,769 


1.9 


Visually Handicapped 


6,868 


1.3 


Emotionally Disturbed 


87,686 


16.7 


Learning Disabled 


191,561 


36.6 


Orthopedically Impaired 


12,538 


2.4 


Deaf-Blind 


1,324 


.2 


Other Health Impaired 


12,460 


2.4 


Hard of Hearing and Deaf 


17,881 


3.4 


Multihandicapped 


15,271 


2.9 


Total 


523,881 


100.00 



Data as of October 1, 1987. 



Produced by ED/SEP Data Analysis System (DANS). 
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Anticipated services for learning disabled youth increased 6 percent and services 
for the mentally retarded population decreased 7 percent. These proportions are 
necessarily affected by the number of students with each handicapping condition 
exiting. 

Table 26 presents the number of students exiting the system who needed no 
special services. Fifty-nine percent of these students were learning disabled, 16 
percent were mentally retarded, 12 percent were emotionally disturbed, and 9 
percent were speech or language impaired. In spite of a general decrease in the 
numbers of services needed for 1985-86, an increase in services (9 percent) were 
reported to be needed for the learning disabled population. A significant decrease 
in services (8 percent) was reported for the emotionally disturbed population from 
last year. 

To assure comparable data, the number of students 16 years of age and older 
exiting the educational system in 1985-86 is compared with the number of services 
anticipated to be needed by students aged 17 to 22 in 1986-87, when the exiting 
students would be one year older, Table 27 shows the number of students exiting 
the system and the number of anticipated services needed lor these students by 
handicapping condition. For every student exiting, approximately two and one- 
half services wc- anticipated. Not unexpectedly, the learning disabled and 
speech impaired populations need the fewest numbers of services per student, and 
the multihandicapped, hard of hearing/deaf, oahopedically impaired, and visually 
handicapped youth require the most services. The number of services required 
ranges from six services for each multihandicapped youth to less than one service 
for the speech or language impaired youth. Between two and three services were 
required for learning disabled, emotionally disturbed, and mentally retarded youth. 

For all exiting students 16 years of age and older, approximately 16 percent 
of the services needed are vocational/training services, 14 percent are vocational 
placement services, 14 percent are counseling and guidance services, and 13 
percent are evaluation of vocational rehabilitation services. Vocational services 
commanded the greatest percent of services needed by transitioning special 
education students. Services which are needed by some handicapped youth to 
accomplish activities of daily living, while less in demand, simply reflect the lower 
numbers of students who require this added assistance. 



3. The Vocation?! Rehabilitation Program 

Complete information on the broad spectrum of services outside the 
educational system and available to handicapped students as they begin to make 
the transition from school to work is not available. However, comprehensive 
datais available on the services provided by the State-Federal Program of 
Vocational Rehabilitation (VR) system for persons who have been rehabilitated. 
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TABLE 26 



Number and Percent of Students 16 Years of Age and Older 
Exiting the Educational System Needing No Special Services 
During School Year 1985-86 



Handicapping Condition Number Percent 



Mentally Retarded 


8,237 


16.2 


Speech or Language Impaired 


4,589 


9.0 


Visually Handicapped 


164 


.3 


Emotionally Disturbed 


6,300 


12.4 


Learning Disabled 


29,911 


58.8 


Orthopedically Impaired 


258 


.5 


Deaf-Blind 


70 


.1 


Other Health Impaired 


388 


.8 


Hard of Hearing and Deaf 


730 


1.4 


Multihandicapped 


222 


.4 


Total 


50,869 


100.00 



Data as of October 1, 1987. 

Produced by ED/SEP Data Analysis System (DANS). 
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TABLE 27 



Comparison of the Number of Students 16 to 21 Years Old 
Exiting the Educational System in 1985-86 and the Number 
of Anticipated Services Needed by Students 17 to 22 
Years Old During School Year 1986-87 



Number of 
Students 
Exiting 



Number of 
Services 
Anticipated 



Number of 
Services Per 
Student for 
all Exiting 
Students 



Mentally Retarded 
Speech or Language Impaired 
Visually Handicapped 
Emotionally Disturbed 
Learning Disabled 
Orthopedically Impaired 
Deaf-Blind 

Other Health Impaired 
Hard of Heariug and Deaf 
Multihandicappeu 

All Conditions 



53,581 


168,523 


3.14 


13,445 


9,769 


.73 


1,448 


6,868 


4.74 


28,968 


87,686 


3.03 


103,967 


191,561 


1.84 


2,647 


12,538 


4.74 


181 


1,324 


7.3 


3,049 


12,460 


4.09 


3,703 


17,881 


4.83 


2,634 


15,271 


5.80 


213,623 


523,881 


2.45 



Data as of October 1, 1987. 

Produced by ED/SEP Data Analysis System (DANS). 
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lis Y 1985, 18 040 or 61.9 percent of the handicapped youth under the age 
°\ ;?,. who , cntcrcd the vocational rehabilitation system were successfully 
rehabilitated; 23 016 or 64 percent of youth aged 18 and 19 were rehabilitated- 

r Jf£ ° r ? 15 perCcnt of youth aged 20 and 21 were rehabilitated, for a total 
ot 56,550 handicapped youth rehabilitated in FY 1985. 

am ° f th l S population ' the majority were unmarried, .vhite (73 percent) males 
(03 percent) By far, the greatest primary source of support for handicapped 
youth through the age of 21 who were rehabilitated came from family and friends 
fror the most part, this population enters VR unemployed. 

r ,r. A S°! t 40 I i erCCnt ° f tIlis rehabili tated population, or 22,620 students, were 
referred from elementary or high schools to the VR system. Of that number, 

21 yearHld ^ ^ ^ a8Cd 18 aDd 19 ' and M27 were 20 t( > 

Among the services VR provides to its handicapped clients, and for which 
h v f . rcportcd ' arc diagnosis and evaluation; restoration (medical 

services); education at the college and university or other academic levels 
business school or vocational school education; on-the-job training, personal and 
vocational adjustment, and maintenance/support payments. 

Diagnostic and evaluation services were prov-ded to a total of 50 538 vouth 
U ? and , C Q a8C ?V 8 and I throu 8. h a * c 21 in ™ 1985. Youth between the ag'es of 

were nrovidTd to'T^ "T^ serv . icft Rcstorati ^ or medical services 
were provided to 11,575 youth, with, again, the majority of services being 

s'ervYce! for SLoS 18 * ThC VR SyStCm arrangcd for National 
services for handicapped youth in a range of settings: colleges and universities 

I SlnJZlT 0 cnviro " mc ? t L s » busi ?«s schools, and vocational schools. More 

system Tfn FyT 9 «? An* vo f tional j ch °<* than other kinds of educational 
systems, in FY 1985, 9,312 youth entered vocational schools. An almost eaual 

ZT^JT^ T* ° r an additfona, 

youth enter ng other academic environments. Finally, 1 051 vouth enters 
business school during 1985 as a result of vocational rehabilitation services. 

Ann Tha \u amC yCar ,' vocational rehabilitation arranged on-the-job training for 
6,181 youth personal and vocational adjustment services for 15,248 youth and 
maintenance/3upport payments for another 13,122. 

H ,, n ° n( ; the rehabilitation program is complete, the working status of youth 
han^ dMhcally Eighty-five percent of rehabilitated youth are working in 
the open labor market, 9 percent are working in sheltered workshops, 3 percent 
are homemakers and able to operate within the home independently, and 1 percent 
arc scit -employed. 

While the majority of youth had no earnings at the time of referral to the 
vk system, the majority of youth were ear-ng between $125 and $1- per week 
at closure. 
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Linkages to the VR system while youth with handicaps are still in school 
assures, at the least, evaluation for VR services, and-if determined eligible-an 
increased opportunity to develop vocational skills, obtain employment, and advance 
the ability to live independently. 
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Assisting States and Localities in 
Educating All Children With Handicaps 



One of the primary goals of the EHA-B State Grant Program is to assist 
State and local educational agencies in providing all handicapped children a free 
appropriate public education. This assistance is provided through two primary 
funding systems: 1) State formula grant programs, which include the EHA-B grant 
to States, State Operated Programs for the Handicapped under ECIA, Preschool 
Grant Program, and the Part H program; and 2) discretionary s*ai)t programs 
authorized by the act. 

These assistance programs have played a major role over the past decade in 
supporting States' efforts to expand and diversify services to meet the needs of 
school-aged children with handicaps. At the same time, many States have made 
serious commitments to providing educational and early intervention services to 
children below school age. This commitment has been supported, in part, with 
resources from the formula grant program and discretionary grant programs. As 
evidence has grown regarding the benefits of serving handicapped children in 
their early years, Federal support to States for children birth through 5 has 
increased. With the 1986 Amendments to the Education of the Handicapped Act, a 
new era of Federal support for early intervention and preschool services was 
initiated. Thes^e amendments established a timetable for providing a free 
appropriate public education to all 3- to 5-year-old handicapped children, enacted 
a new grant program to assist States in developing a comprehensive system of 
services for early intervention, and revised discretionary grant programs to 
strengthen the capacity of States to deliver special services for young children. 

This chapter focuses on programs for handicapped children from birth 
through 5. Tt describes the various State formula grant programs and provides 
examples of the ways in which State and local educational agencies are using 
these funds to improve and expand services for young children. The new 
Preschool Grants Program, authorized by the Education of the Handicapped 
Amendments of 1986, is described and States' plans for the first year of 
implementation are discussed. The new program for handicap! *d infants and 
toddlers (Part H) also authorized under the 1986 amendments is discussed in 
detail. The second part of the chapter presents early childhood activities funded 
under discretionary grant programs. A number of examples of activities which 
receive Federal support to develop and improve services \ young children are 
described. Together these projects illustrate the nature of the national effort 
being made to meet the complex needs of young children with disabilities and 
their families. 
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A. STATE FORMULA GRANT PROGRAMS 



Each annual report to Congress on the Education of the Handicapped Act is 
required to provide information on Federal, State, and local expenditures. This 
section of the report describes and provides numerous examples of ways in which 
funds generated by the EHA-B State Grant Program, Chapter 1, handicapped 
program, of ECIA (SOP), State grants for preschoolers and Part H are being used 
by the States to improve services to handicapped infants, preschoolers, and their 
families. 8 



1. EHA-B State Grant Program 

The EHA-B State Grant Program provides funds to States annually on the 
basis of the total number of handicapped children aged 3 through 21 reported by 
their local educational agencies as receiving special education and related services 
on December 1 of the previous fiscal year. The funding for the EHA-B State 
Grant Program has increased from $251,770,00" in FY 77 to $1,338,000,000 in FY 
87. Accordingly, the per child allocation has increased from $72 per child in FY 
77 to $315 for FY 87. This per child allocation is not a per capita expenditure, 
but represents the distribution formula on which the allocation to each State is 
based (see Table 28). 

Each SEA is required to channel at least 75 percent of the funds received 
under the program to LEAs and intermediate educational units (IEUs) to support 
the education of handicapped students (20 U.S.C. 141 l[c][i][B]). Local agencies 
must ensure that these funds are used to provide direct services to handicapped 
children and that the Federal funds are not used to supplant State and local 
expenditures. The remaining 25 percent of the State Grant Program funds may be 
set aside for use by the SEA, with up to one-fifth--or $350,000, whichever is 
greater-used to pay for administrative costs. The portion of the set-aside funds 
not used for administrative purposes--up to 20 percent-may be used to provide 
direct as well as support services for a range of State-established priorities. As 
noted in previous annual reports to Congress, some States do not utilize the 
entire 20 percent for such discretionary purposes, choosing instead to pass along 
a portion of this money to LEAs. 

Most States use some part of their set-aside funds to support a wide range 
of innovative programs. Many SEAs have targeted a portion of these funds to 
meet the needs of special populations, such as preschool children with handicaps, 
by funding the delivery of direct services as wO! as personnel, training, and 
planning. Several States have used their set-aside funds to provide direct 
services to children who are below mandate age, or who are not eligible to 
receive services provided by other agencies. The following cases are illustrative. 



'Additional State data on expenditures is provided in Appendix B, Table BJ1. 
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TABLE 28 



EHA-B State Grant Program Funding, 
Fiscal Years 1977-87 



EHA-B Per-Child 
Fiscal Year State Grants Allocation 



1977 


$ 251,769,927 


$ 72 


1978 


566,030,074 


159 


1979 


804,000,000 


217 


1980 


874,500,000 


230 


1981 


874,500,000 


222 


1982 


931,008,000 


233 


1983 


1,017,900,000 


251 


1984 


1,068,875,000 


261 


1985 


1,135,145,000 


276 


1986 


1,163,282,000 


282 


1987 


1,338,000,000 


315 
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t In Connecticut, ail handicapped students aged 3 to 21 are 
eligible to receive special education services. Services to 
students below the age of three are permissive. Since only a 
limited number of local districts provide services to students 
below the mandated age, the Bureau of Special Education and 
Pupil Personnel Services in Connecticut uses a portion of its 
set-aside money to fund six Regional Educational Service 
Centers (RESCs) to serve disabled children from birth to age 
three. The RESCs cover the entire State, and each RESC 
has its own model of providing direct services, ranging from 
home-based programs, including parent training, to consultant 
services. Nearly 300 children are served through these 
programs which are funded exclusively with set-aside dollars. 
In addition, the Connecticut SEA also awarded discretionary 
grants to urban school districts to provide the same type of 
services to children from birth to age three residing within 
their jurisdictions. Without these funds, the delivery of 
direct services to children under the age of three would be 
significantly more limited. 

• In Arkansas, educational services are mandated for 
handicapped children aged 5 to 21. Services to some 
students below the mandated age range are provided through 
day care programs operated by the Department of Human 
Services (DHS) Division of Developmental Disabilities. The 
DHS programs, however, provide services only to children in 
the 3 to 5 age range who are mentally retarded, autistic, 
epileptic, or who have cerebral palsy. To enable additional 
students to be served, the Arkansas Department of Education 
uses a portion of its set-aside money as a grant to Arkansas 
State University, which contracts with 19 Head Start 
agencies to provide special education to approximately 700 
speech-impaired 3- to 5-year-olds. Although there are no 
requirements for the specific services to be provided, most of 
the funds are spent for speech therapists and aides, and for 
special instructional materials. Other populations of 
handicapped students younger than 5 in Arkansas are served 
through programs supported with other sources of Federal 
funds, including ECIA (SOP) and the EHA Incentive Grant 
Program. As in Connecticut, these programs arc funded 
exclusively with Federal dollars. 

Several States choose to target the preschool population with their 
set-aside money by funding supportive services such as training, program planning, 
and development activities. The following examples illustrate such uses. 

• New Hampshire elected to fund 11 preschool projects with 
EHA-B set-aside funds. While some projects provided direct 
services to preschool age students th?t were supplemental to 
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the services being off ered by the local districts, several 
grants were awarded for training as well as for planning and 
evaluation of local preschool programs. For example, one 
project funded child development workshops for kindergarten, 
reschool and day care perscnnel at sites where preschool 
handicapped children were being mainstreamed, while another 
grant funded Colby-Sawyer College to design and implement 
training models for parents and teachers of preschool 
handicapped children. Similarly, two local districts were 
provided funds to form a preschool advisory committee for 
developing formalized referral and evaluation procedures and 
to develop program options for preschool children determined 
to be handicapped. Other grants were awarded to two school 
districts to purchase screening and assessment instruments to 
ensure comprehensive evaluations of potentially handicapped 
preschool age children. Staff members were also trained in 
the use of the instruments through the set-aside funds. 

• In contrast to the training and development projects funded 
in New Hampshire, North Dakota has used set-aside funds to 
facilitate preschool planning efforts at the local level. One 
planning meeting was conducted for special education 
administrators from five districts and a BIA program to assist 
them in planning new early childhood education programs for 
handicapped preschoolers. Topics for the session focused on 
assessment and programming issues, program administration, 
and program financing. 

Another planning effort, a statewide meeting for special 
education directors and coordinators, teachers in preschool 
programs, elementary principals, and Head Start personnel, 
was cosponsored by the National Diffusion Network and the 
Department of Public Instruction for personnel involved in 
planning new early childhood education programs for 3- to 5- 
year-old handicapped students. The session offered an 
overview of a nationally recognized model, the Portage 
Project, which provides home-based services to young 
children with handicaps. 

• Maryland also allocates a portion of its set-aside funds for 
personnel development projects that include State-initiated 
and locally initiated inservice activities. At the local level, 
each of the 24 LEAs in the State submits a personnel 
development plan for inservice activities that identify priority 
training needs at the lecU level. Similarly, State-initiated 
inservice activities address training priorities of statewide 
significance. In school year 1985-86, one of those priorities 
was early childhood education. A statewide conference was 
held on health issues in early childhood special education for 
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approximately 120 State, local, and community-level service 
providers, administrators, and parents. 



2. State-Operated Programs For the Handicapped 

Grants are also provided to States under Chapter 1 Handicapped Programs of 
the Education Consolidation and Improvement Act of 1981 (ECIA), formerly P.L. 
89-313, a 1965 amendment to Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. These grants are to be used to expand or improve educational services to 
handicapped children currently enrolled in State-operated or State-supported 
schools and programs (SOPs). A 1975 amendment to ECIA (SOP) enabled the use 
of grant funds to follow handicapped children transferred from State-operated or 
State-supported facilities to programs operated by LEAs, in an effort to encourage 
the transfer of children to programs in their home communities. Accordingly, 
most States report using ECIA (SOP) funds to supplement direct services provided 
to children in State-operated facilities and to develop programs for the transition 
of students to their community schools. Table 29 presents the funding history of 
ECIA (SOP) from FY 66 to FY 87, including the amount distributed, the number 
of children served, and the per pupil allocation. 

There is considerable variation across States in the percent of children with 
handicaps served under the ECIA (SOP) program. In 1984, for example, 10 States 
counted 10 percent or more of their handicapped children under this program, 
while 18 States reported 3 percent or less. The remaining States counted between 
3 and 10 percent of their special education population under ECIA (SOP). In 
1986, Research and Evaluation Associates, Inc. (REA) reported the results of a 
study conducted for the U.S. Department of Education that examined factors 
associated with the high- and low-use of the ECIA (SOP) program in nine States. 
This study found among both high- and low-use States that ECIA (SOP) funds 
were being used by some States to support early intervention programs for 
preschool handicapped children. In addition, REA reported that special education 
services to children from birth through age three were particularly associated 
with high or increasing ECIA (SOP) use in States that do not hold LEAs directly 
responsible for providing early intervention and preschool services. 

Among the types of supplemental services provided to children birth through 
5 with handicaps under ECIA (SOP) are home-based intervention programs 
designed to meet the needs of children in their local communities, parent support 
and training, and evaluation to determine the ncd for aid devices. The following 
examples illustrate ways in which States are using ECIA (SOP) grants in serving 
preschool children with handicaps. 
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TABLE 29 

ECIA (SOP) State Formula Grant Funding 
From Fiscal Years 1966-1987 



Average 

Amount Per Pupil 

Fiscal Year Distributed Allocation 



1966 


$ 15,917,101 


$ 243 


1967 


15,078,410 


182 


| A/A 

1968 


24,746,993 


283 


1969 


29,781,258 


309 


1970 


37,483,838 


339 


1971 


46,130,772 


379 


1972 


56,380,937 


428 


1973 


75,962,098 


481 


1974 


85,777,779 


515 


1975*/ 


183,732,163 


1,028 


1976 


111,433,451 


592 


1977 


121,590,937 


604 


1978 


132,492,071 


592 


1979 


143,353,492 


635 


1980 


145,000,000 


620 


1981 


152,625,000 


626 


1982 


146,520,000 


604 


1983 


146,520,000 


596 


1984 


146,520,000 


593 


1985 


150,170,000 


587 


1986 


143,713,000 


572 


1987 


150,170,000 


588 



From fiscal years 1966-74, the funds appropriated 
were for use in that fiscal year. However, beginning 
in FY 75, funds were to be used in the succeeding 
fiscal year. As a result, the appropriation in FY 75 
was for funds to be used in both fiscal years 1975 and 
1976. 
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• Through the State School for the Deaf, the Arkansas 
Department of Education uses a portion of its ECIA (SOP) 
funds to serve hearing-impaired and deaf children aged birth 
to 5 who are not eligible under the State's age mandate to 
receive special education and related services. Over 100 
children are served through a home intervention program 
which provides hearing evaluations, speech and language 
therapy, audiology and psychological services, as well as 
parent training to promote optimal learning experiences 
during the early years. The SEA reports that students such 
as these, who in the past would have been institutionalized 
at school age because of the severity of their handicaps and 
their communication difficulties, are now being mainstreamed 
into regular school settings at the age of x Students served 
by School for the Deaf personnel all reside within close 
proximity to the State-operated school. Students beyond the 
area served by the School for the Deaf are provided similar 
services by staff funded with EHA Incentive Grant dollars. 

• The Utah State Office of Education supports an outreach 
program for preschool handicapped students that is similar to 
the program in Arkansas. The Parent Infant Program (PIP) 
is a home intervention program that serves students below 
the State age mandate, and is provided for both hearing- 
impaired and visually impaired students. The preschool 
component for children with hearing impairments is delivered 
by parent home trainers from the Utah School for the Deaf, 
who provide early language development and speech and 
hearing training for children from birth to 5. The Utah 
School for the Blind provides similar services for visually 
impaired preschoolers. As in Arkansas, staff in Utah report 
that these services enable young students to be more 
successful in the regular school setting when they are 
eventually mainstreamed. 

• In Connecticut, one use of ECIA (SOP) funds is through the 
American School for the Deaf, which also provides home 
instruction in receptive and expressive language 
communication skills to pre-mandate age hearing-impaired 
students and their parents. In addition, ECIA (SOP) funds 
are used to provide audiologica! evaluations and appropriately 
fitted amplification devices to very young children, and to 
maintain a loaner bank of hearing aids for use while personal 
aids are being repaired. During the 1985-86 school year, 92 
percent of the loaner bank devices were used. Other 
activities funded with ECIA (SOP) grant money include 
scheduling meetings and social events to allow parents of 
preschool age children to interact with professional staff and 
with one another to discuss common problems and needs 
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relating to their hearing-impaired children* Sign language 
classes are also held for parents. 

• Similar home intervention programs are operated with ECIA 
(SOP) funds by the Louisiana School for the Deaf for 
hearing-impaired children and deaf infants and their parents. 
In addition, regional resource centers have also been 
established at strategic locations so that parents can visit for 
assistance and participate in additional training activities. 
Another program funded with ECIA (SOP) dollars is operated 
by the Louisiana State University Medical Center for infants 
in need of occupational therapy services. Services, delivered 
by certified occupational therapists, are provided in the home 
to infants and their families. 



3* Grants Programs for Preschoolers 

The Preschool Incentive Grants Program was first funded in FY 77 to 
encourage States to increase educational services to preschool children with 
handicaps aged 3 through 5. With the passage of the Education of the 
Handicapped Act Amendments of 1986, the Preschool Incentive Grants Program 
was replaced by the Preschool Grants Program. The new program was designed to 
ensure that by no later ihan 1991, all 3- to 5-year-olds with handicaps would 
have access to a free appropriate public education. The first part of this section 
discusses activities funded under the old Incentive Grants Program. The second 
section presents requirements and implementation of the new Preschool Grants 
Program. 



a) Preschool Incentive Grants Program 

Under the Preschool Incentive Grant Program, the distribution of funds to 
States was based on the number of handicapped children in the 3 to 5 age range 
receiving special education and related services. In FY 86, States received $110 
for each child served. The Education of the Handicapped Act Amendments of 
1983 expanded the age range eligible to be served to birth through 5 years. 
However, the amendments did not alter the 3 through 5 age range used to 
determine the distribution of funds. 

In FY 77, the first year the Preschool Incentive Grants Programs was 
funded, less than one-half of the States elected to participate in the program. 
Over the years, an increasing number of States chose to participate. In FY 87, 
all of the eligible agencies participated in the program. This increase in State 
participation has been accompanied by a 35 percent increase in the number of 
preschool children receiving special education and related services. 

A review of Incentive Grant performance reports demonstrates that States 
elected to use these funds tc meet the needs of young handicapped children in 
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diverse ways, depending on the circumstances of the service delivery system and 
resources of each State. They initiated, improved, or expanded direct services to 
children, including diagnostic assessments; provided training and technical 
assistance to personnel and parents; funded the development of interagency 
agreements or involvement in interagency groups; and sponsored public awareness 
and Child Find activities. Two types of activities described most frequently in 
the FY 86 performance reports were the provision of direct services to children 
and technical assistance. 

Many States, including Utah, Maine, and Tennessee, reported that the 
Preschool Incentive Grant made a substantial contribution to the development and 
expansion of direct seivice programs for preschool handicapped children. Some of 
them also reported that services to this population would have been unavailable or 
substantially limited without this support. Colorado, North Carolina, and 
Kentucky, among other States, reported that in addition to fostering the 
development of direct services, activities supported by this program increased 
public awareness regarding the importance of serving handicapped children at an 
earlier age and increased interest within the State in making services available to 
as yet unserved children with handicaps. The following description illustrates how 
States used Incentive Grants in the delivery of direct services. 

In California, a major focus of activities supported under their 
Incentive Grant has been to provide a wide range of placement options 
at the local level and, thus, promote service delivery in the least 
restrictive environment. California channeled over 95 percent of its 
grant funds to LEAs. To receive these funds, districts were required to 
provide special education services in integrated settings appropriate for 
preschool children. To serve children within their local communities, 
LEAs have arranged for placements in Head Start programs, private 
nursery schools, laboratory schools, community college child 
development centers, and nursery schools operated by adult education 
programs. 

A priority use of Incentive Grant funds in many States has been for training 
and technical assistance activities, designed to foster program improvements and 
growth. Some states, such as Virginia, Connecticut and Maine, use a substantial 
amount of their grants to fund regional technical assistance networks. Others, 
such as Maryland, support projects of statewide significance by concentrating 
resources on assistance efforts that will benefit a wide range of personnel 
throughout the State. The following examples illustrate such approaches. 

• Maine has developed a two-part approach to the delivery of 
training and technical assistance. First, through its 
statewide Early Childhood Network, comprised of nine 
regional networks, Incentive Grant funds were used to 
provide inservicc training to 4,632 professionals, 
paraprofessionals, and parents. Among the training topics 
addressed were language development, parent-child relations, 
play, the behaviorally different child, the vulnerable child, 
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normal growth and development, and sibling issues. Others 
involved program issues and skill development, such as 
assessment and screening, parent/educator collaboration, 
affective education, child abuse, LRE, resource identification, 
IEP development, and interagency collaboration. The 
Network also responded to 1,527 requests for technical 
assistance from ersons involved with childien with special 
needs, including parents, mental health and health 
professionals, social services workers, educators, daycare 
providers, and program administrators In such areas as 
community outreach and interagency collaboration. 

The second facet of training and technical assistance under 
the Incentive Grant was a special project, "Learning 
Together~A Collaboration of Parents and Educators," 
designed to increase and improve cooperative efforts among 
professionals and parents. This project developed a training 
seminar, entitled "Learning Together," which was piloted, 
evaluated, and made available upon request to groups across 
the State. In addition, the project developed a regional 
resource center for parents and educators to provide 
assistance in such areas as child development, parenting, and 
regular and special education. Information is disseminated 
periodically through a project newsletter to 1200 parents and 
educators statewide, and through State and regional 
conferences, including one co-sponsored with the Connecticut 
Parent Advocacy Center on effective parent-educator 
communications. 

Maryland provided training to teachers of young handicapped 
children through a television series, "Beginnings," developed 
in cooperation with the Maryland Center for Public 
Broadcasting and the Maryland State Department of 
Instructional Television. Comprised of 12 programs, the 
series addresses such topics as child development, 
neurodevelopment, gross and fine motor development, 
language and cognitive development, social and emotional 
development, child/parent/teacher interaction, assessment, 
developmental teaching, and structuring the environment for 
preschool learners. The programs were aired ,;atewide and 
were supplemented by an administrators and participants 
guide. 

Maryland also developed a series of training manuals for 
parents to provide concise information on promoting healthy 
growth and development. These manuals, entitled Parent 
Helpers, are used in conjunction with programs provided by 
LEAs. Since their development, over 5,000 copies of the 
Parent Helper series have been disseminated. To respond to 
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individual requests for assistance, Maryland has also 
disseminated resource packets. These packets provide 
information on such topics as technology in early childhood 
special education, interagency collaboration at the local level, 
prevention of the spread of communicable diseases! 
specialized health care issues, infant assessment, transition,' 
and assessing program strengths and needs. 



b) Preschool Grants Program 

In 1986, the Department estimated that 75 percent of all children with 

™ 3 r thr °!l gh 5 a8C gr0up WCre receivicg s P ecial ^ucatton and 
™ ?. s f rv,ces - J" order t0 encourage and assist States in developing the 
capacity to serve the remaining children, the Education of the Handicapped Act 

jnST? ! ? W est u ablis ^ Cd the goaI of servi °8 a " handicapped children aged 
11 ) l f u 5 ' ,°^ later thaD FY 9L To achieve this 8° al > Congress authorized a 
new Preschool Grant Program to replace the Preschool Incentive Grant Program 
and eliminated the Early Childhood State Plan Grant Program, preSJSS 
authorized under the Handicapped Children's Early Education Program PlanS 

™? S5F 0 !? 1 *? a , Ct, ^- ieS f ° r Carly childh00d education, previously carried 

out under the Early Childhood State Plan Grant program, are now incorporated S 
the Preschool Grant Program and a new Handicapped Infants and Toddlers 
Program, discussed later in this chapter. loaaiers 

„ic„ J°.u aSS - St ^ Sta . tCS i n meeting the new goa1 ' incr eased financial incentives were 

1 Ha.hl ? 0nZCd - by C ° ngrCSS - UndCr tnC Presch001 Grant ^grim. States are 
eligible to receive a two-part grant. Under the first part, for each child served 

FY 55 t2S°- US fv° c ° 2£ a8Cd 3 thr0Ugh 5 ' States can receivc U P t0 $300 «■ 
f Jn h $ ,° ? u Y 88 ' $5 °° iD FY 89 ' and 51 '00° in FY 90 and thereafter. The 
second part of the grant is designed to provide financial assistance to States for 
serving previously unserved children. To be eligible for this part of the grant, 
States are required to estimate each year the number of new children in the 3 
l 8 -M 8 J° U u P Wh ° J" 1 bC SCrved the foll °wing school year. For each 
H *« « in?- ld to fc be "^.over the previous year, States are eligible to receive 
up to $3 800 in each of the fiscal years from 1987 through 1989. The awards for 
ZTi °nf r ^° an ? nl \ be , made when there is an increase in both a) the combined 
fSfiw chiidren ,n tne 3 through 5 age group served under EHA-B and ECIA 
ru Pi* r V** yCar t0 the next ' and b) tne number of children served under 
2tT ♦ .* S \ me ^ eri ° d - Witn tnese enhan ced incentives, Congress expressed 

^q, -? e u ,° n that StateS wouId be servi °8 a11 eli 8 ible children by 1990 (or 
lyyi, if the planned appropriation levels are not met). 

In addition to providing financial incentives to serve all children with 
handicaps in this age group, Congress established certain consequences for States 

XiSFSrL gcal ; First ' if a state fails t0 meet the 8° al of servi °8 a« 

eligible children aged 3 through 5 by the mandated date, it will not be eligible to 
receive a Preschool Grant. Second, failure to meet this goal precludes States 
from counting children in the 3 through 5 age group for purposes of generating 
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Part B funds for this population. Finally, unless all children in this age group 
are receiving a free appropriate public education, States (including local 
educational agencies and other public institutions or agencies) are ineligible to 
receive funding under Parts C through G of EHA for projects, which relate 
exclusively to activities involving children aged 3 through 5. Of the 50 States 
and the District of Columbia, 22 currently mandate the provision of a free 
appropriate public education to all handicapped children from 3 years of age 
(Table 30). The mandate in six of these States extends to birth. In the 
remaining 29 States, the mandate for special education and related services begins 
at 4, 5, or 6 years of age. In seven of these States with a mandate above age 3, 
special education and related services are required at age 3 or younger for certain 
groups of handicapped children, for example, for those with particular 
handicapping conditions. 

For school year 1 987-88, all States have elected to participate in the 
Preschool Grant Program and were awarded a basic grant of $300 for each child 
who was receiving special education and related services on December 1, 1986. 
The remainder of the funds appropriated for the program was allocated to States 
on the basis of the number of additional children they estimated would be served 
on December 1, 1987. Estimating procedures were developed by each State and 
approved by the Office of Special Education Programs. For the 1987-88 school 
year, States estimated that an additional 30,665 children would be served, an 
increase of 11 percent over the previous year. Fifty States and Territories 
estimated an increase, with increases ranging from 9 to 6,500 children. The 
average estimated increase was 613 children. The remaining nine States and 
Territories did not estimate increases in the three through five age group for 
school year 1987-88. For each of these new children, States are receiving 
approximately $3,270 in FY 87 fur.ds. If the actual number of children served 
differs from the State estimate, adjustments will be made to the State's allotment 
for the subsequent fiscal year. Table 31 provides a summary of the funding 
history and the number of children served under the Section 619 programs, 
including the new Preschool Grant Program. 

For FY 87, States receiving funds under the Preschool Grant Program must 
distribute a* least 70 percent of the grant to LEAs. Up to 25 percent may be 
reserved by the SEA to be used for planning and development of a comprehensive 
statewide system of service delivery for handicapped children from birth, and for 
the provision of direct and support services for handicapped children in the 3 
through 5 age group. The remaining 5 percent of the grant may be used by the 
SEA for administration. In subsequent years, the distribution to LEAs increases 
to 75 percent of the grant, and the SEA set-aside decreases to 20 percent. 
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TABLE 30 



State Mandates for Serving Handicapped Children Aged Six and Under 



Birth 



Iowa 


Virginia Alaska 




Arkansas 


Guam 


District of Coltasbia 


Delaware (5) 


Colorado 




Hawaii 


Oklahoma (6) 


Kansas 


Michigan 


i uinois 


Tennessee (7) 


Kentucky 


Nebraska 


Ksssachuset ts 




Northern Marianas 'stand 


New Jersey 


new Hampshire 




Mississippi 


Puerto Rico 


new Mexico 




Missouri 


South Dakota 


Nortn Dakota 




New York 




KDooe island 




North Carolina 




virgin islands 




Ohio 




Washington 




Utah 




Wisconsin 




West Virginia 








Wyoming 




Connecticut (1) 








Louiciana (2) 




Alabama (8) 




Minnesota (3) 




Arizona (9) 




Texas (4) 




California (10) 








Florida (11) 








Georgia (12) 








Indiana (13) 








Maine (14) 








Nevada (15) 








Pennsylvania (16) 








South Carolina (i7) 



Idaho (18) 
Montana (19) 
Oregon (20) 
Vermont (21) 



Sots: States having different Mandated ages for particular handicapping conditions, scheduled change in mandated 
age, or whose provision of kindergarten affects the age marvfete are shown below the dashed line (----). 
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Table 30 (continued) 



Numbered Motes ; 

(1) Connecticut: 2.8 years; 

(2) Louisiana: 3-all handicapping conditions, 0-children with serious handicapping conditions that, without 
intervention, wilt become progressively more difficult for successful intervention by school age; 

(3) Minnesota: 3-all handicapping conditions; o-atl handicapping conditions as of 1988-89 school year; 

(4) Texas: 3-all handicapping conditions, 0-(VI, HI, OB); 

(5) Delaware: 4-atl handicapping conditions, 3-(TMH, SMH, PI), 0-(HI, VI, OB, A); 

(6) Oklahoma: 4-all handicapping conditions, 0-<D,B, and "failing to thrive" interpreted to be those who are 50 
percent delayed); 

(7) Tennessee: 4-all handicapping conditions, 3-(HI); 

(8) Alabama: At school age or kindergarten; 

(9) Arizona: The legal school age is age 6 unless a kindergarten is maintained and the age is dropped to 5. All 
districts maintain a kindergarten. Technically, the mandate begins at 5 years; 

(10) California: 3-all children requiring intensive special education and services; 0-LEAs thst provided services 
to children from birth to 3 during the 1980-81 school year must continue to do so; 

(11) Florida: 5-all handicapping conditions, 0-(DB, SPH, TMH, PRMH, SEO, A); 

(12) Georgia: 5-all handicapping conditions, O-(SEO); 

(13) Indiana: 5-all handicapping conditions; 

(14) Maine: Kindergarten is mandated. All children are eligible with date of birth before October 15 of the school 
year; 

(15) Nevada: 5-all handicapping conditions, 3-(MH), 0-(HI, VI); 

(16) Pennsylvania: Mandate is when child is eligible for school. Because all districts provide kindergarten, 
mandate begins with kindergarten; 

(17) South Carolina: 5-all handicapping conditions, 4-(VI, HI, 0); 

(18) Idaho: 5-if LEA offers kindergarten; 

(19) Montana: 5-if LEA offers kindergarten; 

(20) Oregon: 5-if LEA offers kindergarten; as of the 1990-91 school year, all school districts will be required to 
provide kindergarten; 

(21) Vermont: 5-if LEA offers kindergarten, 3-for school districts providing early childhood education, 5-all 
handicapping conditions as of 1988-89 school year, and 3-all handicapping conditions as of 1991. 
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Table 30 (continued) 



Legend of AhbreviAtin ns f or Handicapping Conditions ; 



A 


- Autistic 


AH 


* Aurally Handicapped 


B 


• Blind 


D 


* Deaf 


DB 


- Deaf- s 


HI 


• Hearing Impaired 


NH 


• Mentally Handicapped 


NIDH 


• Mildly Handicapped 


MO0H 


• Moderately Handicapped 


PI • 


Physically Handicapped 



PRMH - Profoundly Mentally Handicapped 
SPH • Severely Physically Handicapped 
SO - Substantially Delayed 
SH - Severely Handicapped 
SED - Severely Emotionally Disturbed 
SMOH - Severely Mentally Handicapped 
TMH - Trainable Mentally Handicapped 
VI - Visually impaired 



Source: NASDSE, 1987. 
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TABLE 31 



Incentive Grant Program Funding 
From Fiscal Year 1977 to 1987 



Fiscal Year Funding Child Count Per Child Share 



1977 


$12,500,000 


197,000 


$ 63 


1978 


15,000,000 


201,000 


75 


1979 


17,500,000 


215,000 


81 


1980 


25,000,000 


232,000 


108 


1981 


25,000,000 


237,000 


105 


1982 


24,000,000 


228,000 


105 


1983 


25,000,000 


242,000 


103 


1984 


26,330,000 


243,000 


108 


1985 


29,000,000 


259,000 


112 


1986 


28,710,000 


261,008 


110 


1987*/ 


79,734,900 


265,783 


300 


1987^ 


100,265,100 


30,665 


3,210 



1/ Represents basic grant of $300 per child for all children receiving 
FAPE aged 3 through 5 years on December 1, 1986. 

fe/ Represents supplemental grant of $3,269 per child for each additional 
previously unserved child. States estimated would be receiving FAPE in 
age group 3 through 5 as of December 1, 1987. 
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narJJ^? It t°l **** W1 " be distribu ting the required minimum 70 

P S5? L , Prcsch0 ° 1 Grant award to LEAs, some have opted to pass along 
additional funds as well. These funds may only be used for serving children aged 

Lm^tt,; n Z U u ¥ T S6r ^ g , ° hildren fr0m birth throu « h a 8 e 2 a '* available 
Chapter Handicapped Infants and Toddlers Program discussed later in this 

Under the revised Section 619 authority, many States plan to use part of 
rtmhlTill "S, C °" tiniie aCtiviti6S P reviousl y supported under the Early 
fvstlm ^? i! L \ v ° rant . Pr ° 8ram f0r devcl °P in 8 a statewide comprehensive 
S^rT -J 1 ;"!; Am0Dg thC devel °P m «nt activities States will support 
7*11 e «£n f h i • - ndS arC PCrSOnnel ^velopment, establishing interagencv 
agreements, and designing approaches to meet the unique service delivery needs 
within their State. Set-aside funds will also be used to provide St and 

exE Tosram? ^ ^^en-for example, to supplement or expand 

existing programs at the local level. Specific activities planned include 

ShHSXP 00 ° CnhanCCd approachfS t0 Child ^nd, increased opportunide for 
Tnc SSS 1 ! assessments ' and development of programs for children with low- 
handicapping conditions The following examples illustrate how Statls 
intend to use Preschool Grant set-aside funds. 

• Iowa has had a mandate to provide special education and 
related services to children with handicaps from birth for 
several years. Thus, early childhood education programs have 
been established in many of the LEAs and Area Education 
Agencies (AEAs) in the State. The Iowa SEA will be 
assisting LEAs and AEAs to evaluate and improve the 
services. As a first step, the SEA will complete the 
development of its Early Childhood Special Education Program 
Review guidelines. These guidelines will provide a basis for 
developing an individualized review of a district's program, to 
be conducted cooperatively by SEA early childhood staff 
members and a district. Prior to the formal review, districts 
W ^L COnduCt a structure d self-assessment of their early 
childhood program. Using the results of this assessment, a 
site review team, comprised of SEA and district personnel 
consultants with special expertise appropriate to the needs of 
the district, and others such as personnel trainers and 
program evaluators, will visit the district for several days to 
observe programs, talk with staff and parents, and review 
district policies and procedures. The guidelines and review 
process enable a district to focus on any one or more 
components of their program, including child identification 
and assessment, program placement, curriculum and 
instruction, physical environment, family involvement, and 
administration. Preliminary results of the evaluation review 
will be discussed with district administrators and then 
incorporated by the SEA into a final report, which includes 
recommendations for program improvement. The SE\ will 
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make funds and technical assistance available to help districts 
implement those program improvements they consider to be of 
particular priority. 



The Texas SEA plans to contract for the development of a 
statewide Adaptive/ Assistive Device Network specially 
designed to meet the needs of children with handicaps aged 
three through five. Under this contract, a central 
coordinating team comprised of administrative and planning 
staff, occupational, physical, speech and language therapists, 
and others will design and establish a regional resource 
system to enable local programs to access equipment and 
devices as well as technical assistance and training. The 
central facility will make equipment and material loans 
available through the State's regional education service 
centers, provide leadership to these centers for serving 
districts in their region, conduct statewide conferences and 
workshops, and provide technical assistance and training in 
the use of aids and corrective devices. Through a newsletter 
and other means, the network will promote the use of the 
equipment services available for preschool youngsters. 

The New York SEA will award grants to 14 Direction Service 
Centers, located regionally throughout the State, to assist in 
the development of a statewide comprehensive system of 
service delivery. Through arrangements with hospitals, 
clinics, social services, and other local agencies, these 
centers will be responsible for receiving and tracking the 
referrals of children from birth through 5 who may require 
early intervention or special education services. In addition, 
the Direction Service Centers will provide parents with 
individualized help in locating and accessing needed services 
in their area. A continuum of family support will be 
provided by each center. For some parents, centers will 
provide information resources, while for others, additional 
services will include scheduling appointments with service 
providers, arranging transportation, or accompanying parents. 
Short- and long-term followup of children referred to the 
centers, and by the centers to othe agencies, will be 
monitored to assure that the needs of children and their 
families are being met. 



4. Handicapped Infants and Toddlers Program 

Federal commitment and support for serving handicapped children from birth 
was increased with the enactment of the EH A Amendments of 1986. Citing the 
overwhelming need to expand and improve the provision of early intervention 
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programs for infants and toddlers with handicaps, Congress established new 
Federal policy to provide financial assistance to States: 



• to develop and implement a statewide comprehensive, 
coordinated, multidisciplinary, interagency program of early 
intervention services for handicapped infants and toddlers 
and their families; 

• to facilitate the coordination of payment for early 
intervention services from Federal, State, local, and private 
sources (including public and private insurance coverage); and 

• to enhance State capacity to provide quality early 
intervention services and expand and improve existing early 
intervention services being provided to handicapped infants, 
toddlers, and their families. 

Authorized as Part H of EHA, the purpose of the handicapped infants and 
toddlers program is: 



to enhance the development of handicapped infants and 
toddlers and to minimize their potential for developmental 
delay; 

to reduce the educational costs to society, by minimizing the 
need for special education and related services after 
handicapped infants and toddlers reach school age; 

to minimize the likelihood of institutionalization of 
handicapped individuals and maximize the potential for their 
independent living in society; and 

to enhance the capacity of families to meet the special needs 
of their infants and toddlers with handicaps. 



In dev loping and implementing a statewide comprehensive service delivery 
system, States must establish a definition of the population of children who will 
be eligible for early intervention services. Guidelines provided by the statute 
specify that children to be served under the program are those who, from birth 
through age two, need early intervention services because they: 

• are experiencing developmental delays, as measured by 
appropriate diagnostic procedures in one or more of the 
following areas: cognitive development, physical development, 
language and speech development, psychosocial development, 
or self-help skills; or 



have a diagnosed physical or mental condition which has a 
high probability of resulting in developmental delay. 
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In addition, at State discretion, eligible children may include those in the same 
age group who are at risk of having substantial developmental delays if early 
intervention services are not provided. 

Although States have some discretion regarding the range of services which 
will be available, Part H specifies minimal criteria which must be met in a State's 
service delivery system. The statewide system must include developmental 
services which: 

• are provided under public supervision and at no cost except 
where Federal or State law provides for a system of 
payments by families, including a schedule of sliding fees; 

• are designed to meet the child's developmental needs in any 
of the following areas: physical development, cognitive 
development, language and speech development, psychosocial 
development, or self-help skills; and 

• meet State standards and are provided by qualified personnel 
including special educators, speech and language pathologists 
and audiologists, occupational and physical therapists, 
psychologists, social workers, nurses, and nutritionists. 

A broad range of early intervention services are to be available to children 
served under this program. At a minimum, such services include family training 
counseling and home visits; special instruction; speech pathology and audiology; 
occupational and physical therapy; psychological services; case management 
services; medical services for diagnostic or evaluation purposes; early 
identification, screening and assessment services; and health services necessary to 
enable the infant or toddler to benefit from other early intervention services. 
For each child served under this program, an Individualized Family Services Plan 
that will guide service delivery must be developed by a multidisciplinary team, 
which includes the parent, and evaluated at least annually. 

Under the Part H program, the governor in a participating State must 
designate a lead agency to be responsible for administering and monitoring the 
program. In addition, each participating State must establish an Interagency 
Coordinating Council, comprised of IS members, to assist the lead agency in the 
development of a coordinated, comprehensive system of service delivery. 
Membership on this council must include parents, representatives of agencies 
involved in the provision of or payment for early intervention services, and a 
State legislator, as well as persons involved in service delivery and personnel 
preparation. The Interagency Coordinating Council is expected to assist the lead 
agency in identifying sources of fiscal support for services, assigning financial 
responsibility to appropriate agencies, and promoting the development and 
implementation of interagency agreements. In addition, the Council in each State 
is responsible for submitting an annual report to the Governor and to the 
Secretary of Education on the status of early intervention programs for 
handicapped infants and toddlers and their families. 
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Funds provided for this program may be used for planning, development, and 
implementation of the statewide system. These funds may also be used for direct 
services for handicapped infants, toddlers and their families-as long as those 
services are not usually provided from other public or private sources-and for 
expanding and improving on existing services. In order to apply for funds under 
this program, States must meet certain application criteria. In the first and 
second year, States must assure that funds awarded under Part H will be used to 
assist the State in implementing a statewide system of service delivery. For years 
three and four, States must, in addition, demonstrate that they have adopted 
policies which incorporate all components of a statewide service delivery system 
(Figure 11) and assure that the statewide systems will be in effect no later than 
the beginning of the fourth year with certain limited exceptions. In order to be 
eligible for a grant for the fifth or any succeeding year, States must demonstrate 
that comprehensive early intervention services are available to all infants and 
toddlers with handicaps. 

For FY 87, all States, the District of Columbia, BIA, and six of the insular 
areas elected to participate in the Part H program. An appropriation of $50 
million was allocated on the basis of each State's population of all infants and 
toddlers, birth through two years of age. Each State's FY 1987 award, ranging 
from approximately $244,000 to $5,735,000, is shown in Table 32. 

States have designated a variety of agencies and interagency units to serve 
as lead agency. (See Figure 12.) Approximately one-third have designated the 
State educational agencies; another third have selected the State Department of 
Health; and the remainder have designated another agency, such as State 
departments of social services or human resources, or interdepartmental 
committees. In all but one of the seven States that had a mandate prior to the 
1986 EHA Amendments concerning handicapped children from birth, the SEA is 
serving as the lead agency. In Maryland, the Governor's Office of Children and 
Youth will serve as the lead agency. It is anticipated that over the next one or 
two years some States may reassign lead agency responsibility as a result of 
initial planning activities. 

In their applications to the Part H program in 1987, nearly all States 
emphasized their intention to focus initial efforts on the organization of their 
interagency coordinating council, and on establishing procedures to operationalize 
council activities. In addition, to meet the requirement for establishing policies 
by year three of their participation in the Part H program, States described the 
need to prioritize and undertake policy and program planning efforts that would 
establish a foundation for future development and implementation activities 
associated with the 14 components of a statewide system. For many States, the 
continuation of planning and development activities initiated previously under the 
State Plan Grant and State Incentive Grant programs will be a priority. In fact, 
because of these and earlier initiatives, diversity in States' activities under the 
Part H program is clearly evident. For example, while some will undertake for 
the first time concentrated efforts to establish criteria for eligibility that are 
consistent across agencies in their States, others will modify existing eligibility 
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FIGURE 11 



Sec. 1476. Requirements for Statev/ide System 



A statewide system of coordinated, comprehensive, multidisciplinary, 
interagency programs providing appropriate early intervention services 
to all handicapped infants and toddlers and their families shall include 
the minimum components under subsection (b). 

The statewide system required by subsection (a) shall include, at a 
minimum: 

(1) a definition of the term 'developmentally delayed' that will 
be used by the State in carrying out programs under this 
part, 

(2) timetables for ensuring that appropriate early intervention 
services will be available to all handicapped infants and 
toddlers in the State before the beginning of the fifth year 
of a State's participation under this part, 

(3) a timely, comprehensive, multidisciplinary evaluation of the 
functioning of each handicapped infant and toddler in the 
State and the needs of the families to appropriately assist in 
the development of the handicapped infant or toddler. 

(4) for each handicapped infant and toddler in the State, an 
individualized family service plan in accordance with section 
1477, including case management services in accordance with 
such service plan, 

(5) a comprehensive child find system, consistent with part B, 
including a system for making referrals to service providers 
that includes timelines and provides for the participation by 
primary referral sources, 

(6) a public awarenera program focusing on early identification 
of handicapped infants and toddlers, 

(7) a central directory which includes early intervention services, 
resources, and experts available in the State and research 
and demonstration projects being conducted in the State, 

(8) a comprehensive system of personnel development, 

(9) a single line of responsibility in a lead agency designated or 
established by the Governor for carrying out 
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the general administration, supervision, and monitoring of 
programs and activities receiving assistance under section 
1473 to ensure compliance with this part, 

the identification and coordination of all available resources 
within the State from Federal, State, local and private 
sources, 

the assignment of financial responsibility to the appropriate 
agency, 

the development of procedures to ensure that services are 
provided to handicapped infants and toddlers and their 
families in a timely manner pending the resolution of any 
disputes among public agencies or service providers, 

the resolution of intra-and interagency disputes, and 

the entry into formal interagency agreements that define the 
financial responsibility of each agency for paying for early 
intervention services (consistent with State law) and 
procedures for resolving disputes and that include all 
additional components necessary to ensure meaningful 
cooperation and coordination, 

(10) a policy pertaining to the contracting or making of other 
arrangements with service providers to provide early 
intervention services in the State, consistent with the 
provisions of this part, including the contents of the 
application used and the conditions of the contract or other 
arrangements, 

(11) a procedure for seeming timely reimbursement of funds used 
under this part in accordance with section 1481(a), 

(12) procedural safeguards with respect to programs under this 
part as required by section 1480, and 

(13) policies and procedures relating to the establishment and 
maintenance of standards to ensure that personnel necessary 
to carry out this part are appropriately and adequately 
prepared and trained, including 

(A) the establishment and maintenance of standards which are 
consistent with any State approved or recognized 
certification, licensing, registration, or other comparable 
requirements which apply to the area in which such personnel 
are providing early intervention services, and 



(A) 

(B) 

(C) 
(D) 

(E) 
(F) 
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(B) to the extent such standards are not based on the highest 
requirements in the State applicable to a specific profession 
or discipline, the steps the State is taking to require the 
retraining or hiring of personnel that meet appropriate 
professional requirements in the State, and 

(14) a system for compiling data on the numbers of handicapped 
infants and toddlers and their families in the State in need 
of appropriate early intervention services (which may be 
based on a sampling of data), the numbers of such infants 
and toddlers and their families served, the types of services 
provided (which may be based on a sampling of data), and 
other information required by the Secretary. 
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TABLE 32 



Part H Allocations to State Agencies 
Fiscal Year 1987 



State Total Allocation^ 



Alabama 


$ 759,224.00 


Alaska 


244,444.00 


Arizona 


711,501.00 


Arkansas 


446,858.00 


California 


5,735,396.00 


Colorado 


694,148.00 


Connecticut 


537,964.00 


Delaware 


244,444.00 


District of Columbia 


244,444.00 


Florida 


1,991,336.00 


Georgia 


1,193,066.00 


Hawaii 


244,444.00 


Idaho 


244,444.00 


Illinois 


2,268,995.00 


Indiana 


1,023.868.00 


Iowa 


537,964.00 


Kansas 


507,595.00 


Kentucky 


/Of J?1 A A 

685,471.00 


Louisiana 


1 f\A 1 111 A A 

1,041,222.00 


Maine 




\Aa rvl ft firi 

LVLal y la 1111 


R^? 077 no 

ODL,y 1 1 .\J\J 


Massachusetts 


993,499.00 


Michigan 


1,709,339.00 


Minnesota 


845,992.00 


Mississippi 


563,995.00 


Missouri 


963,130.00 


Montana 


244,444.00 


Nebraska 


329,720 00 


Nevada 




New Hampshire 


244,444.00 


New Jersey 


1,288,512.00 


New Mexico 


351,412.00 


New York 


3,197,418.00 


North Carolina 


1,106,298.00 


North Dakota 


244,444.00 


Ohio 


2,021,705.00 


Oklahoma 


698,486.00 


Oregon 


503,257.00 


Pennsylvania 


2,013,028.00 
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Tabic 32 (continued) 



State Total Allocation*/ 



Rhode Island $ 244,444.00 

South Carolina 655,102.00 

South Dakota 244,444.00 

Tennessee 841^654!oO 

Texas 3,852,520.00 

Utah 494,580.00 

Vermont 244,444.00 

Virginia 1,049,898.00 

Washington 880,700.00 

West Virginia 316,705.00 

Wisconsin 924,084.00 

Wyoming 244,444.00 

Guam 202,317.00 

Northern Marianas 50,579.00 

Puerto Rico 898,054!oo 

American Samoa 75,869.00 

BIA 6U,lll!oO 

p aiau 19,498.00 

Virgin Islands 151,737.00 

a/ No State could receive less than one-half percent of 
the total dollars available. For FY 87, the minimum 
allocation was $244,444. 
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FIGURE 12 
Part H Lead Agencies 



State 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 



Lead Agency 

Department of Education 

Department of Health and Social Services 

Department of Economic Security 

Department of Human Services 

Department of Developmental Services 

Department of Education 

Department of Education 

Department of Public Instruction 

Department of Human Services 

Department of Education 

Department of Human Resources 

Department of Health 

Department of Health and Welfare 

Board of Education 

Department of Mental Health 

Department of Education 

Department of Health and Environment 

Cabinet for Human Resources 

Department of Education 

Interdepartmental Coordinating Committee for 
Preschool Handicapped Children 

Office for Children and Youth 
100 
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Figure 12 (continued) 



State 


Lead Acencv 


Massachusetts 


Department of Public Health 


Michigan 


Department of Education 


Minnesota 


Department of Education 


Mississippi 


Board of Health 


Missouri 


Department of Education 


Montana 


Department of Social and Rehabilitation Services 


Nebraska 


Department of Education 


Nevada 


Department of Human Resources 


New Hampshire 


Department of Education 


New Jersey 


Department of Education 


New Mexico 


Health and Environment Department 


New York 


Department of Health 


North Carolina 


Department of Human Services 


North Dakota 


Department of Health 


Ohio 


Department of Health 


Oklahoma 


Department of Education 


Oregon 


Department of Human Resources 


Pennsylvania 


Department of Public Welfare 


Rhode Island 


Interagency Coordinating Council 


South Carolina 


Department of Health and Environmental Control 


South Dakota 


Department of Education and Cultural Affairs 


Tennessee 


Department of Education 
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Figure 12 (continued) 



State 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

American Samoa 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Guam 

Mariana Islands 
Palau 

Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 



Le ad Agency 

Interagency Council on Early Childhood 
Intervention 

Department of Health 

Department of Education 

Department of Mental Health, Mental Retardation 
and Substance Abuse Service 

Department of Social and Health Services 

Department of Health 

Department of Healtf pd Social Services 

Department of Health and Social Services 

Department of Health 

Office of Indian Education Programs 

Department of Education 

Department of Education 

Department of Social Services 

Department of Education 

Department of Health 
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criteria, and still others which have already done so will focus their attention in 
other areas of need. 

Although in most States effort will focus heavily during the first year on 
planning, development, and administration, almost all applications indicated an 
intention to use a portion of their Part H funds to provide direct services to 
some of the handicapped infants and toddlers in their State. These services will 
include the development of model demonstration projects and the expansion of 
existing programs of early intervention. Beginning in school year 1987-88, States 
will be asked to report to the Secretary of Education the number of infants and 
toddlers receiving services. These data, along with data on services these 
children receive, personnel employed rnd needed to serve these children, and early 
intervention services in need of improvement will be requested for 1988-89. 

Several of the components of a statewide delivery system for infants and 
toddlers arc expected to present States with new challenges. The development 
and implementation of some of these components will require State and local 
agencies to revise their policies in such areas as payment for services, provision 
of services not only to children but also to families, and data management and 
reporting. For other components, close coordination of service delivery among 
diverse agencies will be necessary. The applications to the Part H program in 
1987 identify some of these challenges facing States and describe the types of 
activities that will be undertaken to establish statewide systems of service 
delivery. 



a) Individualized Family Service Plan 

For all children served under the Part H program, States must provide a 
multidjsciplinary assessment of the infant's or toddler's unique needs, as well as 
those of the child's family, and identify services appropriate to meet those needs. 
This information is to be incorporated into an Individualized Family Service Plan 
(IFSP), developed by a multidisciplinary team which includes the child's parent or 
guardian. This plan, to be evaluated at least annually and reviewed by parents at 
6-month intervals, is intended to guide the delivery of services. For each child 
served, the IFSP must contain the following: 

• a statement of the child's present levels of physical, 
cognitive, language, speech, and psycho-social development, 
as well as the child's self-help skills; 

• a statement of the family's strengths and needs relating to 
enhancing the child's development; 

• a statement of the major outcomes expected to be achieved 
for the child and family, and vhe criteria, procedures, and 
time lines used for measuring progress; 
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• a statement of specific early intervention services necessary 
to meet the needs of the child and family, including the 
frequency, intensity, and the method of delivery; 

• the projected dates for initiation of services and their 
anticipated duration; 

• the name of the case manager from the profession most 
relevant to the child's or family's needs who will be 
responsible for the implementation of the plan and 
coordination with other agencies; and 

• the steps to be taken supporting the transition of the child 
to services provided under Part B, to the extent such 
services are considered appropriate. 

The IFSP for infants and toddlers served under the program places special 
emphasis on the role of the family in the development of the service plan, and 
requires that family as well as child needs be addressed in the delivery of 
services. In addition to the importance placed on the family, the implementation 
of the IFSP requires the involvement and coordination of the service delivery plan 
by a designated case manager. The following examples illustrate the types of 
activities States will be involved in during the first year of Part H in preparation 
for implementing the IFSP component of the program. 

• The family-centered approach to meeting the needs of infants 
and toddlers has long been a part of the Massachusetts 
system of service delivery. The Commonwealth plans to use 
a portion of their grant to clarify the intent and elements of 
this approach, and will expand efforts to assess alternative 
models of family service plans. An IFSP format will be 
developed this year by the Program Planning Subcommittee of 
the Early Intervention Advisory Committee for use in 
subsequent years by all service providers in the State. 

• Kentucky intends to place special emphasis on developing 
information and procedures that will support parent 
participation in the development of the IFSP and in the 
identification of appropriate services. Since families vary in 
their characteristics and abilities to meet the diverse needs 
of the infant or toddler with a handicap, a range of support 
and service options are needed. The lead agency in 
Kentucky intends to initiate the following activities during 
the first year of the program: development and dissemination 
of IFSP guidelines, including procedures for assessment and 
IFSP content development, periodic review, and program 
development; development and dissemination of guidelines for 
determining service options for families and identifying ways 
in which families can be supported and involved in their 
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child's program; and developing the capacity to provide 
assistance to agencies responsible for developing and 
implementing IFSPs. 

• In response to the requirement that case managers coordinate 
services specified in the IFSP, the Maine SEA has identified 
critical components of a system of case management, 
monitoring, and service coordination. During the year, the 
State plans to begin the development of its system by 
examining existing standards for case coordination, 
management, and monitoring, and developing or adapting 
standards appropriate for early intervention services; by 
establishing clear role differentiation for State agencies, local 
coordinating councils, program sites and services delivery 
teams, and parents of infants and toddlers with handicaps; 
and by developing a program of training to prepare case 
managers to carry out their responsibilities. 

b) Definitions and Eligibility Criteria 

Eligibility for services under EHA-B requires a determination that a child has 
one or more of 11 designated handicapping conditions and, as a result, requires 
special education and related services. In establishing the definition of eligible 
beneficiaries for the Handicapped Infants and Toddlers Program, Congress gave 
broader, more general guidance to States, designating a single category of 
developmental delay that is to be defined by each State. Congress permitted 
States to serve children experiencing such delays as well as children with mental 
and physical conditions who, as a result, are likely to develop such delays without 
early intervention services. In addition, at their discretion, States may also 
include among the population of children eligible under the Part H program those 
who are at risk of having developmental delays if early intervention services are 
not provided. 

During the first year of implementation, it is expected that States will be 
establishing or revising current eligibility criteria for children to be served under 
the program, and developing definitions for the category "developmental delay." 
In addition, States will be determining whether children who are at risk will be 
included within the eligible population. A survey of States conducted by the 
National Association of State Directors of Special Education in March 1987 found 
that 13 States had already decided to include at-risk children in the population to 
be served. Decisions by other States are expected later this year. The steps 
Hawaii intends to use this year in developing its definition of developmental delay 
are typical of the procedures proposed by a large number of States in their first- 
year Part H applications. Similar activities are expected to take place in other 
States as they address the at-risk group of children. 

• The Department of Health in Hawaii plans to first review the 
eligibility criteria and definitions used by other States for 
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the category "developmental delay." In addition, the 
definitions used by other agencies in the State as well as the 
characteristics of children served under these definitions will 
be examined. Next, using the results of a parent survey 
conducted under Hawaii's State Plan Grant, the needs of 
families of infants and toddlers will be identified. 
Information obtained through these procedures will be used 
to construct several alternative definitions for the 
developmental delay category. The implications and impact of 
each alternative will be assessed before a final selection is 
made by the interagency coordinating council at the end of 
the first year of the grant. 



c) Resource Identification and Coordination 

States are required to establish a single line cf responsibility for the general 
supervision of the Part H program. The lead agency designated in each State to 
carry out this responsibility is also required to identify and coordinate all 
available resources within the State from Federal, State, and local sources, public 
and private. A particular challenge to States in carrying out this responsibility is 
the development of capacity at the local level, a critical point in the service 
delivery system, to ensure the coordination of services and fiscal resources. Some 
States plan to establish specific requirements for local participation in the Part H 
program to ensure that such coordination occurs, while others will be supporting 
the development of models for establishing local interagency coordinating councils. 

• The lead agency in Texas, the Interagency Council on Early 
Childhood Intervention, plans to require of local communities 
applying for early intervention funding that such applications 
be submitted by a local interagency team or council. Before 
submitting an application, each local council would be 
required to assess all public and private resources, 
educational as well as non-educational, and to develop an 
integrated service delivery system in their local community. 

• The Florida SEA is awarding competitive grants to three of 
its county school districts to develop models for local 
interagency coordination of early intervention services. Each 
of the districts selected is representative of small, medium, 
and large LEAs in the State, and will provide assistance to 
other districts of similar size and characteristics in 
establishing local interagency councils. The LEAs funded by 
the SEA will also develop different types of products that 
will be disseminated statewide. For example, Gadsden County 
Schools, a small district, will be developing a directory of 
early intervention resources, services, and procedures for use 
by parents and service providers in their community. This 
directory will serve as a model that can be adapted for use 
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by other small districts in the State. Another of the funded 
districts, the Manatee County Schools, will be developing a 
manual for training personnel at the local level to work 
collaboratively in the development and delivery of early 
intervention services. 



d) Information Management 

Sections 1476(b)(7) and (14) of EHA require that States a) establish a central 
directory of early intervention services, resources, and experts available in the 
State; and b) develop a system for compiling data on the number of children and 
families served, the number in need of early intervention services, and the types 
of services provided. In addition, Section 1418 requires that States report to the 
Secretary of Education on an annual basis data on children served and in need of 
services, as well as data on the services provided and in need of improvement, 
plus personnel needed and employed. Data collection, maintenance, and reporting 
will necessitate the development or expansion of existing information management 
systems. While some States will adapt existing systems, others will be developing 
new systems that will enable them to maintain required data as well as to monitor 
the delivery of services to children served under the program. 

• To facilitate and support interagency coordination in the 
delivery of comprehensive early intervention services, the 
Idaho Department of Health and Welfare plans to investigate 
alternative approaches for developing a child level 
computer-based system for maintaining data on infants and 
toddlers referred to and provided early intervention services, 
and for linking children to available services. Based on 
needs previously identified in the State, this system would be 
designed to facilitate the work of local service providers in 
tracking children from referral through the delivery of 
services, and would provide an information base for use by 
the lead agency in monitoring, policy development and 
program planning. 

• The Alabama Department of Education will be developing an 
information system, the Alabama Central Registry Information 
Management System (ACRIMS), to identify the needs of 
young children, initiate referrals, and facilitate family access 
to community and State resources for early intervention and 
special education services. Based on a 1987 feasibility and 
design study conducted by the Identification and Tracking 
Subcommittee of the Alabama State Plan Grant (HCEEP) 
Advisory Panel, this statewide computer assisted system will 
be designed to serve as an interagency mechanism for the 
collection of data on infants, toddlers and children with 
handicapping conditions and special services, for use in 
program planning and child tracking from the initial point of 
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referral through service delivery and program exit. Using 
unique numerical codes (for example, a social security 
number) for each child, data from the point of referral will 
be entered into the system by participating public agencies 
after parental approval has been obtained. Updates of the 
child's record will occur following significant status changes, 
i.e., following screening, comprehensive assessment, initiation 
or change in intervention services, thus enabling participating 
agencies to access a child's service history. Eventually, the 
Alabama SEA anticipates that private agencies serving young 
children will also access ACRIMS directly, increasing the 
accuracy and comprehensiveness of the information 
maintained by the system. While the State intends to utilize 
some Part H funds for software development and other start 
up costs, eventually other funding sources, including State 
agencies, will be identified to cover the operational costs of 
the system. Parents of young children with handicaps will be 
named as advisors to ACRIMS, participating in system 
planning and policy making. 



e) Personnel Development 

The delivery of services to infants and toddlers requires a diverse range of 
personnel not previously a part of some States' personnel development systems, 
including developmental specialists and case managers. Section 1476(b)(l3) of EHA 
requires that States establish policies and procedures related to the development 
of standards to ensure that personnel necessary for implementing the Part H 
program are appropriately trained. A review of State applications for the Part H 
program clearly demonstrates the emphasis States are placing on personnel 
preparation, with activities ranging from the development of personnel 
competencies and certification standards to the provision of technical assistance 
and inservice training. 

• Vermont, like other States, will initiate plans to develop a 
comprehensive interdisciplinary system of personnel 
development. Through its interagency coordinating council, 
the Vermont SEA will be conducting needs assessments among 
professionals and parents to identify their informational and 
training needs. In addition, Vermont's and other States' 
certification and licensing requirements in such fields as 
medicine, social work, health occupational and physical 
therapy, education, child care, and mental health will be 
examined to identify the competencies and training 
requirements associated with the types of personnel who will 
be serving young children and their families. As appropriate, 
the need for preparing personnel to fill new types of roles, 
such as early interventionists, will be identified and 
competencies developed. Finally, training programs within 
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the State will be reviewed to identify where new or expanded 
training opportunities are needed, and how the SEA can 
support appropriate personnel development initiatives. 

• To assist personnel at the State and local level currently 
involved in the planning and delivery of early intervention 
services, the Minnesota SEA plans to conduct a series of 
technical assistance activities. For example, the SEA will 
develop and disseminate several resource materials, including 
profiles of successful early intervention programs, a glossary 
of terms to facilitate interagency and multidisciplinary 
communications, and a listing of experts who can be called 
on to provide assistance in such diverse areas as the 
development of interagency systems, strategic planning, and 
methods for involving the family as parners in assessment 
and intervention activities. In addition, an electronic bulletin 
board will be added to the statewide communication system 
to publicize education and training programs being offered in 
the State for parents and professionals. 



B. EHA DISCRETIONARY PROGRAMS 

The discretionary programs established und - EHA are another source of 
Federal funds available to SEAs, LEAs, and other agencies. These programs serve 
as a support system to the State grant programs. In total, the discretionary 
programs provided $173,900,000 in FY 87, through awards under discretionary 
grant and contract programs. 

Under several of these programs, funds are available to States to initiate, 
expand, and improve special education and early intervention services for children 
who are below school age. With the 1986 Amendments to the Education of the 
Handicapped Act, Congress significantly strengthened discretionary support for the 
purpose of increasing States 9 capacity to meet the needs of young children with 
disabilities as well as those at risk of developing handicaps. The early childhood 
program initiatives sponsored by OSEP can be classified into several broad areas 
of activity: 

• Statewide Planning for Comprehensive Service Delivery, 
designed to support the efforts of State education agencies 
and other State and local agencies in developing coordinated 
interagency systems of service delivery for handicapped 
children from birth through age 5, and their families. 

• Knowledge Production, for research that can be used by 
policy makers, administrators, service providers, and parents 
in the development of special education and early 
intervention programs. 
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• Model Development and Replication, intended to foster the 
development of innovative approaches to meeting the diverse 
educational needs of young children in a wide range of 
settings, including the home. 

• Personnel Development, designed to promote the preservice 
and inservice training of educational, related-services, and 
leadership personnel, and parents involved in providing 
special education and early intervention services. 

• Technical Assistance, providing consultation and expertise- to 
help service providers identify and resolve issues of early 
childhood policies and programs. 

The Handicapped Children's Early Education Program (HCEEP), authorized by 
Section 623 of EHA, is the single largest source of discretionary funds supporting 
initiatives in the areas discussed above. Comprised of multiple program 
components, HCEEP funds planning, development, technical assistance, research 
and personnel development activities la the States. Additional support designed to 
improve services to handicapped children below school age is also provided under 
other OSEP discretionary programs, including research, personnel development, and 
the Regional Resource Centers. This section describes the major discretionary 
programs administered by OSEP in each of these areas, and illustrates the types 
of projects being supported to expand and improve educational and early 
intervention opportunities. 



1. Statewide Planning for Comprehensive Service 
Delivery Systems 

The delivery of special services to infants, toddlers, and preschool children 
involves the coordination of a wide range of services provided by multiple public 
and private agencies at the State and local level. For several reasons, service 
delivery is substantially different for very young children than for their school 
age counterparts. For example, the public school serves as the logical focal point 
for the development and delivery of services to school age children with 
handicaps, and, in some States, for children below school age. However, in the 
majority of States, no such single agency or point of contact is designated at the 
local level to oversee the provision of all early intervention services. 

Because of the age of these young children, service delivery designed to 
meet their needs must also take into consideration the needs and role of the 
family as primary caregivers. Appropriate service sites for children in this age 
group are considerably more diverse than for older children, including the home, 
day care centers, hospitals and clinics, as well as private and publicly supported 
preschool programs. Further complicating the delivery of services is the fact that 
the needs of very young handicapped children are often complex, involving health, 
mental health, and developmental problems. Services to meet these needs are 
typically provided by different agencies and under differing authorities. 
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Generally, these agencies maintain their own policies regarding such matters as 
eligibility for the services they provide, the financing of such services, and the 
personnel considered qualified or required to provide the services. Finally, while 
the need to provide early intervention services has been widely acknowledged for 
many years, only a handful of States require that comprehensive services be 
provided to all children with handicaps from birth. 

These types of issues and the impediments they present have long been 
recognized. Over a decade ago, in response to States' interests in developing 
service delivery systems, Congress authorized the first of several programs to 
stimulate States* capacity to develop a comprehensive interagency system of 
service delivery for children below school age. The focus of these Federal 
initiatives, designed as discretionary programs, has evolved as alternative 
approaches employed by States have been tried and tested. From an initial 
emphasis on educational services for preschool children, Federal support for 
systemwide planning now also emphasizes multidisciplinary, comprehensive early 
intervention service delivery systems for handicapped infants, toddlers, and their 
families. The following section reviews activities undertaken by States through 
the early statewide planning programs sponsored by the Department: the State 
Implementation Grant and Early Childhood State Grant Programs. 



a ) State Implementation Grant 

In 1976, the Federal government established the State Implementation Grant 
(SIG) program to help States develop and expand statewide special education 
services for handicapped children aged three through five. The purpose of these 
grants was to help States develop long-term, comprehensive, full-service plans for 
preschool education of the handicapped, and, thus, these grants provided 
administrative resources, rather than direct services to children. SIG grants were 
awarded for up to 2-year periods, and could be renewed. 

During its operation, the SIG program supported a variety of State initiatives 
under five broad categories of activity. In the area of program development, 
States used SIG grants to create pilot sites, to strengthen existing service 
programs, and to stimulate local education agencies to provide intervention. 
Under the area of administration /management /evaluation, SIG funds were used for 
such activities as the development of early childhood data systems, program 
guidelines and standards, evaluation and monitoring strategies, and methods for 
evaluating child progress. Substantial use of SIG funds was made for personnel 
development for such activities as training parents as advocates and/or service 
providers for their young children, graduate-level training practicums, and 
inservice workshops, institutes, and seminars for professionals already serving 
young children with handicaps. To inform and promote awareness among diverse 
target audiences, States were also active in the area of communication and 
dissemination* developing audiovisual products, print materials, and radio and 
television promotions. Finally, in the area of interagency coordination, SIG funds 
were used to plan cooperative efforts among State and local agencies that serve 
young handicapped children to eliminate fragmented service delivery and increase 
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cost-effectiveness. During the eight years the SIG program operated, 41 States, 
the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, American Samoa, and the Northern Mariana 
Islands received grants under the program. 



b) Early Childhood State Plan Grant Program 

The 1983 Amendments to the Education of the Handicapped Act (PL 98-199) 
authorized a new program of State grants designed to help State educational 
agencies or other appropriate State agencies to develop a delivery system to 
handicapped children birth through age 5. The Early Childhood State Plan Grant 
Program, which became operational in FY 85, replaced the SIG program with the 
following three types of grant. 

• In the planning phase, projects could be funded for a 
maximum of two years to conduct a needs assessment and 
develop procedures for the development of a Stare Plan. At 
the conclusion of the two-year award, States were expected 
to delineate the service needs within the State for young 
handicapped children from birth and their families, to 
describe the types of services which are available to serve 
this population, and determine the types of services which 
are needed, but not available. Interagency agreements were 
to be negotiated, or the procedures States were utilizing to 
complete these agreements were to be described. The 
operational/procedural plan which States were to develop 
would serve as a basis for the second phase of these grants. 

• In the development phase, projects could be funded for a 
maximum of three years to demonstrate their design for a 
comprehensive State Plan and obtain approval from the 
State's board of education, commissioner of education or 
other designated official. States also were expected to 
establish standards, including regulations, legislation, and 
policy for making services available for the birth to age five 
population; describe training activities for special educators 
and related personnel, including primary care givers, at t! , 
State and local level; describe criteria established to evaluate 
effectiveness of the proposed plan; and provide current 
demographic information on handicapped children to eight 
years of age. 

• In the implementation phase, projects could be funded for a 
maximum of three years. An implementation phase grant was 
available to a State that had completed the development 
phase and obtained approval of its plan from an appropriate 
State agency. During this phase the pilot demonstrations 
begun under the development phase could be expanded to 
other portions of the State or territory. 
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In FY 87, 57 States and territories participated in the Early Childhood State 
Plan grant program. Although these phases functioned as a sequence, grantees 
entered at the phase best suited to their needs. During 1986-87, 25 of these 
projects were in the planning phase, and the remaining 32 were in the 
development phase. 

Selecting the appropriate phase helped grantees to identify specific 
components of a comprehensive system of service delivery to be addressed. The 
range of these components, as described in the EHA Amendments of 1983 includes 
the following: ' 

• statewide identification and location of handicapped and 
at-risk children; 

• comprehensive and ongoing assessment and diagnostic 
procedures; 

• special education and related services appropriate to the 
child's developmental and handicapping condition; 

• a continuum of placement options to meet the individual 
child's needs; 

• parental involvement in the planning, development, and 
implementation of services for their handicapped child; 

• personnel development and training; 

• interagency coordination among education, health, social 
services, and other agencies; and 

• ongoing evaluation of services and programs. 

Among the strategies used by States to address these components were 
establishment of planning groups!, participation in interagency coordination efforts, 
statewide needs assessments, and active involvement of parents. A discussion of 
each of these strategies, with examples of how particular States applied them 
follows. ' 

State Planning Groups (SPG). Almost of all of the State Plan grantees 
organized official planning groups to assist in planning and coordinating services 
across the State. Th«se planning groups (variously referred to as councils, 
committees, or task forces) included representatives from public and private 
agencies, health professionals, legislators, advocacy groups, parents, and others 
concerned with services for young handicapped and at-risk children. 

States differed in the ways they brought together persons to help with 
planning the grant. For example, in Utah and Colorado, multiple agencies jointly 
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formed the planning groups, while in Tennessee and Oklahoma the Governor's 
office appointed members of the planning group. In Massachusetts and Missouri, 
the chief State school officer assumed a leadership role in creating planning 
committees. Other States, such as Maine, Wyoming, South Carolina, and the 
District of Columbia, used or adapted existing interagency committees to plan 
comprehensive service delivery activities. 

Planning groups functioned primarily in an advisory capacity, delegating 
specific activities to subcommittees and task forces. In Kansas, for instance, the 
Interagency Coordinating Council on Early Childhood Development acted as official 
planning group for the State, with ad hoc task forces formed for specific planning 
tasks. Indiana's task forces were charged with developing policy standards on 
such issues as teacher training and certification, implementation of a statewide 
tracking system, and least restrictive environments. Hawaii supplemented its 
planning group and task forces with an adjunct group, the Hawaii Council for 
Early Intervention, which provided additional input from the community and 
service providers. Some States, such as West Virginia and Colorado, sought to 
increase public awareness of grant activities through parent and professional 
newsletters or slide/tape shows. 

Interagency Collaboration. A principle assumption underlying planning group 
et torts was that no single agency or discipline is equipped to address the 
diversity of needs of infants and young children with handicaps. An interagency 
interdisciplinary approach was deemed vital in providing comprehensive services to 
these children and their families. 

State Plan grantees used a variety of arrangements to foster cooperation at 
the State and local levels. In a number of states, such as Arkansas, Montana and 
California, Strte agencies entered into formal agreements or expanded existing 
collaborative relationships to include SPG activities, while others, including 
Colorado relied on informal cooperation. In California, as in many other states, 
agreements were already in effect before the SPG, but were expanded to include 
SPG activities. On the local level, interagency efforts wer provided through new 
or expanded advisory councils in South Dakota and Illinois, while Florida 
instituted 22 preschool councils and three pilot interagency projects in school 
districts in varying sizes. In Maryland, State-level agencies collaborated on issues 
ot mutual concern, and also worked with local service providers through technical 
assistance activities related to health issues. Oregon's 1983 Early Intervention 
Law set the standard for state/local collaboration, setting out the responsibilities 
for services and funding of each level of government. 

Needs Assessment. The EHA Amendments of 1983 required grantees to 
conduct a statewide needs assessment during the planning ohase of the grant, to 
determine special education and related service needs of the preschool 
handicapped population. Needs assessments had two common purposes- to 
ascertain the effectiveness of current State service delivery efforts, and to 
determine ways of improving the service delivery system. Other goals were 
dictated by the specific information needs of individual States. For instance 
Alabama outlined six goals for its needs assessment: 1) to determine the number 
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of unserved children with handicaps; 2) assess the perceptions of local education 
agencies regarding the number of handicapped children in their districts; 3) to 
identify agencies other than school systems that provided services to handicapped 
children; 4) to ascertain which services were provided to various age groups; 5) to 
gauge the degree of cooperation among agencies; and 6) to determine the need for 
professional personnel to provide services. 

Although States shared similar purposes for needs assessments, their data 
collection methods varied. The most common approaches were survey 
questionnaires, State and local forums, interviews, and analysis of existing data. 
Grantees frequently combined approaches in gathering data. Virginia, for 
instance, used local forums to generate open discussions, while gathering 
information on strengths and weaknesses of current services through on-site 
surveys. California supplemented a recent needs assessment conducted for an 
infant program with parent surveys and data from other State surveys on 
preservice and inservice training needs. Some grantees conducted the needs 
assessments themselves, while others contracted with private consultants to handle 
the entire process or specific parts of it, cuch as instrument design or data 
analysis. 

Parent Involvement, Qrantees were committed to involving parents actively 
in the SPG planning and development process. In some cases parents played a 
key role in the needs assessment. For example, in New Mexico, Arkansas, and 
the Commonwealth of the Northern Mariana Islands, parents were targeted for 
input on child and parent service needs. Others sought parent participation on 
committees and task forces. In Alaska, for instance, three parents served on the 
SPG Steering Committee, while in Indiana a special Task Force on Parental 
Involvement and Advocacy, chaired by a parent, was appointed. Parents also 
assisted in public awareness and advocacy activities in Nevada. 

With the passage of the EHA Amendments of 1986, the Early Childhood State 
Plan Grant program was discontinued, although many of the initiatives of the new 
law have been built upon knowledge gained and activities conducted under that 
program. Under the new law, States are encouraged, through financial incentives 
and penalties, to plan for and serve children with special needs from birth 
through age 21, and their families. In addition to the changes discussed earlier in 
this chapter related to the Preschool Grant Program for children aged three 
through five years, the law authorized the new Handicapped Infants and Toddlers 
Program, designed to assist States plan and implement early intervention services 
for handicapped children from birth through age two. In both of these programs, 
Congress has continued to stress the importance of interagency and 
multidisciplinary collaboiation to maximize existing resources, as well as the 
importance of parent involvement in the delivery of comprehensive services to 
children and their families. 
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Research provides knowledge to solve problems :.en existing information is 
insufficient. Special education research improves our understanding of 
handicapping conditions related to the education of children and fosters the 
deve'opment of improved methods for the provision of appropriate services. The 
Federal Government has a particular role in the production of knowledge that 
derives from both its opportunity and its responsibility. Through the 
establishment of a Federal priority, funding, and technical assistance, the Federal 
Government can focus the attention of a variety of groups (for example, teachers, 
other service providers, and parents) upon a particular problem. In addition, 
Federally supported research can investigate critical questions that the research 
community might not examine without financial or technical assistance. For 
example, to examine the relationship between child development variables and 
educational services may require long-term funding. Moreover, Federal support 
can enable the consistent and sometimes lengthy research effort required to 
produce new and innovative approaches to particularly serious problems. Federal 
assistance also helps to ensure that research activities are specifically responsive 
to mandated repponsibilities under EHA. 

The activities supported through the OSEP discretionary program reflect 

S21i2jr^f J 6 .^" 1 . Government exercises its role in the production of 
knowledge. The basic objectives are to: 

• provide new knowledge; 



develop and validate effective practices; 
analyze current research and practices; 



• develop new or improved approaches and products based on 
research findings; and 



contribute to the dissemination and implementation of 
research findings. 



Research is needed to identify and resolve problems specific to the provision 
of services to children with handicaps from birth through age five. The exist ng 
knowledge base is limited, and it does not completely address the unique needs of 
this group of children, particularly children within certain disabilities in this age 
group. Several OSEP discretionary research activities directly foster ?Se 
improvement of services provided to handicapped children of this age This 
mission ,s accomplished through support of applied research and related activities 
that have a direct bearing on the educational problems of young handicapped 
children. Applied research activities lead to more effective service delivery For 
example, they may improve identification procedures or the coordination of service 
delivery among service providers. Research-related activities include a variety of 
tasks designed to assure the effective implementation of research results 
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Research-related projects include, for example, those that facilitate the 
implementation of a particular educational practice across a variety of settings. 

The primary early childhood research programs supported by OSEP are early 
childhood research institutes, directed research designed to examine program 
feature:, and Held- or investigator-initiated studies. These programs are 
described in the following sections. 



a) Early Childhood Research Institutes 

The Early Childhood Research Institutes, one component of the HCEEP 
program, are designed to conduct research that will both improve available 
services for handicapped children and expand the early childhood knowledge base. 
The institutes funded under this program engage in long-term investigations. 
Some of these are longitudinal in nature, while others expand upon previous 
findings as their research program evolves. In addition to conducting research, 
the institutes provide research training for graduate students and disseminate 
their findings to both practitioners and academicians in the early childhood field. 

In the 1986 goal evaluation of the HCEEP program conducted by the 
COSMOS Corporation, several assumptions underlying the design of the research 
institutes were identified: 

• the institutes will produce research that significantly 
increases the early childhood education knowledge base; 

• products developed by the research institutes will help the 
other components of the HCEEP program; 

• data produced by the institutes regarding the efficacy of 
early childhood education will increase the acceptance and 
viability of early childhood education programs; and 

• graduate students involved in the institutes will continue in 
the early childhood education field, and aid in the production 
of knowledge about the subject. 

The COSMOS evaluation also identified several important contributions of the 
research institutes, based on the perspectives of leadership personnel in the 
institutes. First, the institutes have assisted in the establishment of a national 
research network in early childhood education that has the capacity to investigate 
problems and share expertise in a way that extends beyond particular institutional 
boundaries. Second, the institutes have developed information that has been 
disseminated widely to other researchers and service providers in the early 
childhood education field This output includes infant/child assessment 
instruments, curriculum materials, observational protocols, and family/child 
intervention models. Finally, the institutes have trained future professionals, an 
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accomplishment which was also seen as significant. As of 1986, nearly 400 
graduate students had received research training through the institutes. 

The Office of Special Education Programs has been supporting research 
institutes in the area of early childhood education since 1977. The first four 
institutes funded that year addressed three priority areas identified by OSEP. 
Two of the institutes conducted research on developing improved methods of 
identifying and serving children at risk of becoming handicapped. A third 
institute conducted studies on handicapped children and their families, and on 
building parent/child skills. The fourth institute concentrated on identifying child 
characteristics and social setting variables that contribute to a handicapped child's 
success in educational settings. 

In 1982, a second competition resulted in the funding of three institutes, and 

in 1985 a fourth institute was established. Each of these institutes has a unique 
focus: 

• examination of the effects of different parenting models; 

• development of procedures for assessing and teaching social 
skills to severely disabled preschool children with symptoms 
of autism; 

• integration of current research findings on early intervention 
and performance of cost effectiveness studies; and 

• long-term, programmatic research into the effects of early 
intervention strategies with handicapped children. 

Two additional institutes were established in 1987 to conduct investigations 
in areas considered critical to the development of comprehensive systems of 
service delivery to handicapped infants and toddlers and their families. One will 
focus on early intervention personnel and the other on early childhood policy. 
The six institutes, funded since 1982 and located at three university research 
centers, are described below. 

Early Intervention Research Institutes at Utah State University. Since 1982, 
Utah State University has been conducting research through its Early Childhood 
Institute on Cost Effectiveness and Benefits. The mission of this institute is to 
expand the knowledge base and improve understanding of the efficacy of early 
intervention for handicapped preschoolers. The studies conducted by the institute 
have included i r ^.nts and children with different types and severities of disabling 
conditions. An. g its activities, this institute has: 

• conducted an integrated review of 375 previous efficacy 
studies and produced a quantitative analysis of their findings; 
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• critiqued the existing cost effectiveness literature and 
produced a guide for researchers and protocols for collecting 
data; 

• trained 25 graduate students and 4 postdoctoral researchers 
from several disciplines; and 

• disseminated findings extensively to researchers, policy 
makers, and practitioners. 

The institute has established a research foundation and delineated some areas 
where future research is likely to be most productive. It has also provided a 
data base for use in research and program evaluations. The institute's data base, 
its protocols for collecting data, and its methodological guides will be made 
available to the field to aid in future research and program evaluation efforts. 

In 1985, Utah State University was awarded funds i0 support The Early 
Childhood Research Institute for Longitudinal Studies of the Effects and Costs of 
Early Intervention. The major objectives of this institute are: 

• to examine the costs and benefits of early intervention for 
handicapped children and families by conducting 16 
longitudinal studies in which children are provided with 
alternative types of early intervention programs. In each 
study, children have been randomly assigned to one of two 
groups in which the type of intervention varies along 
dimensions of intensity/duration, age at start, or type of 
intervention provided; 

• to develop and pilot test a data collectipn/evaluation system 
which can be used on a national basis for collecting 
information about the nature of the intervention program, 
characteristics of participating childr? and families, and 
costs and effects of intervention; and 

• to demonstrate the feasibility of field-based research which 
utilizes random designs, impartial data collection, economic 
evaluation, and verification of treatment implementation. 

During the first contract year, a series of feasibility studies was conducted. 
Participating sites were selected and procedures for monitoring treatment, 
implementation, collecting cost data, and assessing child and family outcomes were 
finalized. 

During the current year, the 16 longitudinal studies began with the 
assignment of children to altei native treatment groups and monitoring of the early 
intervention services provided to each group. Children with a wide range of 
handicapping conditions (e.g., severely handicapped, visually impaired, hearing 
impaired, medically fragile) have been included in the studies, which are 
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geographically dispersed throughout the country. Substantial effort has been 
devoted to identifying or developing appropriate measures of child and family 
functioning in order to assess the impact of intervention. Particular attention 
will be paid to documenting the degree of child and family participation in the 
intervention program, so that this variable can be accounted for in the analysis of 
effects. 

The Early Childhood Research Institute at the University of Pittsburgh. This 
institute received funding under a cooperative agreement in 1982 to develop and 
evaluate instructional programs for t-aching social and communication skills to 
severely disabled preschool youngsters with symptoms of autism. This institute is 
working in five areas which were selected on the basis of previous research on 
the skills needed by handicapped children to function successfully in integrated 
settings. The focus areas are peer social skills, communication skills, independent 
performance, disruptive behavior, and parent training. 

The institute's goal has been to provide a technology of instruction that 
would permit children with severe handicaps to participate successfully in classes 
with nonhandicapped or less handicapped peers. Accordingly, the institute has: 

• identified social skills that lead to positive interaction and 
social acceptance for preschool children with severe 
disabilities; 

• developed teaching strategies to promote social skills for 
mainstreaming success and language use by severely disabled 
classmates; strategies to speed the handicapped student's 
transition from one activity to another; and a 
self-management strategy; 

developed a new language teaching system; 

developed a parenting skills curriculum promoting positive 
change in parent and child behavior; 

investigated the effects of medication on child behavior; and 

developed intervention packages for peer social skills, 
language, independent performance, disruptive/self-injurious 
behavior, and parent training. 

Overall, the institute has benefited children and families, developed new 
knowledge, trained research personnel, developed new products for practitioners, 
and disseminated both knowledge and products to enhance the social and language 
development of severely handicapped preschoolers. 

The Carolina Institute for Research on Early Education for the Handicapped 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. The Frank Porter Graham Child 
Development Center is currently completing 10 years of research on the 
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characteristics of children with handicaps and their families under two consecutive 
5-year cooperative agreements awarded in 1977 and 1982. The studies that began 
in 1982 emphasized the needs of families of children with moderate to severe 
disabilities from birth to age five. This year, The Frank Porter Graham Center 
was awarded funding for two additional institutes, one to study personnel for 
early intervention, and one to study early childhood education policy. 

The Early Childhood Intervention Research Institute on Families, in its final 
year, is completing three long-term studies on parenting models: 

• The Fathers Present/Fathers Absent Project is a study of 
young children with disabilities from two-parent versus 
single-parent families. The project's purpose is to identify 
formal and informal sources of support that contribute to 
successful adaptation in single- or two-parent families. It 
compares such variables as levels of support, stress, and 
family adaptation to the child in the families of handicapped 
and nonhandicapped children, and identifies obstacles to 
parental involvement in early education programs. 

• The Facilitating Parent/Child Reciprocity Project is a series 
of longitudinal studies of factors associated with parent-child 
interaction. It identifies patterns of child growth and parent 
responses to these patterns in an effort to prepare the way 
for better parent-child interaction. 

• The FAMILIES (Family Assessment, Monitoring of 
Intervention, and Longitudinal Investigation of Effectiveness) 
Project has developed a functional model for planning, 
implementing, and evaluating individualized family services. 
Evaluation of the model indicates that its use increases the 
number of family goals that are written; that a central 
aspect of the model, the focused interview, affects more than 
one-quarter of the final child and family goals; and that 
assessment of individual family needs provides information 
that is translated directly into service targets. 

In 1987, the University of North Carolina was awarded a 5-year Early 
Childhood Research Institute on Personnel. The purpose of this institute is to 
study effective procedures for educating professionals to work with infants and 
families, and develop and evaluate associated training curricula. The institute will 
focus on developing materials and curricula for preparing interdisciplinary teams 
to work with families, addressing such issues as interacting with professionals 
from other disciplines, determining when other specialists must be consulted, 
developing individualized family service plans, and assessing emerging information 
and research findings. The three major activities that will be undertaken by this 
institute are described below. 
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• The Preseryice Interdisciplinary Studies Project will involve 
eight disciplines: special education, physical therapy, 
occupational therapy, speech-language pathology, social work, 
nursing, psychology, and nutrition. The project will 
determine the current status of infant personnel preparation 
in each discipline, compare models for infant personnel 
preparation across disciplines, develop guidelines for 
evaluating the content of cross-disciplinary programs to 
prepare infant personnel, evaluate existing training curricula, 
define competencies needed by members of infant intervention 
teams, and develop training materials and curricula. 

• The Inservice Education Project will assist existing HCEEP 
inservice training demonstration projects and State agencies 
in conducting experimentally valid studies of the effects of 
inservice efforts. In addition, it will conduct a large-scale 
study of the effects of specific components of inservice 
training programs, and plan and implement new inservice 
training studies. 

• The goals of the Materials and Development Project are to 
evaluate currently available training materials and curricula 
related to infancy, families, and the interdisciplinary process; 
to develop materials and curricula in competency areas 
important for infant specialists; and to evaluate the 
effectiveness of these materials in meeting training needs. 

OSEP awarded a cooperative agreement in 1987 to establish the Early 
Childhood Research Institute on Policy. This institute will provide annual 
descriptive statistics of the status of States* efforts to provide comprehensive 
services to handicapped infants and toddlers, as well as explanatory research on 
the effects of State policies. 

• Descriptive studies will examine funding patterns for services, 
the number of infants and toddlers receiving services, the 
numbei and types of services and agencies involved, the 
number and types of personnel involved in service delivery, 
and the status of personnel preparation, certification, and 
employment within each State. 

• As States move from policy development to implementation of 
services for handicapped infants and toddlers, explanatory 
studies will provide information on the effects of State 
policies and funding patterns, policies that serve as 
incentives and disincentives to service delivery, policy 
development procedures, and alternative statutory or 
regulatory changes that could facilitate the development of 
comprehensive services for children and their families. 
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This institute will disseminate information to Federal agencies, State policy 
makers, professional and parent organizations, and technical assistance 
organizations. A variety of dissemination products will be developed, with 
individual products designed to meet the needs of specific target groups. 



b) Directed Research to Examine Early Childhood Program Features 

In order to identify the most effective methods and materials for promoting 
the progress of young handicapped children, the Early Childhood Program Features 
priority was established in 1987. The specific purposes of this priority are to 
1) support projects that compare the relative effectiveness of components within 
existing programs using a variety of measures of child progress, and 2) identify 
and disseminate information about program features that can be incorporated into 
new or existing infant or preschool programs. Program components to be studied 
are those which promote the language or social development of infants and 
toddlers who are handicapped. 

Although information on the overall effectiveness of existing preschool 
programs is available, information on specific program components is insufficient. 
Professionals seeking to replace certain components of a program or wishing to 
establish a service program through the assembly of program components do not 
have the information they need to guide their choices. Studies are required 
which monitor the amount and quality of implementation of components and 
document the costs and other resources necessary to incorporate them into in 
different kinds of preschool programs. Multiple studies of components must be 
conducted in different types of preschool programs. Three projects were awarded 
this year to address this research priority. 

• At Vanderbilt University, a program of research has been 
initiated to investigate the effects of three program 
components on language use by young children with mild to 
severe handicapping conditions. The three program 
components are small group individualized instruction, 
across-the-day language facilitation and parent-implemented 
language training. Immediate and longitudinal effects as well 
as the costs of two optimal treatment packages and one 
current practice* package will be studied. 

• The University of Pittsburgh will undertake an investigation 
of social skill program components. Following refinement of 
specific social skill interventions, subsequent research will 
compare outcome studies in which the combined and separate 
effects of refined interventions will be assessed. 

• Investigators at Vanderbilt University will conduct a series of 
research studies of program components which promote social 
interaction skills in young, handicapped children. Studies 
will lead to the development of replicable program feature 
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models related to environmental arrangements and child 
specific and peer group interventions that fevilitate 
implementation of "best" practices in existing preschool 
programs. The relative costs and the effects of implementing 
different combinations of replicable program features with 
respect to generalization and maintenance of student gains 
will be investigated. 



c) Field-Initiated Studies 

In addition to research activities conducted as part of the Early Childhood 
Research Institutes and the Early Childhood Program Featuies Competition, 
knowledge production is supported through investiga*or- or field-initiated 
research. Directed research projects supported by OSEP involving the analysis of 
extant data bases relating to educational programming of handicapped children 
from birth through five were described in the Eighth Annual Report to Congress. 
The purpose of the field-initiated program is to provide support for a broad range 
of projects that focus on the educational problems of handicapped children. 

Projects supported under this program represent investigations of general 
educational approaches and practices as well as studies of innovative projects in 
nontraditional or emerging areas. The Field-Initiated Research Competition does 
not specifically invite projects in the preschool area. However, OSEP currently 
supports many research studies of children from birth through 5 years of age and 
their families through this program. 

The studies of the early childhood population reflect a diverse set of 
research goals, methodologies, and products. Many of the studies represent 
applied research projects focusing on intervention and outcome variables. For 
example, at the University of Washington the short- and long-term impact of two 
models of instruction (direct instruction and cognitively based instruction) is being 
investigated with respect to the cognitive, academic, and social development of 
handicapped preschool children. Another project at the Children's Hospital 
Medical Center of Akron, Ohio is studying the effects of a neurodevelopmental 
intervention on young children with movement dysfunction. A study at the 
University of Miami in Florida is identifying factors which predict the subsequent 
need for special education services among a large group of children whose birth 
weight was low. A fourth project at the University of Minnesota is studying the 
development of mastery behaviors, including independent interactions with the 
environment, among young severely retarded children. 

Other studies are focusing on family variables in addition to child variables. 
For example, investigators at the University of Illinois at Chicago are comparing 
two types of maternal involvement with respect to their impact on various student 
outcomes. The effect of fathers* participation in a 3-year early intervention 
program is being investigated at the University of Washington. Measures include 
knowledge and use of special supports and the effect of fathers' participation on 
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mothers. Also at the University of Washington, a study i3 underway to examine 
the efficacy of siblings as communication trainers of handicapped infants. 

An additional group of research studies are directed toward the development 
and verification of the effecciveness of instruments and intervention practices 
within the context of different settings and populations. For example, researchers 
at Ohio State University are investigating the effectiveness of a 
conversation-based treatment program. In a study at the Oregon Research 
Institute, microcomputer-assisted video instruction administered by peer tutors and 
paraprofessionals will be developed and evaluated in relation to traditional forms 
of training. In another project, investigators at Vanderbilt University are 
comparing the effectiveness of milieu language training as compared to traditional 
didactic practices and are translating findings into an instructional technology for 
language remediation of young handicapped children. At the Juniper Gardens 
Children's Project at the University of Kansas, a series of three studies will be 
conducted: The first will validate an assessment instrument for preschool 
students; the second will examine instructional arrangements; and the third will 
assess the fidelity of classroom instruction to program models and the actual 
effectiveness of various program models and settings for handicapped preschoolers. 
Another research project, underway at Hunter College/Research Foundation of 
CUNY Centro de Estudios Puertorriquenos, will examine the appropriateness of 
alternative identification, placement, and treatment of hispanic infants and 
•oddiers who are hearing impaired. 

The Field-Initiated Research Studies competition :epresents an interaction 
with researchers in the field, allowing for projects th:tt address new ideas and 
areas of research beyond those defined by directed competitions. Thus it 
complements the directed competition on program features and the early childhood 
research institutes. 



3. Mode! Development and Replication 

Model development and replication comprise two major Federal strategies in 
early intervention and education for young children with handicaps or who are at 
risk of becoming handicapped. The primary purpose of developing model programs 
and fostering their replication is to stimulate exemplary, innovative policies and 
to encourage others to adopt them. Replication activities support the spread of 
practices that have been refined and shown effective, allowing their use with 
more of our nation's handicapped children and providing greater equality of 
opportunity for services. Implementing the model practices at different sites also 
provides inform* rion on how they can be adapted to varying site characteristics 
and conditions. Thus, service quality and availability are both improved by these 
types of project. 

The Handicapped Children's Early Education Program (HCEEP) supports both 
model development and replication as part of an overall Federal strategy to 
increase the number and quality of services to infants and young children. Model 
development is carried out through a program of demonstration projects, while 
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replication is fostered specifically through the outreach component of the HCEEP 
program. 

According to the 1986 goal evaluation of the HCEEP program conducted by 
the COSMOS corporation, demonstration programs and outreach were designed to: 

• provide new and improved methods of working with 
handicapped children; 

• disseminate information to encourage replication; 

• stimulate greater interest in and support for early 
intervention; and 

• promote visible examples of successful early intervention 
service delivery. 

The Education of the Handicapped Act Amendments of 1986 authorized 
changes in the HCEEP demonstration and outreach components designed to 
enhance the capacity of public agencies in the States to meet their additional 
responsibilities to serve preschool age handicapped children, infants, and toddlers. 
For example, funded projects are to offer training about exemplary models and 
practices to State and local personnel and support their adoption by States and 
local communities. In addition, projects funded under this component are to be 
specifically designed to demonstrate cost-effective methods for providing 
appropriate special education and early intervention services. Demonstration and 
outreach projects are described in the following sections. 



a) Demonstration Projects 

When HCEEP began in 1968 with the passage of the Handicapped Children's 
Early Education Assistance Act (P.L. 90-538), the program consisted of only one 
of its present components, the demonstration projects. The act authorized the 
development and operation' of experimental preschool and early education programs 
showing promise for promoting a comprehensive and strengthened approach to the 
special problems of handicapped children. These programs were to include 
activities designed to facilitate the intellectual, emotional, physical, social, and 
language development of young handicapped children; encourage parental 
participation in the development of programs; and acquaint the community with 
the problems and potential of such children. It was expected that these projects 
would serve as models, providing highly visible examples of successful practices, 
and thus encourage others to initiate or improve services to handicapped children 
from birth through 8 years of age. The projects were viewed primarily as 
providing models for service delivery rather than being direct service programs. 

Over the years, an important feature of these demonstration projects has 
been their wide geographical distribution and their location in a variety of urban 
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and rural settings. The program has maintained its cohesiveness through HCEEP's 
increasing emphasis on interagency, interdisciplinary collaboration. 

Demonstration projects are sponsored by private nonprofit organizations, 
local schools, universities, and State agencies. The models they provide for 
service delivery to young handicapped children and their families encompass a 
variety of areas. They include: the development of exemplary models of service 
to children and parents; staff development; coordination with public schools and 
other agencies; demonstration of new approaches in service delivery; and 
dissemination of project results. 

In 1987, OSEP funded new demonstration projects in three priority areas: 
community involvement, severely handicapped infants, and inservice training for 
infant-related personnel. Projects funded under these priorities are designed to 
assist in the development of preschool and early intervention practices that are 
worthy of replication. In addition, grants were awarded for the first time to 
support experimental demonstrations. This new competition, authorized by the 
Education of the Handicapped Act Amendments of 1986, supports the design of 
investigative models that compare alternative practices related to early education 
services. Projects currently funded are described below. 

Community Involvement Demonstrations. This priority supports the 
development of innovative approaches to the delivery of comprehensive services to 
handicapped children from birth through age five and their families. The projects 
must demonstrate a team approach (involving professionals from such fields as 
special education, health, and social services) in planning and delivery. A 
commitment to train parents and family members must also be demonstrated. 

The community involvement projects awarded in 1986-87 demonstrate methods 
of focusing the diverse resources of the community on the needs of preschool 
children with handicaps. Parents hired as coordinators, transagency collaboration, 
a family-centered approach, and the integration of services to improve the 
delivery system are some of the special features of the newly funded projects. 
For example, 

• The Akron, Ohio Public Schools are collaborating with Head 
Start to provide education and related services to 
handicapped children, aged three to five years, and their 
families. The project aims to demonstrate a model that 
integrates services provided by a local board of education 
with those delivered by Head Start. The purpose is to 
provide cost-effective community-based education to 
handicapped children without segregation from their 
nonhandicapped peers. This project will include assessment 
of children, integrated education and related services, an 
integrated curriculum, parent activities, and staff development 
and training. 
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• The Family Empowerment Project is a collaborative effort 
between Washington PAVE, a parent-directed organization, 
and the Pierce County Health Department, an experienced 
family service provider. The project's two main goals are 
1) to enable families with handicapped or at-risk children 
from birth to six years of age to use and coordinate 
county wide services, and 2) to provide comprehensive 
countywide planning for delivering a complete continuum of 
services to these children and families. The program employs 
parents of handicapped children knowledgeable about the 
service delivery ' system as Family Resource Coordinators to 
assist families with newly identified handicapped or at-risk 
children. Using an Individualized Family Service Plan, the 
Coordinators help families identify appropriate child/family 
resources and access community services. 

Severely Handicapped Infants Demonstrations. This priority supports projects 
which demonstrate innovative methods of serving infants from birth through 2 
years of age who have multiple handicaps or who are medically fragile. Projects 
must demonstrate provision of these services in the community and in the least 
restrictive environment, with emphasis on home care models. Projects funded 
under this priority focus on the multiple systems that influence children and 
family members, infant/caregiver interactions, a curriculum designed to support 
behavioral ecology/environmental factors, and the transition from hospital to local 
intervention systems. For example, 

• The University of Kentucky's Human Development Institute 
and Chandler Medical Center are developing an intervention 
model to address the needs of severely or multiply 
handicapped infants who have concomitant medical fragility. 
The model implements multidisciplinary planning for 
family-centered services in rural eastern Kentucky through 
the use of an Individualized Family Service Plan. 
Home-based services are provided, with intervention 
strategies focusing on appropriate infant/caregiver interaction 
for infants with severe or multiple handicaps and their 
families. The intent is to promote infant development, 
d crease potential frustration in caregivers, and reduce the 
onset of secondary handicaps in infants caused by 
dysfunctional interactions. In addition to providing direct 
services to 30 infants where no other services are available, 
the project will have an indirect impact on other infants 
through its cooperative effort with other agencies that 
already provide services to this population. - 

• Project SEARCH (Systems Effects of the Acquisition of 
Response-Contingent Human Behavior) is a model 
demonstration project at the Human Development Research 
and Training Institute in North Carolina. The project uses 
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response-contingent learning as a primary strategy for 
providing high quality, effective services to severely and 
profoundly retarded and multiply handicapped children, birth 
to six years of age, and their families. Both home and 
community-based services are provided three times per week. 
Priority is placed on demonstrating services to those infants 
and preschoolers for whom traditional methods of assessment 
and intervention are generally ineffective. Parents and other 
caregivers are actively involved in developing the child's 
program plan in order to promote consistency in implementing 
the program. 

Inservice Training for Infant-Related Personnel. This priority supports 
projects that demonstrate innovative inservice training programs for personnel to 
provide services to handicapped and at-risk children from birth through age 2. 
Personnel to be trained under this priority include, but are not limited to, 
pediatricians and neonatal caregivers, including nurses, social workers, physical 
therapists, occupational therapists, speech pathologists, public health personnel, 
and parents. Within this priority, projects must focus on one or more of the 
following: a) establishing an inservice training program which focuses on training 
personnel to work as a team; b) ensuring the development of a curriculum that 
includes a multiagency approach to service delivery; or c) ensuring the 
development of a curriculum that includes a focus on the role of the family and 
the skills the family needs to participate as part of a delivery team. 

The inservice training projects highlight training for the wide range of 
professional and paraprofessional personnel working with handicapped infants 
including parents and medical students. The role of the family is stressed as is 
the family systems approach. Models not only focus on multidisciplinary 
methodologies but include multiagency approaches and the involvement of State 
agency staff. 

• The American Occupational Therapy Association is designing 
inservice training in early intervention for 1,000 occupational 
therapists. After identifying the roles, functions and 
competencies needed by occupational therapists in early 
intervention, project staff will develop a three-day 
educational program to be delivered nationally through 20 
regional workshops. The educational program will focus on 
developing the knowledge, skills and attitudes necessary for 
occupational therapists to work effectively on an 
interdisciplinary team and collaborate with various agencies 
providing services to infants and their families. This project 
is designed to respond to the critical shortage of 
occupational therapists working in early intervention, 
identified as a problem by administrators of State Plan 
Grants. 
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• The Research Foundation of the State University of New 
York is developing an inservice model to train pediatric 
residents, neonatal intensive care nurses and pediatric nurses, 
and parent consultants to work together as a team with 
handicapped and at-risk infants and their families. The 
project focuses on training the participants to recognize 
early developmental disabilities to identify key screening and 
assessment instruments for evaluating at-risk infants, to 
communicate effectively with families of handicapped and 
at-risk infants, to use appropriate psychosocial interventions, 
and to participate effectively as members of a 
multidisciplinary team. Medical, nursing, educational and 
pai^nt consultants will develop the curriculum. It is 
anticipated that approximately 200 infants and their families 
will be served annually through this project. 

Experimental Demonstrations. Projects supported under this competition 
design investigative models that c ,opare alternative educational practices related 
to early education services. Promts funded in 1987 are developing specific early 
intervention strategies and products for replication. The projects address early 
intervention practices, service delivery strategies, and public policies with the 
potential to improve early intervention for children from birth through age 2. 
For example, 

• Project Ta-kos is an experimental demonstration project of 
the Alta Mira Specialized Family Services in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. The project is developing an innovative 
inservice training model designed to increase the probability 
that handicapped or at-risk children from birth through 5 
and their families c&n access and receive appropriate services 
in order to remain an integral part of their community. The 
inservice model will train parents, educators, therapists and 
health care professional in an ecological approach 
integrating young handicap! children in settings with their 
peers. This ecological per active includes three elements: 
the child in the family, t hild and family within the 
educational or service delh.i/ setting, and the child and 
family within the community. A local advisory board 
consisting of parents of handicapped children, Hispanic and 
Indian minorities, anthropologists, pnysicians, developmental 
specialists and experts in family systems will help develop 
the curriculum. 

• In response to public and private concerns regarding the 
expense of early childhood intervention, Auburn University of 
Alabama has developed the Professional and Parent 
Paraprofessional Early Intervention Service Delivery Project 
to compare the outcomes and ccst of two early intervention 
service delivery options. The first option is the provision of 
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services to infants and their families by a team of 
professionals; the second is the provision of services to 
infants and their families by trained parent paraprofessionals 
working under the supervision of the team of professionals. 
All infants and families are assessed and their Individualized 
Family Service Plans developed by the professional team. 
Approximately 60 infants who are at risk of developmental 
delay will be served by the project, half in each service 
option. The project will compare the two models in the 
areas of child skills, infant-parent interaction, parent 
perceptions, and cost. 



b) Outreach Projects 

An outreach component was added to HCEEP in 1972 to assist demonstration 
projects in communicating the results of their efforts on a State and national 
basis. Outreach goals were to promote and increase high quality services to 
preschool handicapped children and their families, and to stimulate the replication 
of the innovative models developed as HCEEP demonstrations. It was expected 
that successful demonstration projects would apply for outreach funds to replicate 
their models at the conclusion of the 3-year demonstration phase. To be eligible 
for outreach funding, projects must secure funds from other sources to support 
the direct services they provide to children and their families. With the passage 
of the Education of the Handicapped Amendments of 1983, eligibility for outreach 
support was extended to other programs with similarly documented model 
practices. 

The outreach strategy is intend id to serve a diffusion or linkage function. 
Each project starts with a model practice, the educational merits of which have 
been previously demonstrated through the collection of empirical evidence. 
Through outreach activities, information regarding the model practice is provided 
to other sites to facilitate their adoption or replication of the practice. Major 
activities of HCEEP outreach projects are awareness, product development and 
distribution, stimulation of high quality sites for service delivery, promotion of 
State involvement, training, and individualized consultative assistance. Examples 
of outreach projects funded in 1987 are described below. 

• The John F. Kennedy Medical Center of Edison, New Jersey, 
is providing outreach services for young handicapped children 
through dissemination of its COPING model, a 
decision-making model to ^ntify methods of coping with 
stress. The model is highlj ;plicable because it can be used 
with diverse handicapping conditions, as well as with various 
service philosophies, resources and curricula. It emphasizes 
family involvement and is used by family and staff to develop 
and implement personalized service plans for the child and 
family. 
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• Williamsburg Area Child Development Resources of Virginia 
provides outreach services through training and technical 
assistance to local and regional programs leading to the 
replication of its Model Infant/Parent Program. The model, 
developed for use in rural areas, includes Child Find and 
Transdisciplinary Service Delivery Systems, consisting of team 
assessment, individualized child and family plans, and case 
management. This program also addresses the need for 
technical assistance at both State and community levels by 
providing technical assistance to State educational agencies, 
other State agencies and coordinating councils for the 
purpose of improving planning and directing comprehensive 
early intervention systems. 

• The Retrieval and Acceleration of Promising Young 
Handicapped and Talented (RAPYHT) outreach project at the 
University of Illinois provides training to educators serving 
in replication sites across the nation. These educators, 
called replication specialists, in turn provide training in the 
RAPYHT model to parents and staff serving preschool 
handicapped children in a variety of other public and private 
educational settings. The RAPYHT model is a comprehensive 
approach to identifying mildly to moderately handicapped 
preschoolers, aged three to six years, who have potential 
talent but whose full development is impaired due to physical, 
sensory, social-emotional and/or learning deficits. Children 
are defined as gifted/talented if they show evidence of 
outstanding abilities in at least one of these areas: 
intellectual ability, creativity, leadership, visual/performing 
arts, academic ability or psychomotor skills. Intervention 
consists of special programming designed to nurture identified 
talent and promote development of the child's critical 
thinking skills and creativity. 

• The Fathers Program provides outreach services through the 
Merrywood School for Disabled Children in Bellevue, 
Washington. This outreach program focuses on the interests 
and concerns of fathers of children from birth to five yeais 
of age with special needs. Fathers and children attend 
Saturday morning programs that provide a combination of 
education, father-child interaction, and peer support for 
fathers. Features of the program include a Father's Forum, 
play group activities for fathers and children, and guest 
speakers who discuss topics chosen by participants. The 
program is co-facilitated by two men, the father of a child 
with special needs and a special education teacher. The 
outreach services provided by Fathers Program staff include 
training and technical assistance in how to plan, organize 
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and produce programs for fathers of children with special 
needs. 

HCEEP demonstration and outreach components are designed to interact with 
other HCEEP components to foster the development of a comprehensive service 
delivery system for young handicapped children. The demonstration projects, for 
example, interact with the HCEEP technical assistance component which assists 
demonstration projects in meeting their objectives. There is also significant 
interaction between the technical assistance and outreach components because 
HCEEP technical assistance providers often ask outreach projects to provide help 
to other HCEEP grantees. Because most outreach projects began as demonstration 
projects, there is a particularly strong linkage between demonstration and 
outreach components. Finally, demonstration projects are required to coordinate 
their efforts with the SEA. The purpose of the requirement is to increase States' 
awareness of the projects operating within their jurisdictions and ensure that 
demonstration staff are aware of overall State needs. Outreach projects must also 
coordinate their efforts with States in which they plan to provide services. It is 
anticipated that the demonstration and outreach projects, together with the ether 
HCEEP programs, will continue to provide support toward the provision of a 
comprehensive, interdisciplinary early intervention service delivery program. 



4. Personnel Development 

Federally sponsored projects to support the preservice and inservice 
development of personnei are designed to address three goals: 

1. To produce more personnel who are qualified to serve 
children and youth with handicaps. The number of qualified 
personnel should be sufficient to provide all children with 
handicaps the benefits of effective and appropriate education. 

2. To improve the quality of personnel trained to serve children 
and youth with handicaps. The quality should be sufficient 
to enable children and youth with handicaps to attain their 
full potential for economic and social self-sufficiency. 

3. To expand the capacity of the system for personnel 
development. The system's capacity should be sufficient to 
meet the above demands for quantity and quality of 
specially-trained personnel. (American Institutes for 
Research, 1987) 

The Federal role in addressing these goals is. to help States develop the 
capacity to meet personnel needs and supporting efforts which, due to limited 
State resources, are most, appropriately undertaken on a national basis. The 
Federal Government is in a unique position to stimulate the personnel development 
system to respond to current and emerging needs. For example, the Federal 
Government can: 
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focus resources and information on behalf of the system as a 
whole; 



• provide a national perspective on current and emerging needs 
at all levels for particular types of specialized personnel, 
model programs, curricula, etc.; 

• identify and encourage replication cf state cf the art 
practices in personnel preparation; and 

• maintain national visibility for special education personnel 
development (American Institutes for Research, 1987). 

The major Federal programs that address these goals are the preservice 
personnel preparation grants administered by OSEP's Division of Personnel 
Preparation, and projects for inservice training, curriculum development, and 
research administered through HCEEP. 



a) Preservice Preparation of Personnel 

One of the primary mechanisms for supporting preservice preparation of 
specialized personnel is a program of grants authorized by Section 631 of EHA, 
administered by OSEP's Division cf Personnel Preparation. In FY 87 OSEP 
awarded grants to support the preservice preparation of personnel in several 
priority areas. Among these priorities were projects designed to improve 
preservice training opportunities for personnel providing early intervention 
services to infants and toddlers, and special education and related services for 
preschool children with handicaps. To serve children birth through 2 years of age 
requires competencies and skills which are qualitatively distinct from those needed 
to serve preschool age children (Bruder, 1988). Recognizing the need to develop 
preservice programs that specifically train infant interventionists, a priority was 
established to support the preservice preparation of personnel to serve children 
from birth through 2 years of age who are handicapped or at risk of being 
handicapped. Projects supported through this special grant competition as well as 
through other competitions administered by the Division of personnel Preparation 
are described below. 

Preparation of Personnel to Provide Special Education and Related Services 
to Newborn Children and Infants. Established in 1985, this competition recognizes 
the need to train practitioners in techniques and strategies to support the 
development of handicapped infants in the earliest months of life, thereby 
assisting them to overcome problems which, if left unattended, could result in 
lifelong disabilities. The projects supported under this priority prepare personnel 
for employment in programs characterized by strong interaction of the medical, 
educational, and related-services communities, and by involvement of parents or 
guardians— the primary care-givers for their children. Projects often develop 
multidisciplinary programs of study for special education and related service 
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providers, jointly planned, implemented, evaluated, and staffed by education, 
health services, and medical personnel. Most projects train personnel from a 
variety of disciplines, such as nursing, social work, occupational and physical 
therapy, psychology, speech pathology, and special education, to become infant 
specialists. 

The projects expand existing training programs for newborn and infant 
children by supplementing faculty, program content, and practicum sites- by 
developing new training strategies to be incorporated into ongoing programs;' and 
by developing new training programs. Examples of projects supported under this 
priority include training programs for generic infant specialists, projects that 
provide for integrated programming across disciplines, and projects that focus on 
data collection, technical assistance, and dissemination of tested curricular 
materials. 



The majority of projects are run by colleges and universities, typically from 
departments of special education, speech and hearing, psychology, nursing, and 
social work. Most university applications represent a coordinated effort of at 
least two departments at the university. Other organizations conducting projects 
include hospitals and private nonprofit agencies. 

The FY 1987 priority addresses the need for preservice preparation of 
personnel and better integration of special education and related-services 
personnel into programming for newborn and infant children in medical settings, 
in the home, and in nursery schools. Fourteen new grants and 30 continuation 
grants were awarded. In almost all of the projects, departments within 
universities are collaborating on the programs. In several cases, the training 
institution is also cooperating with a hospital, local education and health agencies 
and, in one case, the State educational agency. Approximately 116 persons will be 
trained at the masters level during the first year of these new projects. 
Highlights among grants funded in FY 87 include: 

• The University jf Connecticut Health Center will offer a 
Master's level program through the Pediatric Research and 
Training Center (PRTC) to students from 10 colleges and 
universities in the state. Students will enroll in training 
programs in early education, counseling, nursing, occupational 
therapy, physical therapy, social work and special education 
Faculty will include the PRTC, University of Connecticut, and 
state agency staff. 

• The University of Kentucky will train Master's level students 
in their Cross-Disciplinary Preparation in Infant and Family 
Intervention Program (CPIFI). The training will involve four 
departments-Special Education; Family Studies; Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation; and Nursing-in three 
different colleges (Education, Home Economics, and Nursing). 
No other program in Kentucky currently prepare.; students in 
infant intervention. 
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• Gallaudet University will offer several degree and 
certification options in its program to prepare educational 
specialists to work with handicapped infants and their care 
givers. These options include the MA in Education, dual 
State certification in education of the hearing impaired and 
early childhood education of the handicapped, and Council of 
the Deaf certification in infant and preprimary education. 
While the program focuses on the needs of hearing impaired 
and multi-handicapped infants, graduates will be prepared to 
work with the full range of handicaps. 

Preparation of Special Educators. This priority supports projects designed to 
provide preservice training of personnel to serve as special educators. The 
competition includes the preparation of personnel trained in speech, language, and 
hearing impairments and adaptive physical education. The projects are designed 
to assist agencies and institutions in developing and maintaining quality training 
programs to alleviate the effects of shortages in the supply of fully certified 
special educators. Preservice activities include training for bachelor, master, and 
specialist degrees. The priority places no special emphasis on early childhood but 
some projects relate to this area. Some examples of early childhood projects 
newly funded under this competition are provided below. 

• Arizona State University will develop an interdisciplinary 
master's-level preservice program to train professionals who 
can develop, implement, supervise and evaluate direct service 
programs for toddlers and preschoolers with special needs. 
The project will develop this interdisciplinary model at 
Arizona State, the largest teacher preparation institution in 
Arizona. 

• At San Francisco State University, 40 students will be 
trained in a program to receive a Certificate in Early 
Childhood Special Education with an emphasis in one of three 
areas: infant intervention, preschool intervention, or family 
services. The program model is interdisciplinary and 
competency based, with a curriculum focus of working with 
the young child Within the family context. 

Preparation of Leadership Personnel The leadership personnel priority 
supports doctoral and postdoctoral preparation of professionals to conduct training 
of personnel trainers, researchers, administrators, supervisors, and other 
specialists. Awards are up to 60 months and are for preservice training only. 
This priority recognizes the need for skilled doctoral and postdoctoral special 
educators and related-services personnel, and their importance to the continued 
growth of quality services for handicapped children and youth. Doctoral-level 
training applications typically propose programming for the preparation of a truly 
integrated professional. Postdoctoral work provides training in such areas as new 
technology and innovative approaches to developing special educators and related- 
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services personnel. The leadership priority relates to handicapped children and 
youth of all ages, however, some of the projects focus on early childhood. 
Examples of such training efforts currently being supported under this competition 
include: 

• The University of Arizona Department of Speech and Hearing 
Sciences will train eleven doctoral and post-doctoral students 
through its Child Language Research Center's Personnel 
Preparation Project. The project will focus on research, 
teaching, clinical services and administrative services to 
facilitate language acquisition by mono-and bilingual 
preschool children handicapped by language disorders. It is 
expected that the teaching, publications, and presentations of 
project trainees and graduates will influence a large number 
of special educators and speech-language pathologists, 
resulting in more effective services to preschool 
language-handicapped children. 

• The University of Michigan's training program in early 
childhood education will emphasize applied educational 
psychology and educational research. Students will receive a 
broad range of educational, practicum, and research 
experiences that will prepare them for roles as college 
teachers, program specialists, and policy analysts. 

Preparation of Related-Services Personnel. This priority supports the 
preservice preparation of individuals who provide developmental, corrective, and 
other supportive services that assist handicapped children and youth to benefit 
from special education. These grants support the training of professionals and 
paraprofessionals such as assessment specialists, recreation specialists, health 
services personnel, school psychologists, social service providers, counselors, 
physical therapists, occupational therapists, volunteers, and other personnel who 
provide special education and related services. 

These projects prepare personnel at the associate, bachelors, masters, or 
specialist levels. Training is preservice and leads to a degree or certification. It 
usually focuses on the educational aspects of related-services pn fessions, and 
support through these grants is only for that portion of the curriculum that 
focuses on the provision of related services. 

The priority is related to handicapped children and youth of all ages, 
however, one grant sponsored through this year's competition will directly benefit 
preschool handicapped children: 

t The University of New Mexico is developing an 
interdisciplinary training program in the assessment of three- 
to five-year-old children. A multicultural, family centered 
approach will be stressed. Faculty will represent 10 of the 
university's academic departments from the College of Arts 
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and Sciences, Education, and Medicine. Emphasis will be 
placed on developing students' knowledge of normal/deviant 
child development; medical and neurodevelopmental aspects of 
infants at risk; administration and interpretation of early 
childhood assessment tools; regional cultural considerations in 
assessment; and multicultural considerations regarding families 
and children in Indian, Hispanic, and other cultures. 



b) Other Personnel Development Initiatives 

In addition to preservice training of personnel, efforts to improve the quality 
and number of specially trained personnel are also being supported by OSEP 
through projects for inservice training, curriculum development, and research. 
For example, as discussed earlier in this chapter, a priority over the past several 
years in the demonstration component of the HCEEP program has been inservice 
training for personnel currently involved in service delivery to infants with 
handicaps and their families. 

Another major initiative was undertaken in FY 87 with the establishment of 
the Early Childhood Research Institute on Personnel, awarded to the Frank Porter 
Graham Child Development Center. Over the next five years, this institute will 
study effective procedures for educating professionals from diverse disciplines to 
work with infants with disabilities and their families. In addition, the institute 
will develop and evaluate the effectiveness of needed training materials and 
curricula, with an emphasis on working with families. This institute, as well as 
the other early childhood research institutes, will further contribute to improving 
the availability of qualified personnel through the training of graduate students 
who are expected to pursue careers in such related fields as personnel research, 
personnel training, and direct service delivery. 



5. Technical Assistance 

Since before the enactment of EHA-B, technical assistance systems have 
played a major part in the overall Federal effort to help States serve children 
with handicaps. Through such strategies as consultation, fostering of networks, 
product development and dissemination, and various techniques for problem 
solving, technical assistance has been provided to States in such diverse areas as 
comprehensive service delivery systems for students with severe disabilities, 
parent information and involvement, and the evaluation of the impact of programs 
and related services. 

Technical assistance to Stales has been a special priority of OSEP for nearly 
a decade. As the knowledge base has increased, the scope of early childhood 
technical assistance has expanded from its early focus on individual projects to 
assisting States in the development of comprehensive, statewide, interagency 
service delivery systems. The remainder of this section briefly reviews this 
evolution and describes CSEP's recently established effort in this area. 
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a) Early Childhood Technical Assistance 

Since 1971, technical assistance has played a significant part in the overall 
efforts of the Office of Special Education Programs to support the development 
and delivery of services to young children who are handicapped. That year, the 
Technical Assistance Development System (TADS) was established to assist HCEEP 
demonstration projects in achieving their objectives. The need for technical 
assistance increased over the next several years to serve the growing number of 
demonstration projects and the newly established State Implementation Grant 
program. As a result of this growth, a second technical assistance system, the 
Western States Technical Assistance Resource Center (WESTAR), was established 
in 1977. Both technical assistance systems were operational until 1982, each 
serving geographically diverse areas of the country. In 1982, when WESTAR was 
discontinued, I ADS again became OSEP's primary designated external provider of 
early childhood technical assistance, serving demonstration projects and, on a 
more limited basis, outreach projects funded under the HCEEP program. 

In 1984, as a result o* the Education of the Handicapped Amendments of 
1983, TADS was supplemented with a new technical assistance effort, the State 
Technical Assistance Resource Team (START), funded to provide support to the 
newly established Early Childhood State Plan Grant projects. Both the TADS and 
START technical assistance projects have been operated by the Frank Porter 
Graham Child Development Center at the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill. 

A 1986 goal evaluation of the HCEEP program conducted for OSEP by the 
COSMOS Corporation identified several goals for both the TADS and START 
efforts. Designed primarily to provide assistance to HCEEP demonstration 
projects, TADS established the following goals: 

• to support each demonstration project using an individualized 
technical assistance process; 

• to foster networking and the sharing of information among 
HCEEP projects; 

• to support OSEP in its efforts to operate the HCEEP 
program; 

• to contribute to HCEEP's goal of acting as a catalyst in 
bringing services to young handicapped children and their 
families; 

• to facilitate the utilization of knowledge and sound practice; 
and 

• to serve as a resource for early childhood educators and 
practitioners. 
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TADS provided assistance to demonstration projects and on a limited basis to 
outreach projects funded under the HCEEP program. The range of technical 
assistance provided to individual grantees varied according to the needs of the 
project. First-year demonstration projects received the most direct assistance: 
an on-site Comprehensive Program Review (CPR), to systematically review project 
operations and identify areas of needs; development of a technical assistance plan 
for the project; an orientation workshop; and the delivery of some needed 
services identified through the CPR process. As demonstration projects 
progressed through their second and third years, the emphasis of technical 
assistance by TADS shifted from the provision of direct services to support 
services. Support services to demonstration projects included telephone 
consultation, product development and dissemination, and workshops/conferences. 
The assistance received by outreach projects was limited to receipt of relevant 
publications, telephone consultation, information referrals and responses to 
requests for information. Technical assistance services delivered by TADS 
addressed such areas as program planning and evaluation, curriculum development, 
services to children, parent involvement, staff development, and project 
administration. In 1986, TADS was discontinued and some of its technical 
assistance activities continued under the START project. 

STARTS primary goal has been to assist States in developing and 
implementing a plan for the comprehensive delivery of services to handicapped 
children from birth through age five and to their families. Additional goals 
identified by the COSMOS evaluation include: 

• to promote collaboration and cooperation among programs and 
individuals involved in the provision of services to young 
handicapped children, via referral and networking across 
agencies and other Federal initiatives; 

• to increase the awareness among grantees and others of 
proven program models; and 

• to provide support to Early Childhood State Plan grantees 
and to function as a bridge between the State Plan grant 
coordinators. 

START, which served all State Plan grantees, also uses an individualized 
approach for assessing the technical needs and developing technical assistance 
plans to address these needs. Strategies employed for providing assistance 
included on-site consultation, information searches, small group workshops and 
conferences, telephone consultation, teleconferences, and product development and 
dissemination. For both START and TADS, other technical assistance activities 
included facilitation of interagency coordination, contacts with other technical 
assistance providers, and project evaluation. The COSMOS evaluation found that 
of the two technical assistance projects, START was more active in interagency 
coordination because of the nature of the programs it supports. One emphasis of 
START'S efforts was at the Federal level, where the project worked with Maternal 
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and Child Health, the Head Start Regional Access Project Network, and Regional 
Resource Centers to better coordinate the delivery of technical assistance services 
to the States. At the State level, START provided consultation and facilitated 
interagency meetings. At the local level, START provided consultation on 
involving local providers in the development of a comprehensive service delivery 
system. 

The results of external evaluations of TADS and START were strongly 
positive, indicating high degrees of utilization of their technical assistance 
products and a positive impact on the ability of demonstration projects and State 
Plan grantees to meet their objectives. COSMOS also reported that most Early 
Childhood State Plan grantees interviewed for the HCEEP goal evaluation gave 
START highly favorable ratings, citing its influence on State preschool planning 
activities. 

The 1986 Amendments to the Education of the Handicapped Act (P.L. 99-457) 
set forth the policy of the Congress to help each State develop comprehensive 
services for young handicapped children and their families. To facilitate this 
effort, in FY 87 OSEP established a new national early childhood technical 
assistance system (NECTAS), assuming functions of both TADS and START. This 
new approach expands the types of assistance to be provided, as well as the 
target audiences to be served, and directs all assistance through State agencies to 
assist them in expanding and improving services to young handicapped children. 
NECTAS's goals are: 

• to help community agencies and other entities develop their 
capacity to provide high quality comprehensive services to all 
children with special needs and their families; 

• to help each State accomplish its goals regarding 
comprehensive services; and 

• to facilitate the national exchange of current research and 
best-practice information. 

The Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center will operate this 
technical assistance system over the next 4 years in collaboration with several 
organizations involved in health, education, and family issues of young children 
with handicaps. Collaborating organizations are the Georgetown University Child 
Development Center, the National Center for Clinical Infant Programs, the 
National Association of State Directors of Special Education, and the National 
Network of Parent Centers. Whereas previous technical assistance activities 
supported by OSEP were limited to HCEEP grantees with demonstration or 
outreach projects, and to State grant recipients, NECTAS will place primary 
emphasis on providing assistance to State agencies and other entities to target 
assistance in areas of State-identified priority. The purpose of this emphasis is 
to provide the support necessary to States to meet their responsibility under EHA 
Section 619 and Part H to serve young handicapped children within the next 
several years. Demonstration and outreach projects will continue to be 
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appropriate recipients of technical assistance as part of each State's overall early 
childhood technical assistance plan. 



b) Regional Resource Centers 

Another source of technical assistance to States in early childhood education 
is the Regional Resource Center Program (RRCs). Launched in 1969, the RRCs 
assist States in developing, identifying, and replicating successful programs. 
Through their consultation, technical assistance, and training activities, six RRCs, 
each serving from s*ven to 15 States and territories, perform me following types 
of activities: 

• consultation with SEAs and others to provide assistance in 
problem identification, and the design and implementation of 
proposed solutions; 

s linking SEAs, professionals, and parents of handicapped 
children by conducting meetings; and 

• dissemination of information on various topics by locating or 
developing materials. 

The Education of the Handicapped Act Amendments of 1986 broadened the 
focus of the RRC program to include assistance to State efforts to provide early 
intervention services. Over the next four years, RRCs will be providing 
assistance to SEAs and, through them, to LEAs and other agencies responsible for 
early intervention services. In addition to the priority placed on early childhood 
services, RRCs are also providir~ assistance in the areas of SEA monitoring, 
service delivery in the least restrictive environment, parent participation, and 
transition of handicapped youth from school to work and adult life, as well as in 
areas of State-identified need. 

The nature and scope of technical assistance provided by RRCs are 
determined primarily through a needs assessment process conducted with each 
State, which results in a technical assistance agreement. These agreements 
specify the goals and strategies in providing technical assistance on either an 
individual and multistate basis. In the recently completed needs assessment 
process, States identified a broad range of problems related to the development of 
a comprehensive system of service delivery. In order to meet these needs, RRCs 
will employ a variety of technical assistance strategies. For some needs, RRCs 
will convene statewide or regional conferences, or help States develop and 
implement a task force structure that involves personnel from multiple local and 
State agencies. For other needs, the RRCs will develop resource materials or 
locate existing materials in other States that can be used by an SEA or other 
agency. Among the types of needs States have identified this year, as well as 
proposed technical assistance responses are the following: 
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• Need: to increase the number and quality of personnel 
providing services to children from birth. Response: 
development of a Statewide plan for preservice and inscrvice 
training that involves university, State agency, and 
community based private and public service providers; 

• Need: to improve interagency coordination in the 
development and delivery of early intervention services. 
Response: preparation of materials and procedures to train 
staff employed by various State agencies in the development 
of operationally oriented interagency agreements; 

• Need: to determine the definitions to be used in identifying 
infants and toddlers with handicaps and those at risk of 
becoming educationally handicapped. Response: identification 
of alternative definitional criteria in use nationally that can 
be adapted and implemented by States; 

• Need: to increase public awareness and understanding 
regarding the needs, benefits and opportunities for early 
intervention services for young children with handicaps. 
Response: development of media and materials that can be 
adapted by States; 

• Need: to improve the ability of early childhood service 
providers to safely transport infants with handicaps. 
Response: identification of existing information resources 
which describe the transportation needs of infants and 
specialized methods for meeting those needs; and 

• Need: to identify appropriate program components to meet 
the individual needs of preschool children with handicaps. 
Response: development of an information exchange system on 
a variety of programming models. 



The RRCs will coordinate the delivery of technical assistance to States with 
the National Early Childhood Technical Assistance System in order to maximize 
the impact of Federal technical assistance and avoid duplication of effort. 
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Efforts To Assess And Assure The 
Effectiveness Of Programs Educating 
Children With Handicaps 



One purpose of the Education of the Handicapped Act, as stated in 
Section 601(c), is to "assess and assure the effectiveness of efforts to educate 
handicapped children." Under the authority of Section 618(a)(1), the Secretary of 
Education must assess progress in the implementation of EHA-B, its impact, and 
the effectiveness of State and local efforts to provide free appropriate public 
education to all handicapped children and youth. As the basis for those 
assessments, the Secretary uses information from reviews of EHA-B State Plans 
applications, State efforts to implement EHA-B requirements, and educational 
programs provided by States and localities* 

State educational agencies engage in similar assessment efforts. In order to 
rrceive EHA-B funds, eligible State agencies, local educational agencies, and 
intermediate educational units (IEUs) submit applications for program f nds to the 
SEA for review and approval. SEAs must monitor and evaluate programs assisted 
by EHA-B funds, as required by Section 76.101 of the U.S. Education Department 
General Administrative Regulations (EDGAR). Section 300.621(a)(2) of the 
regulations for EHA-B permits program funds to be used for those SEA activities. 
Under the 1986 amendments to the Education of the Handicapped Act, States may 
now use part of the State set-aside (formerly reserved for direct services) to 
support increased monitoring and complaint resolution efforts (see Section 
6H[c][2][A][ii]). 

This chapter describes Federal and State efforts to assess and assure the 
effectiveness of the education provided to handicapped children. The first part 
summarizes and updates the description in the Ninth Annual Report to Congress 
of Federal and State program reviews, which assess the development and 
implementation of programs that provide a free appropriate public education in 
accordance with Federal and State law. The remainder of the chapter reports on 
efforts to evaluate the effectiveness of those programs. 



A. PROGRAM REVIEW 

In order to carry out their responsibilities, Federal and State agencies have 
developed program review procedures to assure that policies and practices related 
to the education of handicapped children are consistent with Federal and State 
statutes and regulations. This section of the chapter describes the Federal 
procedures and findings associated with State Plan review and compliance 
monitoring. 
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The program review process has two parts-review of plans submitted by 
States for receipt of EHA-B State Grant program funds, and monitoring to assure 
adherence to State Plans and EHA-B program regulations. This section describes 
procedures instituted in the 1985-86 school year for submission and review of 
State Plans. It also contains a review of OSEP's revised compliance review 
system. 

As indicated in the Ninth Annual Report to Congress, the purpose of the 
OSEP review is to identify and correct discrepancies between Federal statutory 
and regulatory requirements and State policies and practice. These OSEP 
comp'hnce activities are not designed to promote exemplary or promising 
practices; the discretionary programs described in the previous chapter are 
designed for that purpose. The objective here is to provide a limited description 
of the progress being made nationally to serve all handicapped children, as 'veil 
as give an indication of where progress is not being made. To be sure, States 
have made significant advancements in improving the availability and quality of 
education for all handicapped children. However, these improvements have been 
documented in previous annual reports to Congress as well as elsewhere in this 
volume. 



1. State Plan Review 

a) Review Schedule and Requirements 

OSEP uses a staggered State Plan review schedule. The authority for this 
action is set out in Section 76.103 of EDGAR, which states: 

If the Secretary determines that the 3-year State Plans under a 
program should be submitted by the States on a staggered schedule, the 
Secretary may require groups of States to submit or resubmit their 
plans in different years. 

To implement the staggered State Plan procedures, States have been divided into 
three groups, according to OSEP's monitoring schedule. Group I was approved for 
one year (FY 87), Group II for two years (FY 87-88), and Group III for three 
years (FY 87-89). Subsequent State Plan submissions for Groups I and II, 
however, are for a 3-year period. 

To ensure that States maintained their eligibility for funding during the 
conversion period, the following requirements for submission were met during 
FY 86: 

t Groups I and II: Each State submitted a letter indicating 
that the unchanged portions of its FY 84-86 State Plan are 
incorporated by reference for FY 87, for States in Group I, 
as well as for FY 88, if the State is in Group II. 
Amendments that were subsequently approved by OSEP after 
the original plan was submitted could be incorporated by 
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reference. Also, in submission letters, the States identified 
any changes in its FY 84-86 plan that were not previously 
approved by OSEP and attached copies of the changes to the 
letter. 

• Group III: Each State in Group III submitted a complete 
State Plan package. 

During FY 87, complete plans were submitted by the States in Group I, as 
shown in Table 33. Under the staggered plan schedule, the States in Groups II 
and III ordinarily would not have been required to make any plan submissions in 
FY 87. Additional State Plan requirements resulted, however, from the enactment 
of the Education of the Handicapped Act Amendments of 1986. State Plans 
covering FY 88 had to reflect the requirements of that legislation prior to the 
granting of FY 88 EHA-B funds. Thus, all States had to submit State Plan 
amendments in the spring of 1987 to conform with the new legislation. 

The following alternate procedure was used to allow FY 88 EHA-B grants to 
be awarded without delay to those States that did not have sufficient time to 
formally adopt plan amendments: 

• States submitted, by May 15, 1987, a formal document of 
proposed amendments covering the State Plan sections 
described below; 

• At the same time, States forwarded a schedule for the final 
amendments submission, which had to meet State and Federal 
requirements, such as the public hearing on the proposed 
amended plan; 

• The Education Department conditionally approved the 
application and authorized grant payments once the federally 
required hearings took place according to the schedule, even 
if State "requirements for formal adoption were not yet 
satisfied; and 

• Unconditional approval was granted for all plans that met 
Federal requirements once all State requirements for formal 
adoption of the plan had been completed. 

The paragraphs that follow discuss the additional State Plan requirements for 
FY 88 funding and describe problems noted during the review cf State 
submissions. 

Interagency Agreements. Section 613(a) of EHA-B was amended by adding a 
requirement that each State Pian establish interagency agreements between the 
SEA and other appropriate State and local agencies, for the purpose of defining 
the financial responsibility of each agency and for resolving interagency disputes. 
The dispute resolution procedures adopted by States also must allow LEAs to 
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TABLE 33 

Assignment of States to State Plan Submission 
Groups Mil 



Group I: State Plans submitted for FY 1988-90 in 1987: 



Arkansas 

California 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Indiana 

Kansas 



Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Nevada 

Ohio 



Oklahoma 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Texas 

Trust Territory 
Virgin Islands 
West Virginia 



Group II: State Plans for FY 1989-91 to be submitted in 1988: 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Colorado 

Florida 

Maine 

Michigan 



Mississippi 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 



Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Tennessee 
Vermont 

Bureau of Indian 
Affairs 



Group III: State Plans for FY 1990-92 to be submitted in 1989: 



American Samoa 

Arizona 

Connecticut 

District of Columbia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Iowa 



Montana 
New Hampshire 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Puerto Rico 



South Dakota 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 
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initiate proceedings under the agreement to secure reimbursement from other 
agencies or otherwise implement provisions of the agreement. Some SEAs did not 
complete the latter portion of these requirements, citing inadequate time to 
establish a proper dispute resolution mechanism. In such cases, OSEP required 
those States to provide the information by a mutually acceptable date. One State, 
however, did enact legislat : on to meet (and exceed) EHA-B requirements in this 
regard. 

Personnel Standards. Section 613(a) was further amended by requiring State 
Plan policies to ensure that personnel necessary to carry out the purposes of 
EHA-B are adequately prepared. The policies must establish standards that are 
consistent with any other State recognized certification, licensing, or comparable 
requirements that apply to special education. The State is required to describe 
what steps it is taking to retrain or hire personnel to meet appropriate standards 
if current standards must be upgraded. In the 1987 submissions, some States did 
not consider the full range of professions represented in the special education 
delivery system and, as a result, failed to include procedures necessary to 
establish consistent personnel qualification standards. OSEP required those States 
to commit to a more comprehensive study and resulting standards. 

Nonsupplanting. Section 613(a)(9) now contains an amended "supplement, not 
supplant" assurance. The amended provision requires the State, through the SEA, 
to assure that EHA-B funds will not be used to displace funds that would have 
been spent by other than educational agencies. OSEP provided a sample assurance 
statement for States to adopt to reflect this change. 

Use of the State's "20 Percent" Portion of Its Set-Aside. Under EHA-B, 
States are allowed to retain up to 25 percent of their EHA-B allocation for State 
use. Approximately 20 percent of the total allocation may be used for direct and 
support services, whereas up to 5 percent of the grant may be used for 
administrative purposes. As amended, Section 611(c) of EHA-B expands the 
allowable use of the 20 percent portion to the extent that the costs of monitoring 
and complaint investigation exceed FY 85 levels. If a State desired to use the 20 
percent portion of its set-aside for these newly permitted purposes, a description 
of the intended use was to be included in the State Plan section on use of funds, 
and the level of funds used for those purposes in FY 85. 

Reduction of Other Assistance. Another amendment to Section 613 required 
the inclusion of language prohibiting States from construing EHA-B to permit 
reduction in medical or other assistance available, or to alter eligibility under 
Title V or Title XIX of the Social Security Act, with respect to the serving of 
handicapped children. 

Responsibilities of Other State Agencies. States were provided guidance on 
complying with an amendment to Section 612(6), which clarified the SEAs 
responsibility for general supervision of all educational programs in the State 
serving handicapped children. The statutory language states that the SEA's 
responsibility for ensuring compliance with EHA-B 
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... shall not be construed to limit the responsibility of agencies other 
than educational agencies in a State from providing or paying for some 
or all of the costs of a free appropriate public education to be 
provided handicapped children in the State. 

SEAs were not required to submit State Plan amendments to reflect the 
provisions of the Handicapped Children's Protection Act of 1986. The latter 
statute amended Section 615 of EHA-B by making awards of attorneys* fees 
available, under certain conditions, to parents and guardians of handicapped 
children. OSEP did, however, advise SEAs that it would be appropriate for LEAs 
and other public agencies to include a brief statement concerning the attorneys' 
fees provisions in information provided to parents in compliance with 34 CFR 
300.506(c). The provision stipulates that, in certain circumstances, LEAs and 
other public agencies must inform parents of any free or low-cost legal and other 
relevant services available in the area. 



b) Reviews of FY 88-90 State Plans 

In addition to submitting the amendments described above. Group I States 
were required to submit complete State Plans for FY 88-90 in the spring of 1987. 
In the Ninth Annual Repon to Congress, a description was provided of State Plan 
deficiencies that occurred fairly frequently among the Group III State Plans 
reviewed in the spring of 1986. Those areas requiring modifications involved: 

• Public participation. Some State Plans had not been made 
available for public comment or the State had not conducted 
hearings in enough locations to meet the requirements for 
public hearings in the EHA-B regulations. 

• lime latch on due process appeals. Several State Plans 
covering the period of FY 86-88 contained provisions that set 
time limits for an aggrieved party to a due process hearing 
to appeal that hearing decision ("time latch"). OSEP found 
that any time latch less than 30 days had to be either 
removed or extended to comply with EHA-B. 

• Mediation as a barrier to hearings. While States may offer 
the opportunity for a parem to elect mediation to resolve a 
dispute with a public age ncy, forced mediation is not 
allowable as a condition of the righ; to a hearing. 

• Defective notice to parent. More than half of the State 
Plans reviewed in FY 86 showed deficiencies in the content 
of the notice to parents. 

• Monitoring procedures. More than half of the State Plans 
reviewed in FY 86 failed to demonstrate adequate monitoring 
procedures. 
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• LRE (least restrictive environment) assurances. In more than 
half of the 18 State Plans reviewed, assurances that 
handicapped children could be ensured placement in the least 
restrictive environment could not be met. 

By contrast, the adjustments necessary in State Plans for FY 88-90 submitted 
by Group I States concerned quite different problem areas. More than half of the 
22 State Plans reviewed required no changes or only minor, mostly technical 
additions or corrections. It should be noted that in Group I States, which were 
mouitored during FY 87, the State plan review process did not cover areas of 
known deficiencies in State Plan procedures. Those deficiencies arc to be 
addressed in State Corrective Action Plans and will be subjected to continuous 
review until remedied. Thus, with few exceptions, LRE assurances, monitoring 
procedures, IEPs (individualized education program), CSPD (comprehensive system 
of personnel development), and other areas reported later in this chapter under 
the Compliance Monitoring section are not discussed here. 

Ten of the 22 State Plans reviewed in FY 1987 did present substantive 
problems that required more intensive scrutiny prior to approval. Generally, those 
problems fit into the categories explained below. 

Due Process and Procedural Safeguards. Several State Plans needed 
modification of policies relating to due process hearings. Those modifications 
involved: ensuring that where the State has described a one-tier due process 
system, a State-level appeal is not required prior to filing a court appeal; removal 
of a requirement for a conciliation conference before a due process hearing is 
provided; deleting language that permitted a hearing official to decide if a child 
could attend a hearing involving that child's IEP claims; and clarifying that State 
Board of Education members may not conduct due process hearings under EHA-B. 
One State Plan had to be amended to provide the complete range of information 
to be included in parent notices; another lacked procedures to ensure 
nondiscriminatory evaluations. In two instances, States were asked to insert 
information concerning a parent's right to examine the child's educational records 
and to assure a reasonable time for parents to challenge a public agency's 
decisions. 

Right to Education: Definitions of Handicapping Conditions. Five instances 
were found of problems in these areas. One State was asked to document 
interagency coordination to ensure the serving of handicapped children under the 
care of other agencies, such as State Departments of Human Resources or 
Corrections. Other States needed to modify their definitions of handicapped 
children with regard to langauge-impaired, deaf-bl:nd, or autistic children to 
conform to EHA-B provisions. 

IEPs. A few States needed to amend language describing the IEP 
requirements in order to demonstrate assurance of parents' rights. In one 
instance, corrections were needed to avoid giving the impression that IEPs could 
be written after placement of children in vocational education programs. 
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Privacy and Confidentiality. One State Plan did not contain any information 
concerning the rights of parents and children. Another State Plan did not 
adequately show that parents were ensured the right to deny disclosure of 
personally identifiable information concerning their handicapped children in the 
absence of a hearing decision. 



2. Compliance Monitoring 

During the 1986-87 school year, OSERS continued to refine the revised OSEP 
monitoring system that was initiated in 1984-86. The Ninth Annual Report to 
Congress included a detailed description of the new OSEP Compliance Monitoring 
System, and OSEP has monitored the 29 States listed in Table 34 using the 
significantly improved monitoring techniques. 

OSEP's mechanism for determining SEA compliance with all Federal 
provisions and with the content of an approved State Plan is its Comprehensive 
Compliance Monitoring System Section 616(a) of EHA-B requires the Department 
to withhold funds if the Secretary 

finds (1) that there has been a failure to comply substantially with any 
provision of Section 612 or Section 613, or (2) that in the 
administration of the State Plan there is a failure (by a State) to 
comply with any provision... or with any requirements set forth ?n the 
application of a local educational agency or intermediate educational 
entity approved by the State educational agency pursuant to the State 
Plan... 

Section 74.85 of EDGAR provides that site visits may be made as necessary 
by representatives of the Department of Education to "review program 
accomplishments and management control systems," and provide "such technical 
assistance as may be required." 

a) OSEP's Revised Compliance Monitoring System 

The OSEP Compliance Monitoring System emphasizes structured interaction 
with each SEA and is implemented through five components: 

Annual Performance Reports and Data Review; 

State Plan Review and Approval (discussed in the opening 
section of this chapter); 

Comprehensive Compliance Review; 

Verification of Corrective Action Plan Implementation; and 
Specific Compliance Review. 
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TABLE 34 

States Monitored Since May 1985 



State 



Monitoring Dates 



Group I: 



South Carolina 

Louisiana 

Minnesota 

Kentucky 

California 

Hawaii 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Georgia 

Arkansas 

Ohio 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

West Virginia 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

Nevada 

Rhode Island 



May 6-10, 1985 
June 10-14, 1985 
July 8-12, 1985 
August 19-23, 1985 
September 19-27, 1985 
September 15-28, 1985 
November 18-22, 1985 
December 9-13, 1985 
January 13-17, 1986 
January 21-24, 1986 
January 27-31, 1986 
February 3-7, 1986 
March 10-14, 1986 
March 23-28, 1986 
March 31 -April 4, 1986 
April 14-19, 1986 
Apri! 20-25, 1986 
June 2-6, 1986 



Group II: 



Oregon 

Mississippi 

Florida 

New Jersey 

Alabama 

Vermont 

Tennessee 

Nebraska 

Colorado 

Maine 

Alaska 



December 1-5, 1986 
February 2-6, 1987 
February 23-27, 1987 
March 6-10, 1987 
March 23-27, 1987 
April 6-10, 1987 
April 27-May 1, 1987 
May 18-22, 1987 
June 1-5, 1987 
June 8-12, 1987 
September 14-18, 1987 
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Annual Performance Report and Data Review. SEAs are required each year 
to submit to OSEP several types of information concerning the availability of 
special education programs within the State, including the number of children 
receiving special education and related services, exiting from special educa' : .n 
and placed in different educational settings. Other required information includes 
estimates of the anticipated transitional services needed for youth exiting school, 
an identification of the types of personnel currently employed and needed, a 
description of services needing improvement, and an analysis of the expenditures 
of State and local funds on special education. Information from other surveys 
such as those conducted by the Office for Civil Rights and the Office of Adult 
and Vocational Education, is also used. By examining these data, OSEP is able to 
screen for potential compliance related issues, and to assist States in improving 
their own information systems for similar use. While this information is not used 
as a basis for determination of compliance, it is used to identify trends that may 
retlect problems in the implementation of Federal requirements. 

p«a ^ pli 9 nce Review - T he P eriodi c on-site review of SEA administration of 
fcHA-B is the most extensive component of OSEP's program review system A 
review includes an on-site visit to the SEA and on-site visits to selected 
educational programs within the State. 

The review process is organized around six activities: 

1. Providing notice of the monitoring schedule established for 
each school year. Specific dates for the visit are negotiated 
with each State. Formal notice of the scheduled monitoring 
activities is provided to the SEA and others well in advance 
of the site visit. The initial monitoring cycle (FY 85-87) was 
based on the intent to monitor all States within three years 
and to align the monitoring visits in accordance with the 
staggered State Plan review schedule. Beginning in January 
1988, a revised plan schedules visits to each State by the end 
of FY 89, thus replacing the current three year schedule with 
a four year cycle. (The existing schedule for State Plan 
submission is unchanged.) 

2. Identifying and selecting sources of data for assessing State 
compliance and developing the monitoring plan: before going 
on-site, OSEP monitoring teams review relevant information 
for evidence of State compliance. This activity begins with a 
review of the State Plan and other documents received from 
the SEA. In addition, information is obtained from such 
agencies as the Education Department's Office for Civil 
Rights, Office of the Inspector General, and Office for 
Vocational Education; the U.S. Department of Justice; and the 
Administration of Children, Youth, and Families. Following 
the review of these data, an OSEP monitoring team meets 
with SEA officials to discuss preliminary questions and to 
finish planning the on-site visit. 
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3. Conducting the on-site review: during the on-site review, 
the OSEP monitoring team: interviews SEA and LEA staff, 
reviews files and student records, and obtains data from 
other appropriate State and local service providers. A public 
meeting is held to provide an opportunity for interested 
persons to present statements regarding the State's 
implementation of its responsibilities. The team provides its 
preliminary findings to the SEA staff in an exit meeting. 

4. Assessing compliance: after the site visit is concluded, the 
monitoring team analyzes all the available information and 
determines areas of noncompliance. If noncompliance is 
found, proposals are developed for corrective actions. 

5. Reporting monitoring findings: a draft report is issued to 
the SEA for review and comment. The SEA has 30 days to 
respond to the accuracy and completeness of the report and 
state any concerns it has about the stipulated corrective 
actions, OSEP monitoring staff review any new information 
submitted by the SEA and, where appropriate, amend the 
report, A final report is issued to the SEA and distributed 
publicly. 

6. Approving the Stated Corrective Action Plan (CAP): if 
noncompliance is determined and reported to the SEA, a 
Corrective Action Plan is developed and submitted by the 
SEA to OSEP. The CAP responds to the OSEP compliance 
monitoring report by including, at a minimum: a) a 
description of steps to be taken by the SEA to correct 
deficiencies; b) a timeline for completion of all steps; c) an 
identification of any item needing clarification; and d) a 
detailed description of the documentation to be submitted 
verifying the correction of deficiencies. 



Verification and Support of Corrective Action Plan. The procedures of this 
component are designed to ensure that all agreed-upon corrective actions are 
implemented and that the technical support which OSEP agrees to provide is 
delivered. 

Specific Compliance Review. The specific comoliance review is focused on 
those SEA administrative responsibilities which have been identified for indepth 
analysis by OSEP on the basis of compliance history, State Plan review, OCR and 
OSEP complaints, or analysis of annual data and performance report information. 
This component of the review system may also be used to resolve problems which 
States have identified as pressing. These reviews emphasize ongoing 
communication and may include State visits by OSEP staff or consultations with 
State officials in Washington. In instances where a problem requires more 
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intensive data collection, a specific compliance review may include on-site 
investigations at the State and local levels. 

Additionally, OSEP may use specific compliance reviews to focus on one or 
more requirements in several States at the same time. 

b) Findings Since May 1985 Monitoring Reviews: Most 
Common Noncompliance Problems 

By September 18, 1987, the Division of Assistance to States had completed 
comprehensive compliance review site visits for 18 States in Group I and 11 of 
the Group II States (see Table 35). As of October 8, 1987, twenty-four reports of 
the findings of site visits had been issued. The findings of the monitoring 
reviews are summarized in Table 36, which presents the frequency of 
noncompliance with Federal requirements identified through OSEP monitoring. 
Also presented in the table is the status of those findings-that is, whether they 
are preliminary findings issued only in draft reports, or if they have been issued 
in final reports. As shown in the table, 4 States showed frequent problems in 
meeting requirements in the following areas: 

o SEA monitoring 

o LEA applications 

o Least restrictive environment 

o Complaint management 

o General supervision 

These findings of noncompliance, elaborated in the paragraphs that follow 
incorporate findings reported in the Ninth Annual Report to Congress. 

The information on the frequency of particular findings in Table 37 is 
divided into two groups. Group I States, visited through the end of FY 86 were 
monitored with respect to a broad range of areas, with particular focus on 
implementation in general supervision, SEA monitoring of LEAs, and least 
restrictive environment (LRE). Group II States, visited in FY 87, were monitorsd 
largely in five areas (SEA monitoring, LRE, IEPs, due process and procedural 
safeguards, and LEA applications), plus areas that came to the monitoring team's 
attention through complaints, written inquiries, public comment, or information 
obtained investigating the five core areas. This change was made in order to 



4 Because individual States are not identified, the table does not always show 
the number of different States represented in each area. 
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TABLE 35 

Four Year Monitoring Cycle 



Monitoring Visits During FY 85 and FY 86: 



Arkansas 

California 

Delaware 5 ^ 

Georgia 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Indiana 

Kansas 



Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Nevada 

Ohio 



Oklahoma 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Texas 

Trust Territory 
Virgin Islands 
West Virginia 



Monitoring Visits During FY 87: 



Alabama 
Alaska 
Colorado 
Florida 



Maine 

Mississippi 

Nebraska 



New Jersey 
Oregon 
Tennessee 
Vermont 



Monitoring Visits Planned for FY 88: 



Arizona 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 
District of Columbia 
Illinois^/ 



Iowa 
Michigan 
Missouri 
Pennsylvania 



New Mexico 

Washington 

Wisconsin 



Monitoring Visits Planned for FY 89: 



Connecticut 

Idaho 

Montana 

New Hampshire 



Nev York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Puerto Rico 



South Dakota 
Utah 
Virginia 
Wyoming 



a/ Includes pilot visit of Delaware for development of new monitoring 
procedures and technical assistance visits to Trust Territory, Guam, Virgin 
Islands, and American Samoa to assess and promote the fall implementation 
of EHA-B. 

y The visit to Illinois is projected for September 1988 (FY 88) or October 1958 
(FY 89). 
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provide more emphasis on high priority areas. The table also reflects OSEP's 
practice of compiling a draft report, seeking the State's comment on the accuracy 
of the draft, and then issuing a final report. 

State Educational Agency Monitoring. Each State is responsible for 
monitoring organizations in the State receiving funds under EHA-B. The 
comprehensive compliance review findings indicate that States have not adopted 
monitoring piocedures adequate to identify deficiencies in the administration of 
special education programs. 

State departments of education reviewed were found to have significant 
deficiencies in procedures for collecting or analyzing information at a level that 
would allow them to detect compliance failures. Although many of these 
deficiencies were related to the capacity to monitor local educational agencies, 
there were also problems with the monitoring of other public agencies (such as a 
State department of human resources) and private schools. 

In addition, States for the most part had inadequate procedures for obtaining 
and reviewing other compliance information. This included accessing sources such 
as complaint files, hearing and court files and decisions, and evaluation and 
performance reports. In some cases, SEAs did not maintain documentation of 
monitoring and compliance activities in a retrievable or complete manner. 

Further, OSEP found that procedures to assure the correction of program 
deficiencies were inadequate, resulting in some instances in poor implementation 
of States 9 existing enforcement authority. 

SEA corrective orders in some cases were vague, and in other States there 
were no hearing mechanisms for LEAs to challenge SEA findings (as required by 
34 CFR Section 300.194[a]). 

In an effort to correct such problems, OSEP has required that each of the 
States involved develop specific procedures for determining if special education 
programs under its jurisdiction meet State standards as well as EHA-B and EDGAR 
requirements. The procedures include submission of detailed corrective action 
plans, revised monitoring procedures and instruments, written procedures to ensure 
the collection, analysis and maintenance of relevant information, adequate hearing 
procedures, and so on. 

LEA Applications. SEAs are responsible for developing procedures that LEAs 
and other public agencies must follow when submitting applications for EHA-B 
funds. In addition, an SEAs procedures must include consideration of any due 
process hearing decisions against an applicant or any other previous actions to 
withhold funds from an applicant for noncompliance. 

The OSEP monitoring teams found problems in the SEA review and approval 
process for LEA applications in 18 States. Some States had not adequately 
informed applicants of how to obtain EHA-B funds. Others lacked written 
procedures for evaluating LEA applications. Consequently, most review processes 
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TABLE 36 

Frequency of Group I and Group II States* Noncompliance 
with Federal Requirements as Identified in 
EHA-B Compliance Reviews 



Federal Requirements Monitored Preliminary Final 

Noncompliance Found Group I Group II Group I 

(N-5) (N-6) (N-13) 



1. State Educational Agency Monitoring 

• Adopt and use proper methods for 5 6 12 
monitoring agencies, institutions, 

and organizations responsible for 
carrying out special education 
programs in the State. Those 
methods should involve collection 
and analysis of information 
sufficient to identify the full 
range of deficiencies in public 
agency programs. 

• Adopt and use proper methods to 5 6 10 
correct deficiencies discovered 

through monitoring. 

• Ad^pt and use adequate procedures 5 5 7 
for enforcement of legal obliga- 
tions imposed on responsible 

agencies. 

• Maintain monitoring and other 4 
records for five years after 

project activities are completed. 



Kote: Some States were not monitored in all 15 areas. For Group II States, the 
core areas investigated were: SEA Monitoring, LEA Applications, LRE, 
IEPs, and Due Process and Procedural Safeguards. Eleven of the 29 States 
monitored during FY 85-87 have received preliminary findings in Draft 
Reports, but have not yet received Final Reports. Information from Draft 
Reports on these States is reflected under the heading "Preliminary/ since 
final findings are not yet available. The other 14 States have received 
Draft as well as Final Reports. Information from the Final Reports on 
these States is reflected under the heading "Final. 11 
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Tabic 36 (continued) 



Frequency of Group I and Group II States' Noncompliance 
with Federal Requirements as Identified in 
EHA-B Compliance Reviews 



Federal Requirements Monitored 
Noncompliance Found 



Preliminary Final 
Group I Group II Group I 

(N«5) (N=6) (N=H) 



2. Local Educational Agency Applications 

• Adopt and use adequate procedures, 
including criteria for reviewing 
applications. 

• Disapprove LEA applications that 
do not comply with applicable 
Federal statutes and regulations. 

• Develop procedures thai reasonably 
inform applicants of requirements 
for approval of applications. 

• Provide notice and opportunity 
for a hearing before disapproving 
application. 

• Assure correct procedures used for 
significant amendments to an L2A 
application. 

• Consider any decision resulting 
from a due process hearing that 
was adverse to the applicant 
before approving an application 
for EHA-B funds. 

• Require assurances from LEAs of 
compliance with EDGAR. 
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Tabic 36 (continued) 



Frequency of Group I and Group II States' Noncompliance 
with Federal Requirement? **s Identified in 
EHA-B Compliance Reviews 



Federal Requirements Monitored 
Noncompliance Found 



Preliminary 
Group J Group II 
(N-5) (N«6) 



Final 
Group I 
(N=13) 



3. Complaint Management 

• Adopt and use written procedures 
consistent with EDGAR rules for 
receiving, managing, and 
resolving complaints. 

• Effectively resolve complaints 
to ensure compliance with State 
and Federal requirements. 

• Establish time limits for 
complaint resolution. 

• Establish criteria for allowing 
extension of time limits for 
complaint resolution. 

• Include in the complaint manage- 
ment process procedures that 
provide parties the right to 
request from the Secretary of 
Education (U.S.) a review of the 
State's final decision. 

4. General Supervision 

• Ensure free appropriate public 
education provided according to 
State and Federal standards to 
handicapped children and youth 
a x m +hat each such education 
progiam in the State is under 
the general supervision of SEA 
officials responsible for 
handicapped education programs. 



2 
2 
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Table 36 (continued) 



Frequency of Group I and Group II States* Noncompliance 
with Federal Requirements as Identified in 
EHA-B Compliance Reviews 



Federal Requirements Monitored Preliminary Final 

Noncompliance Found Group I Group II Group I 



(N-5) (N-6) (N-13) 



4. General Supervision (cont'd) 

• Ensure that such programs meet 
education standards of the SEA 
and EHA-B requirements. 

• Assure that public agencies 
retain records necessary to 
demonstrate that applicable 
requirements are met. 

• Adopt and use a proper method 
for disseminating information 
on program requirements and 
successful practices. 

• Assure that each public agency 
adopts and uses appropriate 
methods for coordinating special 
education programs and projects 
within its jurisdiction. 

• Ens >re that State advisory 
panel: meets as needed to 
conduct business; submits 
required reports; and serves 
without compensation. 

• Ensure that qualified special 
education personnel are assigned 
in all schools. 
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Tabic 36 (continued) 



Frequency of Group I and Group II States' Noncompliance 
with Federal Requirements as Identified in 
EHA-B Compliance Reviews 



Federal Requirements Monitored Preliminary Final 

Noncompliance Found Group I Group II Group I 



(N-5) (N-6) (N-13) 



5. Due Process and Procedural 
Safeguards 

• Ensure that each public agency 
establishes and implements 
procedural safeguards that 
meet Federal requirements. 

• Ensure that, except for 
preplacement evaluation and 
initial placement, consent is 
not required as a condition of 
any benefit to handicapped 
chi? ren or their parents. 

• Ensure that parents of handi- 
capped children are afforded 
the opportunity to inspect and 
review all educational records 
with respect to the child's 
identification, evaluation, 
educational placement, or 
provision of a free appropriate 
public education. 

• Ensure that parental consent 
is obvZined prior to preplace- 
ment evaluation or initial 
special education placement. 
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Table 36 (continued) 



Frequency of Group I and Group II States* Noncompliance 
with Federal Requirements as Identified in 
EHA-B Compliance Reviews 



Federal Requirements Monitored 
Noncompliance Found 



5. Due Process and Procedural 
Safeguards (cont'd) 

• Ensure that agencies provide 
parents with written notice 
within a reasonable time before 
acting on a proposal or refusal 
to initiate or change a handi- 
capped child's identification, 
evaluation, placement, or to 
provide or deny a free appro- 
priate public education. 

• Ensure that agencies provide 
parent notice that includes a 
full explanation of all pro- 
cedural safeguards available 
to parents. 

• Ensure that the written notice 
to parents provided by public 
agencies contains adequate 
descriptions and explanations 
of agency proposals or refusals 
relating to the child's identi- 
fication, evaluation, placement, 
or provision of a free appropriate 
public education. 



Preliminary Final 
Group I Group II Group I 

(N»5) (N«6) (N=13) 



• Ensure that those entitled to due 
process hearings (parents and 
agencies) are able to initiate 
a hearing. 
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Tabic 36 (continued) 



Frequency of Group I and Group II States* Noncompliance 
with Federal Requirements as Identified in 
EHA-B Compliance Reviews 



Federal Requirements Monitored Preliminary Final 

Noncompliance Found Group I Group II Group I 

(N*5) (N«6) (N-13) 



5. Due Process and Procedural 
Safeguards (cont'd) 

• Ensure that due process hearings 
are conducted, and decisions 
rendered, within required 
timelines. 

• Eflsi*^ that an aggrieved party 
to a due process hearing has 
the right to appeal to the 
State (two-tier system). 

• Ensure that any reviewing official 
examines the entire record. 

• Ensure that hearing officials con- 
ducting a hearing are impartial and 
that a list of their names and 
qualifications is available. 

• Establish procedures to ensure 
that hearing decisions are final 
unless appealed. 

• SEA and all other public agencies 
ensure that EHA-B administrative 
hearing rights arc afforded if a 
hearing is conducted as part of 
an appeal. 

• Ensure that findings and 
decisions of due process 
hearings are transmitted to the 
State Advisory panel. 
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Tabic 36 (continued) 



Frequency of Croup I and Group II States* Noncompliance 
with Federal Requirements as Identified in 
EHA-B Compliance Reviews 



Federal Requirements Monitored 
Noncompliance Found 



Preliminary Final 
Group I Group II Group I 

(N«5) (N-6) (N=13) 



5. Due Process and Procedural 
Safeguards (cont'd) 

• Ensure an impartial review of 
a due process hearing and that 
the reviewing official's 
decision is final. 

• Ensure that efforts at mediation 
of disputes are offered as a 
voluntary, not a mandatory, step 
prior to conducting a formal 
due process bearing. 

• Ensure that parents involved in 
hearings be given the right to 
have the child who is the subject 
of the hearing present at the 
hearing and to open the hearing 
to the public. 

• Ensu. ~ that each public agency 
establishes and implements pro- 
cedural safeguards that ensure 
parents arc afforded rights 
relating to the independent 
educational evaluation. 

• Ensure that parties aggrieved 
by findings and decisions know 
of /are aware of the right to 
bring a civil action in State 

or Federal court. 
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Tabic 36 (continued) 



Frequency of Group I and Group II States* Noncompliance 
with Federal Requirements as Identified in 
EHA-B Compliance Reviews 



Federal Requirements Monitored Preliminary Final 

Noncompliance Found Group I Group II Group I 

(N=5) (N=6) (N-13) 



7. Child Count 

• Submit to the U.S. Department 
of Education child count reports 
that comply with EHA-B 
requirements. 

• Establish and implement pro- 
cedures to ensure that ineligible 
children r,re not included. 

• Provide adequate procedures for 
monitoring and verifying agency 
child counts. 

8. Program Evaluation 

• Adopt and implement adequate 
procedures for evaluating, at 
least annually, the effective- 
ness of programs, including 
evaluation of IEPs. 

• Procedures adopted are adequate 
to ensure program evaluations 
yield information useful for 
program impro - ement. 
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Table 36 (continued) 



Frequency of Group I and Group II States 1 Noncompliance 
with Federal Requirements as Identified in 
EHA-B Compliance Reviews 



Federal Requirements Monitored 
Noncompliance Found 



Preliminary Final 
Group I Group II Group I 

(N-5) (N-6) (N-13) 



9. Least Restrictive Environment 

Ensure that each public agency 
establishes and implements pro- 
cedures that meet Federal 
requirements for educating 
handicapped children in the 
least restrictive environment, 
including: 



To the maximum extent appro- 
priate, children who are 
handicapped are educated with 
nonhandicapped children. 

Removal of children with handi- 
caps from the regular educational 
environment occurs only after 
consideration has been given to 
education in regular class and it 
his been determined that the 
\EV goals cannot be met there 
with the use of supplementary 
aids and services. 

Handicapped children are not 
removed from the regular educa- 
tional setting without valid 
justification. 



10 



10 



Placement decisions are not made 
on the b ;sis of the category of 
the chila's handicapping condi- 
tions, for administrative con- 
venience, or prior to the develop- 
ment of a completed IEP. 
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Tabic 36 (continued) 



Frequency of Group I and Group II States' Noncompliance 
with Federal Requirements as Identified in 
EHA-B Compliance Reviews 



Federal Requirements Monitored Preliminary Final 

Noncompliance Found Group I Group II Group I 

(N-5) (N»6) (N=13) 



9. Least Restrictive Environment 
(cont'd) 

• Placement decisions are made by 
a group of persons, including 
persons knowledgeable about the 
child, the meaning of the evalu- 
ation data, and the placement 
options. 

• A continuum of alternative 
placements is available to 
implement each child's IEP. 

• Each handicapped child's educa- 
tional placement is determined 
at least annually. 

• Approvable LEA applications set 
forth procedures for implementa- 
tion of IEP requirements and 
describe the number of handi- 
capped children within each 
disability area served in each 
type of placement. 

• Requirements regarding education 1 
of children in the least 
restrictive environment are 
effectively implemented in 
private and public institutions 
by making arrangements with 
both to ensure the rights of 
resident children. 



1 4 5 

1 1 3 

1 2 

1 
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Table 36 (continued) 



Frequency of Group I and Group II States' Noncompliance 
with Federal Requirements as Identified in 
EHA-B Compliance Reviews 



Federal Requirements Monitored 
Noncompliance Found 



Preliminary 
Group I Group II 
(N=5) (N=6) 



Final 
Group I 
(N=13) 



9. 



Least Restrictive Environment 
(cont'd) 



• Provide full information to 



1 



4 



2 



teachers and administrators 
about their responsibilities for 
implementing the least restric- 
tive environment provisions; 
provide necessary technical 
assistance and training to 
ensure implementation. 

• Placement decisions conform with 3 
other applicable Federal require- 
ments, including using informa- 
tion from a variety of sources. 

• Each handicapped child's educa- 1 
tional placement is as close as 

possible to the child's home. 

• Each public agency takes steps to 4 1 5 
ensure that handicapped children 

participate, to the maximum 
extent appropriate, in the various 
non-academic and extracurricular 
activities offered by the agency. 

• Public agencies take steps to 1 4 
ensure that each handicapped 

child has av; !able to them the 
variety of educational programs 
and services available to non- 
handicapped children in the 
area they serve. 
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Tabic 36 (continued) 



Frequency of Group I and Group II States' Noncompliance 
with Federal Requirements as Identified in 
EHA-B Compliance Reviews 



Federal Requirements Monitored Preliminary Final 

Noncompliance Found Group I Group II Group I 



(N«5) (N=6) (N=13) 



10. Surrogate Parents 

• Adopt and implement procedures 
for ensuring that each public 
agency has a method for selecting 
and appointing surrogate parents 
in accordance with applicable 
Federal criteria. 

• Assure that persons assigned as 
surrogate parents are not 
employees of a public agency 
involved in a handicapped child's 
education or care. 

11. Comprehensive System of Personnel 
Development (CSPD) 

Establish policies and procedures 
adequate to fulfill all CSPD 
requirements, including: 

• Description of Ihe CSPD 
responsibilities of the SEA and 
other involved agencies and 
institutions. 

• Reliable methods for ascertain- 
ing the availability of suffic- 
ient numbers of qualified 
personnel. 

• A process for conducting the 
annual training needs assess- 
ment and using those results in 
CSPD implementation. 
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Table 36 (continued) 



Frequency of Group I and Group II States* Noncompliance 
with Federal Requirements as Identified in 
EHA-B Compliance Reviews 



Federal Requirements Monitored Preliminary Final 

Noncompliance Found Group I Group II Group I 



(N=5) (N=6) (N=13) 



11. Comprehensive System of Personnel 
Development (CSPD) (cont'd) 

• Procedures used in evaluating 
the effectiveness of the 
inservice training provided. 

• Description of SEA responsibil- 
ity in disseminating information 
about significant and promising 
educational practices and 
materials resulting from research 
and the criteria for selection of 
such practices. 

• Description of the technical 
assistance provided to LEAs for 
CSPD implementation and pro- 
cedures for responding to 
requests for such assistance. 

• Procedures for funding CSPD, 
including methods for obtaining 
funds and criteria for awarding 
funds. 

• Procedures for developing and 
conducting inservice training 
programs that meet Federal 
criteria. 
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Table 36 (continued) 



Frequency of Group I and Group II States' Noncompliance 
with Federal Requirements as Identified in 
EHA-B Compliance Reviews 



Federal Requirements Monitored Preliminary Final 

Noncompliance Found Group I Group II Group I 



(N=5) (N=6) (N=13) 



11. Comprehensive System of Personnel 
Development (CSPD) (cont'd) 

« Criteria for obtaining contrac- 
tual services with other 
agencies or institutions of 
higher education to carry out 
innovative or experimental 
CSPD programs. 

• Demonstration that institutions 
of higher education, and other 
agencies or organizations, have 
the opportunity to participate 
fully in development, review, 
and annual updating of CSPD. 

12. Administration of Funds 

• Assure that each recipient 
maintains records that fully 
show how grant funds are used, 
total program costs, other 
funds used, and need for audits. 

• LEA requests for use of an 
indirect cost rate are approved 
in accordance with applicable 
cost accounting procedures. 

• Assure LEAs use EHA-B funds only 
for excess costs of special 
education and related services 
provided to handicapped children. 
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Table 36 (continued) 



Frequency of Group I and Group II States' Noncompliance 
with Federal Requirements as Identified in 
EHA-B Compliance Reviews 



Federal Requirements Monitored Preliminary Final 

Noncompliance Found Group I Group II Group I 



(N*5) (N»6) (N«13) 



12. Administration of Funds (cont'd) 

• Adopt and use adequate policies 
and procedures to ensure that 
EHA-B funds are spent and 
administered in accordance with 
applicable law, including: 

- Non-commingling 

- Proper computing of excess 
cost formula for consolidated 
program applications 

- Obtaining prior approval as 
required for certain 
expenditures. 

- Expenditures only for pro- 
grams that serve handicapped 
children. 

- Properly administering each 
program and avoiding illegal, 
imprudent, wasteful, or 
extravagant use of funds by 
the State or other agencies. 

13. Individualized Education Programs 
(IEPs) 

• Adopt and use procedures for 
monitoring and evaluating the 
manner in which IEPs arc 
developed, implemented, 
reviewed, and revised. 
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Table 36 (continued) 



Frequency of Group I and Group II States' Noncompliance 
with Federal Requirements as Identified in 
EHA-B Compliance Reviews 



Federal Requirements Monitored 
Noncompliance Found 



Preliminary Final 
Group I Group II Group I 

(N*5) (N=6) (N-13) 



13. Individualized Education Programs 
(IEPs) (cont'd) 

• Ensure that an IEP is developed 
and implemented for each handi- 
capped child placed in or 
referred to a private school or 
facility by a public agency or 
enrolled in such placement by 
the parents. 

• Ensure that IEPs contain all 
required information. 

• Ensure that parents attend 
IEP meetings or art given 
opportunity to participate 

by other methods when unable 
to attend. 

• Ensure that parents are given 
an opportunity to fully 
participate in developing or 
revising the IEP considered 
in the meeting. 

• Each public agency establish 
and implement procedures to 
ensure that an IEP meeting is 
hclu and an IEP developed 
prior to providing services 

to a child. 

t Ensure that other required 
participants are present at 
IEP meetings. 
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Table 36 (continued) 



Frequency of Group I and Group II States' Noncompliance 
with Federal Requirements as Identified in 
EHA-B Compliance Reviews 



Federal Requirements Monitored 
Noncompliance Found 



14. Student Evaluation 

Adopt and implement procedures to 
ensure that evaluation procedures 
that meet Federal requirements are 
used for all handicapped children, 
so that: 

• Evaluations are conducted in 
accordance with those require* 
ments before an IEP is developed 
and any action taken regarding 
initial placement. 

• Evaluation materials are pro- 
vided and administered in the 
child's native language or other 
mode of communication unless 
clearly not feasible to do so. 



Preliminary Final 
Group I Group II Group I 

(N»5) (N«6) (N=13) 



13. Individualized Education Programs 
(IEPs) (cont'd) 

• Ensure that IEPs include 
provisions that make available 
physical education services, 
specially designed if necessary, 
to each handicapped child. 

• Ensure that each public agency 
provides special education and 
related services to handicapped 
children in accordance with 
their needs as determined by the 
child's most current evaluation 
and IEP. 
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Tabic 36 (continued) 



Frequency of Group I and Group II States* Noncompliance 
with Federal Requirements as Identified in 
EHA-B Compliance Reviews 



Federal Requirements Monitored 
Noncompliance Found 



Preliminary 
Group I Group II 
(N=5) (N=6) 



Final 
Group I 

(N=13) 



14. Student Evaluation (cont'd) 



Reevaluations are conducted 
within a three-year time 
period. 



1 



t 



Reevaluations are complete and 
conducted by multidisciplinary 
teams. 



15. Privacy and Confidentiality 



Assure that responsible agencies 



2 



provide training or instruction 
to all appropriate persons 
regarding State policies and 
procedures for protecting 
parent and children's rights. 

• Ensure that parents are 2 2 

notified of their rights to 
confidentiality of information 
on an annual basis, including 
the right to file a complaint 
with the Secretary under the 
Family Educational Rights 
and Privacy Act of 1974. 
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lacked a procedure for determining if applicants meet each requirement of the 
law, and/or a procedure for verifying that significant amendments to LEA 
applications had been made properly. As a result, a sampling of LEA applications 
by OSEP monitoring teams revealed many that failed to meet EHA-B regulations. 

OSEP's monitoring of corrective actions included 1) reviewing the 
comprehensiveness and explicitness of the SEAs revised application procedures, 
making sure that each SEA provided applicants with these updated procedures; and 
2) examining a sample of the first group of applications or amended aoplications 
approved under an SEAs revised procedures to make sure that they meet all 
Federal requirements. 

Least Restrictive Environment. Each State is responsible for ensuring that 
each public agency serving handicapped students meets the Federal requirements 
for educating those students in the least restrictive environment (LRE). A 
primary requirement is to educate, to the maximum extent appropriate, children 
who are handicapped with children who are not handicapped. The removal of 
handicapped children from the regular educational environment occurs only when 
the nature of a handicap is such that education in regular classrooms (with 
supporting services) cannot be accomplished. 

Based on site visits conducted by OSEP monitoring teams, virtually every 
State had significant problems in meeting its LRE responsibilities. In some States, 
problems are statewide, and evidence suggests that States have not established 
procedures to ensure that the removal of handicapped children from the regular 
educational environment is justified. In this policy vacuum, there are no 
corresponding standards that public agencies can consult to document and justify 
placements in restrictive educational environments. LEA applications are 
consequently approved without any indication that removal of students to 
segregated educational settings will be documented and justified. 

Reviews of some individual student records in these States also revealed a 
substantial lack of evidence that LRE is even considered before a placement is 
made. On the contrary, some placements seem to be made on the basis of the 
handicapping condition or for administrative convenience. In some cases, it 
appears that a placement has been determined prior to the development of a 
complete individualized education program (IEP). 

Because of such deficiencies, monitoring teams found that in some States a 
child's placement depended on which LEA was making the placement. Whereas 
children with a certain handicapping condition in one LEA might be placed in a 
variety of settings in accordance with individual assessments, children in another 
LEA might automatically be assigned to one specific setting determined by that 
handicapping condition. 

An important corollary of the LRE requirement is that handicapped children 
should participate with children who are not handicapped in nonacademic and 
extracurricular activities, to the maximum extent appropriate to a child's needs. 
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Given the other findings in regard to LRE, it is not surprising that this 
consideration was often ignored. 

The corrective actions initiated by OSEP in response to these LRE findings 
anticipated that States would need to invest more effort and time than would be 
necessary for corrective actions required in mo?,t other areas. Not only are 
States being required to develop detailed policies for public agencies, but they are 
also being asked to ensure that all other affected public agencies understand 
these requirements. 

OSEP will review each State's amended LRE policies as well as materials 
used to inform appropriate personnel in other agencies on how to implement LRE 
responsibilities. Each State will also be required to submit a written assurance 
that aJl appropriate personnel within that State have received the required 
information. 

Complaint Management. Each SEA is responsible for resolving any complaint 
that the State or any public agency receiving EHA-B funds is violating a Federal 
special education statute or regulation. In three States, an OSEP monitoring team 
found that State policy operated to bar access to the complaint process in s me 
instances. Complainants were informed that their cases would not be handled 
except through the due process system. 

Among the problems found in some States* complaint management procedures 
is the 60-day limit for investigating and resolving a complaint. In some cases, 
the State did not inform the complainant of the 60-day rule. 

Another problem arises from the fact that Federal regulations require that a 
complaint must be in writing, signed, and contain a statement that a State or 
subgrantee has violated a statute or regulation. Some SEAs did not inform 
complainants of these requirements, and did not act on complaints lacking one of 
these elements. A complaint that was otherwise sufficient but lacking a 
signature, for example, wouJd not be investigated. Some States also failed to 
inform complainants of the right to aopeal the decision of a State on a complaint 
to the Secretary of Education. 

There were instances where an OSEP monitoring team found that a State 
lacked written complaint management procedures and, in fact, was doing very 
little to implement a complaint management system. In those instances OSEP has 
given the State a brief period of time to remedy the shortcomings and submit 
documentation. However, in most cases, corrective actions required States to 
improve the process by more thoroughly informing complainants about 
requirements and rights. 

General Supervision. Each SEA is responsible for ensuring that all special 
education programs arc under the general supervision of the authorities 
responsible for special education in the SEA and meet the education standards 
established by the SEA. This includes programs administered by any o'her public 
agency within the State. Each SEA is further required to ensure that it and all 
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other public agencies receiving EHA-B funds retain, for at least 5 years, any 
record needed to demonstrate that these general supervision requirements are 
being met. 

Fourteen of the Group I States and two of the Group II States monitored 
did not fully meet the general sup rvision requirements. Some SEAs had no 
policy on retention of records for t x requisite 5-year period, either for the SEA 
itself or for the SEAs subgrantees. Some States had problems documenting the 
general supervision of a particular type of institution, such as a special school or 
intermediate unit, as opposed to an LEA. Other States had no means of 
disseminating information to other agencies on program requirements and 
successful practices. The most disturbing finding was that in six States, children 
and youth in special purpose facilities (such as correctional facilities or mental 
health institutions) were not ensured a free appropriate public education 
consistent with EHA-B or State standards. 

The corrective actions required by OSEP varied depending on the extent of 
the problem within a State. In some States, it was only necessary to ask for an 
improved plan for the retention of records and the dissemination of pertinent 
information. In other States, the development of a more elaborate document was 
necessary, including a clarification that the SEA has been given specific authority 
for general supervision of special education services within the State. This 
extends to the authority to correct deficiencies and enforce legal obligations 
regarding other public agencies in the State. 



c) Findings Since May 1985: Uss Common 
Noncompliance Problems 

In the following areas, a variety of noncompliance problems were found but 
these occurrences generally were confined to a minority of the States monitored. 

Due Process and Procedural Safeguards. Each SEA is responsible for 
ensuring that it and each public agency within the State establish procedural 
safeguards that meet the requirements of Federal law. Most of the States visited 
have elaborate systems of procedural safeguards in place in response to the due 
process requirements of EHA-B. Significant parts of these systems were 
functioning in a manner consistent with provisions of EHA-B, but due to the 
complex nature of these requirements, most States had deficiencies ir one or more 
aspects of their procedures. 

For example, some States were deficient in transmitting hearing findings to 
the State Advisory Panel as required by EHA-B. Another State failed to 
adequately demonstrate the impartiality of officials reviewing hearings on appeal. 
Others fell short in having time limits that were too short to allow parties to a 
hearing to adequately exercise their rights. 

In some States, there were problems with the adequacy of the notices and 
other information on due process rights being given to parents. Several States 
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could not document that required notices prior to evaluation or placement were 
always given or that, in cases where there were notices, they contained the 
required explanation of all procedural safeguards available to parents. 

Other deficiencies covered a broad range, and no single problem was 
prevalent. Problems identified in one or more States included failing to inform 
parents of free or low-cost legal or other services; not giving parents the option 
of having their child present at a hearing or opening the hearing to the public; 
not assigning surrogate parents in all of the situations where a surrogate parent 
is called for; not assuring the impartiality of hearing officers, appeals review 
officer, or surrogate parents; failure to guarantee that while any administrative or 
judicial proceeding is pending, the child involved remains in his or her current 
educational placement; not requiring the appeals review officer to examine the 
entire hearing record (limiting the review to the written findings of fact and the 
decision); or allowing the chief State school officer to make a final determination 
on an appeal. 

In most cases, the corrective action required by OSEP was relatively limited, 
since it required only one or two discrete modifications. As necessary, States 
were required to modify or revise those parts that were not consistent with EHA- 
B. They were also asked to document that other agencies in the State providing 
EHA-B procedural safeguards had been informed of the change. In a few cases, 
SEAs were asked to develop manuals to assist other agencies in implementing the 
more major and complicated changes. 

Surrogate Parents. EHA-B regulations require that a public agency 
responsible for the education of a handicapped child assign an individual to act as 
a surrogate for the parents of the child when needed. A surrogate parent is 
needed when the child's parent cannot be identified, where the public agency 
cannot discover the whereabouts of a parent, or where the child is a ward of the 
State. Further, a surrogate parent must have no interest that conflicts with the 
child's and have the knowledge and skills to adequately represent the child. 

In a substantial number of the States monitored, no significant deficiencies 
were found in the system of assigning surrogate parents. In those States where 
shortcomings were discovered, one problem was the failure to assure that 
individuals selected as surrogate parents had no conflict of interest and were not 
employees of any public agency involved in the education or care of the child 
represented. In another instance, it was found that a State had no procedures 
for determining whether a surrogate parent is needed, and lacked a method for 
selecting parents in accordance with the applicable criteria. 

OSEP's corrective actions have required a few States to amend surrogate 
parent regulations to prevent the appointment of individuals proscribed by Federal 
regulations. Where more serious problems were found, the SEAs involved were 
required to adopt the needed written procedures, submit them to OSEP for 
approval, disseminate the approved procedures to each public agency in the State, 
and provide technical assistance to the other public agencies on how to implement 
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them. Finally, the SEAs must submit a written assurance that each child needing 
a surrogate parent has had one appointed who meets the Federal requirements. 

Child Count. Each State is responsible for reporting to the U.S. Department 
of Education by the first day of February of each year the number of children 
with handicaps, aged three through 21, who are receiving special education and 
related services. This report must be compiled and submitted in accordance with 
Federal requirements. 

In order for a child to be counted by a State 

1) the child must have a handicapping condition as defined bv 
EHA-B, and y 

2) a public agency must be providing the child with special 
education services. 

In addition, children counted under certain other Federal programs should 
not also be counted for EHA-B purposes. Consequently, a State must have 
verification procedures to document that the EHA-B child count is accurate. 

States visited generally appeared to be making a good-faith effort to produce 
accurate child counts. While there was little evidence that there were substantial 
inaccuracies in the counts, less than a majority of the States monitored had 
adequate verification procedures. 

In some States, the SEA was assisted i' t its verification activities by LEAs 
or independent auditors. In some of those instances, the SEA could not 
demonstrate that it was aware of the methodology being used by the LEAs or 
auditors to verify the data. In other instances, SEAs had established procedures 
for the verification of child count data, but could not document that these 
procedures were, in fact, being used by other agencies as required. 

OSEP has given assistance to those States with deficiencies in their child 
count procedures. In a few States where the monitoring results suggested that a 
States count contained substantial errors (such as counting children for more 
than one Federal program or counting children with multiple handicaps under more 
than one category of handicapping condition), the State has been asked to do 
more than simply bring child count and verification procedures up to Federal 
standards; in those States, the new procedures will be applied retroactively to the 
three most recent child counts. If any instances of erroneous receipt of EHA-B 
funds are disclosed, the SEA involved will be asked to remit the overpayment to 
the U.S. Department of Education. 

Administration of Funds. Each State has certain responsibilities in the 
handling of EHA-B funds. In general, the requirements are aimed at ensuring 
that EHA-B funds are used only for educational programs serving children who 
are handicapped. This includes procedures to document that each recipient of 
EHA-B funds maintains records that show the funds received, how the funds are 
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used, the total costs of the funded program, and the share of those costs funded 
from other sources. The SEA is also responsible for approving, on an annual 
basis, all requests made by LEAs for use of an indirect cost rate in accordance 
with applicable cost accounting procedures. 

On the basis of the States monitored, it appears that most SEAs have in 
place the necessary accounting procedures to document that they are using EH A- 
B funds properly. There are problems in some States, but most of these are of a 
technical nature. For example, in some States, gifted and talented programs are 
administered by the same office that administers programs for children who are 
handicapped. While all of these children are "special" under State definitions, 
some do not meet the eligibility definitions of EHA-B. In this type of situation, 
there can be some technical problems in ensuring that EHA-B resources are only 
used for EHA-B related activities. 

Similarly, in situations where there are State, local, and other Federal 
funding sources as well as EHA-B money, some SEAs have had problems clearly 
documenting that there is no commingling of EHA-B funds with funds from any 
other source. There have also been instances where SEAs have had difficulty in 
computing certain costs under EHA-B, such as the "excess costs." This is in 
response to the regulation that limits LEAs to only using EHA-B funds for the 
excess costs of providing special education and related services for handicapped 
children. 

It also appears that in some States, SEAs have routinely approved indirect 
cost rates for LEAs without having a means of determining that the rates 
requested are reasonable. 

Most of the deficiencies discussed were susceptible to corrective action and 
short-term technical assistance. In only one State were deficiencies of such a 
pervasive nature that OSEFs findings were referred to the Department's Office of 
the Inspector General for further investigation. 

OSEP State Plan and compliance monitoring procedures are continuously 
being reviewed and refined based on experience and systematic feedback obtained 
from SEAs, LEAs, parents, and professional and advocate organizations. Since the 
1985-86 school year, OSEP has initiated technical assistance through the Regional 
Resource Center program to encourage States to review, refine, and, when 
necessary, develop operational standards for assuring the implementation of EHA-B 
requirements. OSEP's program review activities have progressed from intermittent 
to continuous oversight, as a result. 
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PROGRAM EVALUATION: FEDERAL EVALUATION EFFORTS 



1. Mandated Studies 

a) Special Study on Special Populations 

Section 618(f)(4), added by the 1986 amendments to the EHA, requires that 
the Secretary of Education, in the 1988 Annual Report to Congress^ "include 
special sections addressing the provision of a free appropriate public education to 
handicapped infants, toddlers, children, and youth in rural areas and to 
handicapped migrants, handicapped Indians, handicapped Native Hawaiian, and 
other native Pacific basin children and youth, handicapped infants, toddlers, 
children and youth of limited English proficiency." 

Over the coming year, OSEP will analyze data bases on handicapped children 
and youth among special populations. Gaps in the data will be identified, and 
problems in sampling or methodology and unique characteristics of special 
populations data bases will be noted. OSEP will also develop a catalog of the 
characteristics of available data bases and establish research priorities for data 
collection and analysis. 

Additionally, a conference soliciting papers from experts in this field will be 
convened to identify barriers to the provision of FAPE to special populations. 
Initial data are anticipated for the Eleventh Annual Report to Congress. 



b) Study of Programs of Instruction in Day and 
Residential Facilities 

Section 618(f)(2)(E) of the EHA requires that the annual report include "an 
analysis and evaluation of the effectiveness of procedures undertaken by each 
State educational agency, local educational agency, and intermediate educational 
unit ... to improve programs of instruction for handicapped children and youth in 
day or residential facilities." To address this requirement, OSEP is conducting a 
three-year study which will explore the characteristics of children served in 
separate day and residential facilities, the nature and amount of educational and 
related services received by these children, opportunities for integration that exist 
within separate facilities, the movement of children in and out of such facilities, 
and the quality of services, staff, and facilities in general. 

Tiie study will include a sample of 5,900 private and public day and 
residential facilities, an examination of procedures to improve instructional 
programs in separate facilities in eight States, site visits at 24 facilities in eight 
States to examine changes in facility educational practices, and a survey of State 
procedures in all 50 States. 

By surveying State educational agencies and a sample of separate facilities, 
and by comparing the data with that obtained by the Office of Civil Rights in a 
1978-79 study, improvements in services in day and residential facilities will be 
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documented. Initial data will be available in the Eleventh Annual Report to 
Congress. 

c) Longii r ^nl Study of Secondary and Postsecondary 
Stude. i Ah Handicaps 

The EHA Amendments of 1983 directed the Secretary of Education to 
conduct a longitudinal study of a sample of handicapped students as part of the 
mandated evaluation of EHA-B. This study is focusing on the educational, 
vocational, and independent-living status of a sample cf secondary students aged 
14 to 22, and examining the educational experiences of these students in 
secondary school, as well as their transitional status and progress after leaving 
school. 

Five major research questions guide the study: 
Descriptive Issues 

1. What are the personal and family characteristics of secondary-age 
handicapped youth? 

2. What status do handicapped youth attain while in school and 
afterward in education, employment, and independent living? 

3. What services do handicapped youth receive while in school 
and afterward? 

Explanatory Issues 

1. What factors explain the pattern of services that handicapped 
youth receive? 

2. What background and contextual variables, services, 
experiences, or prior attainments are related to educational, 
employment, and independent-living outcomes? 

Interviews are being conducted with a sample of 6,500 parents of 
handicapped students from 50 States and over 300 local educational agencies. 
Data are also being collected from school district administrators and from student 
records. Studies of samples of students will be carried out to investigate special 
topics of interest related to secondary special education programs. 

Due to the complexity of sampling and design of such a longitudinal study, a 
planning contract was awarded to SRI International in September 1984 and 
completed in October 1986. The 36-month contract for the study's implementation 
was awardea to SRI in April 1987. If a sufficient proportion of the sample can 
be retained, additional followup and data collection may be funded, which would 
extend the contract for 24 more months. 
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d) Survey of Expenditures for Special Education 
and Related Services 

OSEP has contracted Decision Resources Corporation (DRC) to undertake a 
survey to obtain comparable expenditure data from a sample of 60 school districts 
in 18 States. To overcome previous limitations of expenditure studies, DRC is 
using ah 'ingredients approach" to determine per pupil costs for special education: 
costs for each service will be determined and then aggregated to provide a range 
of expenditures by handicapping condition and age. 

The DRC study focuses on the range and variation in expenditures and 
service levels. The first question raised by the study-how much does it cost to 
educate handicapped children?-will in fact be addressed by the answers to four 
questions: 

• What is the average and range of per pupil expenditures for 
particular special education programs and related services? 

• What is the average and range of per pupil expenditures for 
all programs and services provided to each category and age 
group of handicapped students? 

• What is the national total and range of district costs for 
special education instructional programs and related services? 

• What factors contribute to the cost variations? 

The second major question-how do local educational agencies finance these 
costs and what is the contribution of Federal funds?-will be dealt with by 
answering the following: 

, • What proportion of all special education and related service 
expenditures is funded by each of the major Federal 
education programs for the handicapped, and what proportion 
by State and local funds? 

• How do districts allocate "external" funding sources among 
special education programs and related services? 

Finally, the study will ask, what kinds of special education programs and 
related services are provided and to which handicapped students? The query will 
be broken down into two parts: 

• What is the proportion of children in each Federally-defined 
handicapping category and age group receiving different 
special education programs and related services? 

• What are the patterns of special education programs and 
related services delivered to different groups of children? 
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Data collection took place during the 1985-86 school year. DRC completed 
the editing and data base cc tstruction in the fall of 1987, and analysis and 
reporting of the findings began during 1987 and continue during 1988. Future 
annual reports will detail the DRC study methodology, procedures for analysis, and 
findings. 



2. The State Agency/Federal Evaluation Studies Program 

Section 618(d) of EHA-B, as amended, authorizes the State Agency/Federal 
Evaluation Studies Program to investigate the effectiveness of programs for 
handicapped children and youth and early intervention services to handicapped 
infants and toddlers. The program originated with the enactment of the 
Education of the Handicapped Act Amendments of 1983, and since the first 
program competition the following year, 26 State educational agencies have 
engaged in 37 evaluation studies. 

During the first three competitions, State educational agencies were the only 
eligible applicants. The 1986 amendments, however, expanded the field of eligible 
applicants to include other State agencies. Beginning with the FY 87 competition, 
State agencies other than State educational agencies that administer early 
intervention programs for handicapped infants and toddlers under Part H are 
eligible to apply for and receive funds. To date, however, only State educational 
agencies have received awards. 

What has emerged is a unique effort in which the impetus to evaluate special 
education programs is coming from wthin State agencies. Each participating State 
agency has a stake invested in the outcome of its study. The agencies and their 
evaluators, researchers, and investigators are holding themselves accountable for 
the validity of their studies, thereby ensuring a usable product. Overall, the 37 
projects funded from FY 84 to FY 87 cover a broad array of issues germane to 
special education and related services* Topics for study include: minimum 
competency and graduation standards; related services; curriculum-based 
assessment and categorical programming; services for learning cabled students; 
the impact and cost of services in small, rural and medium sized districts; early 
education programs for handicapped children; measurable indicators of effectives; 
transition services; secondary pogramming for mildly handicapped students; 
student study team processes; service options and screening procedures for 
students experiencing learning problems in regular education; services for B/EH 
students; and mainstreaming. 



3, Fiscal Year 1987 Studies 

For FY 87, eight awards totalling nearly $900,000 supported projects under 
this program. Federal funds pay for up to 60 percent of the total cost of the 
studies, while State agencies contribute the remaining 40 percent. 
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The dual nature of the evaluation studies-responsive to State publicly 
adopted program agendas and legislative inquiries, as well as to issues of national 
relevance-is shown by the diversity of issues covered by the eight projects 
funded in FY 87: 

• Outcomes of transition planning will be evaluated in 
Washington. The project will work with Washington School 
districts to develop and institute a single Individual 
Transition Plan (ITP) format that will yield data regarding 
postschool services. The outcomes of transition services will 
be assessed to discover if students are receiving 
recommended services and if those or other services enabled 
the students to make successful transitions to the adult 
world. The study will describe the relationship between the 
provision of services and the status of former special 
education students in terms of employment, home living 
situation, and community skills. 

• The impact of separate class and separate school secondary 
special education programs on the vocational, educational, 
and independent living status of former students will be 
assessed in the District of Columbia. The data on student 
characteristics to be gathered will permit analysis of how the 
interactions between program and student characteristics 
affect adult outcomes. 

• Outcomes of special education services in terms of student 
benefits is the focus of study in Michigan. The study will 
evaluate the status of current procedure based on child 
benefit measures in programs for the hearing impaired, 
severely mentally impaired, and severely multiply impaired. 

• Special education in regular educational settings will be 
assessed in New Hampshire. The study will measure the 
impact on attendance, drop-out and suspension rates, and 
grade performance. The types of conditions, instructional 
practices, and teacher behavior/attitudes most frequently 
associated with positive performance among handicapped 
students in regular educational settings will be t idressed by 
the study. 

• Differences between identified seriously emotionally disturbed 
and other troubled students in high- and low-incidence 
districts in relation to entry criteria, identification and 
placement procedures, student characteristics, district and 
community characteristics, and available services is the focus 
of study in Oregon. 
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• Prereferral interventions for students experiencing learning 
problems in regular education will be assessed in 
Pennsylvania. The study will examine the impact of teacher 
characteristics and training on referral rates, the effects of 
funding mechanisms and local district policies and procedures 
on classification rates, and variables related to the 
effectiveness of prereferral options. 

• Normative indicators and quality indicators that measure the 
effectiveness of special education will be undertaken in 
Vermont. The evaluation will also implement a cost 
accounting system to track direct and indirect special 
education costs by local, State, and Federal revenue sources 
for the 1986-87 school year. For the first time, State 
officials as well as teachers and parents will have a 
Statewide data base for determining such questions as the 
relative share of local, State, and Federal sources in special 
education expenditures; how individual districts compare 
regarding funds spent per pupil; how well individual programs 
succeed in preparing exiting students for employment and 
relative self -subsistence: and how frequently handicapped 
students are absent, suspended, or expelled. 

• Mainstreaming projects will be evaluated in Utah. A study 
of the effects of mainstreaming models on student outcomes 
will be carried out in relation to such aspects as increased 
time spent in a less restrictive environment, increased rates 
of academic achievement, and more positive attitudes about 
self-concept of academic ability and degree of self-reliance. 



4. Results of Completed Studies 

The results of several studies funded in FY 84 were reported in the Ninth 
Annual Report of Congress. The 37 projects funded between FY 84 and FY 87 
span from October 1, 1984 to June 30, 1989, so that the number of studies to be 
described in future annual reports will vary from one year to the next. Ten 
studies concluded during FY 87. Final analysis and reporting are complete for 
four of these evaluations, which are described below. The remaining studies will 
appear in the Eleventh Annual Report to Congress. 

a) An Investigation Into the Effectiveness of the North Carolina 
Prereferral and Intervention Model in Terms of Cost, Time, 
Referral Appropriateness, and Impact of Training Models 

North Carolina sought to determine if the two-tier prereferral process for 
behaviorally/emotionally handicapped students it established in 1985 was more 
efficient than the previous system, in terms of referring students in need of 
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special education as quickly as possible, screening out those who should not be 
referred, and minimizing costs. Twenty-four schools provided data on 297 
preferrals. 

Prior to 1985, all that was required to refer a learning disabled or 
behaviorally/emotionally handicapped pupil was for any interested party to fill out 
a referral form and submit it to a school administrator. Each referral would 
automatically result in a full assessment. In 1985, however, State regulations 
were revised to require two levels of intervention before a student could be 
identified under these handicapping conditions. The first level of intervention is 
carried out by the classroom teacher prior to developing a prereferral. Following 
submittal of the prereferral, a second level of intervention is recommended by a 
school assistance/support team, and implemented by the classroom teacher. The 
results of the second level intervention are analyzed by the team to determine if 
a full reierral for special education assessment is called for. 

The findings generally confirmed what the revised system hoped to achieve 
Under the old procedures, help for either the teacher or the student would only 
be available after a special education placement decision had been made. An 
average of 69 school days would elapse between initial referral and first 
assistance. The new system, however, averages 8 days between prereferral and 
teacher or student assistance, and 41 days between the referral and the placement 
decision. 

In terms of resources, under the direct referral system the total cost in 
?fo S o°oo n of " assessin 8 the 297 students cited in this study would have been 

Mys.yyu. Under the revised system, the assessment cost was $115,240. 

The two-tier process also helped filter out students who might be ineligible 
for special education prior to costly assessment. Of the 297 students prereferred 
172 were referred for further assessment. 

Making the classroom teacher a more integral part of the process, and 
providing the teacher with ample tools and support also contributed to dissipating 
the notion of referral as being a solution of desperation. Rather than referring 
problems to special education, they were being confronted in the regular 
education setting. The North Carolina program stressed the training of classroom 
eachers in intervention strategies, and the study found that teachers trained in 
these techniques utilized a greater repertoire of tools in the prereferral process 
It was also found that trained teachers used these techniques at the upper grade 
levels much more frequently than untrained teachers, who tended to think of the 
tools as more appropriate for the K-6 level. 

The study also showed other interesting patterns. F<r example an 
inordinately high portion (79 percent) of students prereferred were male Yet 
there is almost no difference in the male/female proportions among students 
subsequently referred and verified, suggesting that the two-tier system blunts a 
certain sexual bias in the initial identification process. 
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North Carolina surveyed all other States to find that, as of December 1986, 
19 SEAs required preferral procedures. Prior to this effort, no State had 
conducted a study on the effectiveness of such systems. 

b) Connecticut: Assessing the Impact and Effectiveness of 
Critical Variables That Affect Placement Decisions of 
Emotionally Disturbed Students 

Although the capabilities of local school districts in Connecticut to serve all 
students in a least restrictive environment has increased significantly since the 
enactment of EHA in 1975, there continues to be reliance on out-of-district 
placements for emotionally disturbed students. The State Department of Education 
therefore embarked on a study to examine the critical variables that underlie the 
placement decisions applied to the emotionally disturbed. 

Specifically, the State wanted to know: 

• In general, how are emotionally disturbed students identified 
and placed? 

• What are the predominant traits of emotionally disturbed 
students placed outside the local district? How do their 
profiles differ from students deemed to have the same 
handicap, but served within the district? 

• What are the effects of contextual factors, such as district 
demographic characteristics and attitudes of teachers and 
administrators, on identification and placement? 



What programs and services are provided by the local 
education agencies? 



Over 300 educators in 19 districts were interviewed for the study and 

tn?K f a !, S S te . w . lde dat ? . bases were used - < The term » "emotionally disturbed," refers 
to the definition established by Federal and Connecticut regulations.) 

2Z the . e " totionall y disturbed students! Roughly 20 percent of the 
2,! th! ]o£?V? Ration students were identified as emotionally disturbed 
during the 1985-86 .school year. Of these 13,139 students, males outnumbered 
temales three to one, and most were enrolled ir. secondary schools. The profiles 
tended to reveal the following behavioral characteristics: 

• poor academics, 

• lack of self-control, 

• aggressiveness, 
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• off -task behavior, and 



• poor socialization skills. 

When the data were restricted to out-placement decisions, the following 
characteristics became prominent: 

• depression, 

• withdrawal, 

• reality-fantasy confusion, 

• disturbed peer relations, and 

• self-injurious tendencies. 

Clearly, students with these characteristics are often discipline problems 
prompting a closer look at other behavioral features. However, whether these 
students simply manifest essentially behavioral problems, or they are genuinely 
emotionally disturbed is open to question. It is evident that among the 19 
districts, the label of emotionally disturbed was employed for different purposes. 

H °c uu e !" oti ° na J l y disturbed students identified! Interpretation of these 
tZLt * chaviora ! characteristics is subject to the culture of the sclnoi, the 
tolerance for certain behaviors, the availability of special programs, and the 
financial resources, to name just a few factors. 

Students who are referred to a Planning and Placement Team are subjected 
ILSff"? . CValuat f 10ns ! hat ma y includc social, emotional, psychological and 
f r iCWS - U 18 th - C tCam ' S rcs P° n sibility to review this information and 
determine the most appropriate placement decision. 

banning and Placement Team usually consists of administrators, the 
school psychologist, guidance counselor, special education teacher, and parent or 
ncl r K an - , f Cam - frc< « ucntl y h »s access to achievement test results, 
psychoogica evaluations, intelligence scores, and attendance record! 
Psychological evaluations, teachers' anecdotal reports, and the student's academic 
history are considered most useful in making placement decisions. 

When educators were asked for the main reasons why a placement decision 
was made, the majority felt that the students created major disciplinary problems 
in the school. The next most frequently cited reasons were: 

• conditions existed in the home environment that warranted 
intervention strategies during the school day, 

• the student's achievement level was two or more years below 
grade level, or 
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• there was a need for a 24-hour structured environment. 

What services are provided by the local education agencies! The 
determination of what services are provided to a student is often a function of 
what can be offered, as opposed to what should be offered in response to the 
student's needs. For example, the ability of districts to attract and retain special 
education teachers for severely disturbed students imposes serious limits on what 
services can be provided, despite the fact that the number of special education 
teachers has been increasing in recent years. Approximately 350 are assigned to 
work with elementary and secondary emotionally disturbed students throughout the 
State. 

The types of programs and services typically available to emotionally 
disturbed students are resource rooms and individual counseling. About 50 percent 
of the time, self-contained classrooms, alternative schools, shortened school days, 
group counseling, and vocational programs are available. Extended school days 
are seldom an option. Case study findings indicated that districts tend to have a 
latent philosophical orientation, or structure of underlying values, towards serving 
emotionally disturbed students. These values are based on beliefs about the 
appropriateness of providing services in the first place, and attitudes towards 
emotionally disturbed students in general. 



c) Delaware: A Study of the Relationship of Education and 
Transition Factors to the Job Status of Mildly and 
Moderately Handicapped Students 

The Delaware Department of Public Instruction, studied the possible factors 
that may associate employment status with school preparation of mildly and 
moderately handicapped students. The ultimate purpose was to gauge how well 
such students were making the transition to community life upon leaving special 
programs. 

The study population was all 415 mildly and moderately handicapped students 
who graduated from high school in 1985 with either a diploma or certificate. 
Data was collected from high school transcripts and telephone interviews, with 93 
percent of the students responding. 

The first objective was to learn whether or not programs for the 
handicapped were producing employable students. To this end, the study examined 
how program placement, intensity of vocational and training experience, and 
intensity of special education services related to categories of exceptionality, 
postschool employment, .id continuing education status. The study also 
investigated the impact of transportation variables and course-taking patterns on 
job status. 

The study revealed several significant findings. First, vocational programs 
for the handicapped are producing employable students. Sixty-seven percent were 
employed full- or part-time statewide, compared to the 80.1 percent employment 
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rate for youth aged 16 to 19 overall. Second, having a driver's license had the 
strongest positive correlation with current employment of any variable tested. 

On the other hand, the content or configuration of the program did not 
reveal much impact on job status. Neither intensity of secondary vocational and 
training experience, program setting, course-taking patterns, nor intensity of 
special education services was related to postschool employment or continuing 
education. 

Overall, the findings imply that mildly and moderately handicapped youth are 
subject to the same fundamental employment transition problems as the average 
high school graduate. Exceptionality may exacerbate these problems, but its 
effect is not constant. Within certain exceptionality categories there are 
different patterns of employment, which suggests that the handicap can be 
overcome. 

At the same time, there appears to be no consistent advantage in job status 
from attending a vocational school rather than a comprehensive high school. 
Although students in vocational schools were more likely to be white males with 
slightly higher IQs and less severe handicaps, these advantages did not generally 
enhance their employment potential over students from comprehensive high 
schools. 

Location had a strong influence on job status, emphasizing the importance of 
availability of jobs. In Delaware, rural youth have the highest employment rate, 
possibly because jobs are available in both the service and agricultural areas. 

Transitional assistance, although not indicated for two-thirds of the study 
population, was clearly not a strong influence i^ those cases where it was noted 
on the transcript record. Students did not acknowledge these contacts as helpful 
in obtaining a job, and transition contacts were not shown to be related to job 
status. 

Course-taking patterns of mildly and moderately handicapped students only 
varied from the national norm of genera? academic students insofar as the 
Delaware study population received more vocational credits. 



d) Evaluation of the Effects of New York State's Instructional 

Program Options, Support, Services, and Procedures Used Prior 
to Referral to Special Education 

The State of New York wanted to know if the rapid increase in numbers of 
students identified as handicapped had to do with the availability of certain 
program options and support services. The State Education Department suspected 
that this rise, as well as the length of stay of such students in special education 
programs, was at least partially due ;o a lack of program options and services 
within regular education. 
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Schools were chosen for the project from districts around the State that 
presented extremes in terms of the rate at which they identified and referred 
students as handicapped, the intention being to investigate the differences 
between schools that frequently refer students to special education authorities 
versus those who do so relatively infrequently. Schools were also selected on the 
basis of extremes of socioeconomic profile, using the rsreentage of enrolled 
students from families on welfare as a variable. There w;rc thus four types of 
schools examined: 

• School Type A: low rate of referral/high percent on welfare 

• School Type B: high rate of referral/high percent on welfare 

• School Type C: high rate of referral/low percent on welfare 

• School Type D: low rate of referral/low percent on welfare 

The study developed a detailed catalog of all programs and support services 
relevant to addressing learning difficulties, which was used in surveys, on-site 
interviews, and case studies. Relevant personnel were asked what types of 
programs and services were used or not used, and why. 

The study also established the clear difference in practice between teachers 
in high referral rate schools and those in schools at the other end of the 
spectrum. Even though teachers from both types of schools agreed roughly 80 
percent of the time that a student in a given case example had problems affecting 
learning, the teachers in the high referral rate schools chose to refer the student 
over 50 percent more frequently than teachers in low referral rate schools. Why 
this discrepancy? 

The results were surprising. Mo relationship was found between the 
availability of program options and the rate at which pupils were referred. The 
referral rate appears to be much more a function of the amount and type of 
intervention techniques employed in the regular classroum. 

Specifically, high referral rate schools (types B and C) tended to have 
teachers who perceive, for various reasons, restrictions or limitations on the use 
of intervention techniques, program options, or support servicrs in regular 
education. When they did indicate experience with or preference for certain 
techniques, they consistently favored those categorized as Intensified Instruction 
(peer tutoring, small group instruction, extra assignments)--much more so than 
teachers in low referral rate schools. The options favored by teachers in high 
referral schools were more programmatic in nature and tended to be accessed 
through more formalized procedures. Principals in high classification rate 
districts were more likely to cite a M lack of trust or confidence" on the part of a 
teacher concerning a certain program option or support service as the reason it 
was not used. 
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Teachers in low referral rate schools, on the other hand, tended to not only 
make minimal use of referral services, but utilized less of the Intensified 
Instruction type of intervention techniques, and more options categorized in the 
survey instrument as Volunteers/Paraprofessionals and Remedial Programs. In 
general, they tended to favor options and services that are accessed more 
informally and delivered directly by teachers in the classroom. These teachers 
also favored and/or used a much broader repertoire of classroom intervention 
methods; they employed more than twice as many intervention options and 
services prior to referral than their counterparts in high referral schools. 
Finally, the study observed that teachers in low referral schools took a more 
active role in dealing with student learning problems, and tend to consult a 
greater number of other professionals more frequently. 
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APPENDIX A 

ABSTRACTS OF SEA/FEDERAL EVALUATION STUDIES PROGRAM 



FLORIDA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



"Evaluation of the Impact and Effectiveness of Recent Changes in Florida's 
Graduation and Competency Test Standards on the Educational Opportunities 
Provided Handicapped Students 8 

Project Director: Lynn Groves 

Cost: Federal Share - $115,000 
SEA Share g $ 76.670 
Total = $191,670 



Project Period: October 1, 1986 to March 31, 1988 



Abstract: 

Legislative changes in high school gradjation requirements in the State of 
Florida have created a variety of educational reforms which may affect the 
success of handicapped students at the secondary level. The legislation 
emphasizes academic requirements for earning high school credits and a high 
school diploma. The Florida Department of Education is studying the extent to 
which the new legislation has been implemented at the local level as well as 
resulting programmatic and student outcomes. 

Data collection procedures included observations and surveys of the key 
informants and stakeholders in exceptional, regular, and vocational education. All 
district superintendents, directors of exceptional student programs, directors of 
instruction, and directors of assessment were included in data collection. 
Selection of LEAs for site visits was conducted using purposeful sampling of the 
67 districts, taking into account geographic location and size of district. Within 
LEAs, schools were purposefully selected to represent types of exceptionalities 
served, size, geographic location, and economic level of the zoned population. 
Teachers of students within these schools were either census sampled or randomly 
selected to participate in the study. Parents of students were purposefully 
selected to participate in interviews. 

The study methodology utilized both quantitative and qualitative data analysis 
strategies. A quantitative analysis of historical data provided the basis for 
judging the extent of benefits and problems for handicapped students that may 
accompany the implementation of legislative changes. This analysis examined 
changes in dropout rates and in the ratio of graduates by type of diploma to the 
number of handicapped students in secondary programs. Quantitative analyses 
were enhanced by composite case reports depicting various educational options 
available to handicapped students and the ways in which education reforms, such 
as changes in academic requirements and competency testing programs, have 
affected these options. 
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The study will produce a final report including results, findings, and 
recommendations, and efforts will be made to disseminate the report to all 
audiences that may benefit from it. 
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HAWAII STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



"A Study of the Impact and Effectiveness of Related Services in Producing 
Desired Student Outcomes" 

Project Director: Robert McClelland 

Cost: Federal Share = $151,094 
SEA Share = $102.755 
Total = $253,849 

Project Period: October 1, 1986 to March 31, 1988 



Abstract: 

The Hawaii Department of Education is assessing the effectiveness of related 
services in producing desired student outcomes by investigating the comparative 
effects of individual versus group speech/language therapy, direct versus indirect 
(consultative) occupational, physical, and speech/language therapy, and by 
determining the level of progress of students receiving occupational therapy and 
physical therapy in an educational setting. The study is also assessing the type 
and number of special education students who require mental health services but 
have not been served, the particular services they require, and resources available 
or required to provide services. 

Related services is a vital component of the programs offered to special 
education students throughout the nation, yet research assessing the impact and 
effectiveness of this broad package of services is sparse. Thus, many questions 
regarding the effectiveness of related services in assisting students to benefit 
from special education have not been adequately answered. 

The comparative effects of group versus individual speech/ language therapy 
services are being investigated by administering standardized and nonstandardized 
tests to measure student progress in individual and group settings. Eighty-eight 
randomly selected learning disabled and mildly retarded preschool and elementary 
students aged 5 through 12 receiving speech/language therapy in either individual 
or group therapy comprise the study sample. 

Evaluation of the impact of indirect versus direct services provided by 
occupational therapists, physical therapists, and speech/ language pathologists will 
generate information on effective methods of providing service, and assist in 
clarifying which students are most likely to benefit from consultation services. 
The methodology utilizes a survey of all physical therapists and occupational 
therapists to determine if students receive consultation or direct services. 
Information gathered from physical therapy/occupational therapy monthly logs arc 
used to compile profile characteristics of students who receive consultative 
services. 
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IOWA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



"Relevant Educational Assessment and Interventions Model H 
Project Director: Jeffrey Grimes 

Cost: Federal Share * $120,992 
SEA Share « $138.760 
Total » $259,752 

Project Period: September 1, 1986 to February 29, 1988 



Abstract: 

The Iowa Department of Public Instruction is investigating the impact of 
prereferral interventions designed for students with learning and/or behavioral 
problems who are referred, or about to be referred, to special education by 
regular classroom teachers. Increasing concern has been expressed in recent 
years about the burgeoning numbers of students classified as mildly handicapped 
and learning disabled. Prereferral strategies have become popular as a means of 
treating students with special needs within the regular education program. This 
study has been designed to enable policymakers and individual professionals to 
compare a Behavioral Interventions Model to other methods of designing, 
organizing, and implementing prereferral strategies. 

The Behavioral Interventions Model consists of three techniques: behavioral 
consultation, curriculum-based assessment, and referral question consultative 
decision making. The fundamental feature of these techniques is to change the 
initial question considered in addressing referral concerns. Frequently, the initial 
approach is to consider whether the handicapped student can be classified as 
handicapped or not. In contrast, the Behavioral Interventions Model asks what 
can be done to modify the regular classroom to produce greater success in 
learning or more appropriate social behavior. 

The universe of school psychologists, school social workers, and special 
education consultants in the IS intermediate educational units responsible for 
special education and related services to all school age children in Iowa have 
been requested to apply new skills in prereferral interventions. The interventions 
consist of using one or more components of the Behavioral Interventions Model. 
The evaluation focuses on four levels of possible effects resulting from application 
of the interventions: 1) change in how related service professionals view the 
referral concerns, 2) student outcomes in terms of resolving learning and/or social 
behavior problems, 3) teacher reactions to the prereferral interventions, and 
4) system effects. 

Data collection involves examination of several existing school records as 
well as self-administered surveys of study participants. Influence on how related 
service professionals view the referral concern is assessed by the degree to which 
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schoci psychologists, school social workers, and special education consultants 
appky the components of the Behavioral Intervention Model to assess the referral 
problem. Student effects are assessed by analysis of the nature of initial referral 
concerns, behavioral definitions, interventions used to resolve the problem within 
a regular classroom, and the success or failure of that intervention. Data 
collected concerning the reactions of teachers who have referred students will 
include initial teacher satisfaction with an alternative form of service, and a 
followup several months after the interventions have been discontinued. System 
effects are evaluated by analysis of the numbers of students referred, nature of 
referrals, the proportion of referrals resulting in preplacement evaluations, and 
the proportion of students for whom preplacement evaluations result in special 
education placement. 

The data will be analyzed using a combination of parametric, nonparametric, 
and correlational methods. Further analyses will be used where appropriate; for 
example, discriminant function analysis may be used to examine factors related to 
successful and unsuccessful resolution of referral problems in regular classrooms. 

Study results will provide useful data concerning the effects of behavioral 
interventions applied by related service personnel to students experiencing 
learning and behavioral problems in regular classroom settings. Implications of 
study results will address how related service personnel apply interventions, 
criteria to determine effectiveness of services, and use of related service 
personnel to assist regular educators in designing interventions for application in 
regular education settings. 
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MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



"The Impact and Effectiveness of Entrance Criteria for Special Education 
Programs in Minnesota" 

Project Director: Thomas Lombard 

Cost: Federal Share - $121,932 
SEA Share « S 83.698 
Total - $205,630 

Project Period: October 1, 1986 to October 31, 1988 



Abstract: 

The Minnesota Department of Education is investigating the impact and 
effectiveness of local entrance and exit criteria for three program areas: learning 
disabilities, mild mental handicaps, emotional/behavioral disorders. The study will 
also investigate unendorsed systems, which include programs that use a non- 
categorical or cross categorical approach. 

A comparison of school districts that use the SEA-recommended criteria with 
districts that use locally designed criteria is generating information on differences 
in subjectivity, usefulness for developing instructional programs, inclusion of 
inappropriate practices, and the technical adequacy of assessment practices. 

The study evaluates current practices and possible alternatives which could 
result in greater specification and homogeneity in each of the three official (SCO, 
MMH, and EBD) program areas. The project demonstrates and describes 
differential effects resulting from the application of various entrance and exit 
criteria. Using a sample of recently referred handicapped children, the study 
determines the effectiveness of SEA and LEA criteria to place students in various 
educational program options. 

A descriptive analysis of information collected from interviews with special 
education staff will describe the influences on special education and regular 
education practices resulting from various entrance and exit criteria. This 
information may then be used by SEA staff to plan and promote appropriate 
interface between regular and special education. 
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MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



"The Impact and Effectiveness of Occupational Therapy Services in Special 
Education Programs 11 

Project Director: Thomas Lombard 

Cost: Federal Share » $ 81,688 
SEA Share - S 54.999 
Total » $136,68? 

Project Period: October 1, 1986 to March 31, 1988 



Abstract: 

The Minnesota Department of Education is investigating the impact on 
educational and noneducational gains of students with learning disabilities (LD), 
emotional/behavioral disorders (EBD), and mild mental handicaps (MMH) who 
receive occupational therapy as a related service, versus similar students who do 
not receive occupational therapy 

The experimental group consists of students receiving continuous 
occupational therapy services. Educational gains are being measured by 
administering a curriculum-based assessment to a sample of approximately 30-50 
handicapped students assigned to elementary LD/EBH/MMH programs. Student 
progress is also being measured by a time series analysis at biweekly intervals on 
IEP goal areas. The control group consists of students not receiving these same 
services. The noneducational areas for measurement are self-concept, fine motor 
skills, gross motor skills, sensory integration, tactile defensiveness, self-help 
skills, communication skills, activity level, and on-task behavior. Data will be 
collected on LD, EBD, and MMH students receiving occupational therapy. The 
results of the study will compare the two groups in the nonacademic areas and 
identify group differences attributed to receipt of occupational therapy services. 

Gains in academic performance over time will focus on the differences 
between the group receiving special education only and the group receiving special 
education and occupational therapy services. 
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NEBRASKA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



"Study of the Impact of Special Education on the Post-School Success of 
Mentally Retarded Adults' 1 

Project Director: John Clark 

Cost: Federal Share = $110,000 
SEA Share s $ 76.590 
Total « $186,590 

Project Period: October 1, 1986 to May 31, 1988 



Abstract: 

The Nebraska Department of Education is studying the impact of special 
education services on the postschool success of adults with mild or moderate 
mental retardation. Both the components of postschool success as well as the 
factors influencing sjecess are being investigated. The study methodology utilizes 
a general survey of 120 randomly selected mentally retarded individuals, selected 
from various sites across Nebraska, to assess their present level of postschool 
success. The sample was selected from individuals with mild or moderate mental 
retardation in Nebraska who exited from school over a four year period—from the 
1982-83 school year through the 1985-86 school year. 

Data are gathered on family, community (e.g., employment levels and the 
availability of other agency support), and education system characteristics which 
may have influenced the handicapped person's level of success. In addition, the 
survey examines process variables relative to the educational program; for 
example, data collection regarding the school setting includes the type of 
instructional strategies used, level of integration, extent of transition plying, 
and overall curriculum. 

Regression and canonical analysis will be used to examine relationships 
between the set of key impact variables (e.g., job success, living status, 
community involvement) and the set of influencing factors (e.g., education, 
community resources, family). 

There are three products planned for this study. Evaluation reports will be 
completed for the various audiences who affect or are affected by special 
education services. These audiences include the Nebraska Department of 
Education, the Nebraska State Legislature, parent and professional groups, and 
local and regional services providers. Second, special education personnel at the 
local, regional, and State level will develop further skills in the area of impact 
evaluation. Finally, a statewide Special Education Evaluation Task Force will be 
established with a mission of directing and promoting on-going special education 
impact evaluation. 
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NORTH CAROLINA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 



Ho«^"!l nVCSt i 8 o ti0 J n int ° MeasurabIc Behavioral Change in Behaviorally/Emotionally 
SavToTs" aS lt RClatCS t0 thC Pr0ViSi0D ° f Instr ^tion in Alternati^ 

Project Director: E. Lowell Harris 

Cost: Federal Share - $ 37,312 
SEA Sharft gj 

Total - $ 62,543 

Project Period: September 1, 1986 to February 29, 1988 
Abstract: 

BehavTJr . N 22 ^'f™ - StUdy cvaluates the ef ^cts of Instruction in New 
nV k ^ ha y ior ll tar 8 etlI !8 aQ d curriculum development system, on behavioral 
change of behaviorally/emotionally handicapped (B/EH) students. Instruction fn 
Tf\ in :. 0lvCS r the identification of target behaviors foTSShStal 
students, the teaching of appropriate alternatives to inappropriate behaviors a 
awareness understanding, and application levels, and the identification of progres 
towards the transfer of new behaviors in general settings. Progress 

e* a T * hC eXp ! rini 1 en,al and the contro1 8 rou P s each consist of 360 identified B/EH 
students randomly selected from 72 service delivery centers. The levels 
(elementary middle, and secondary), and the delivery systems (self-contained and 
resource) offer a comprehensive representation of levels and delivery sySems in 
which students in North Carolina are served. aenvcry systems in 

tnaJiS i Cr - iCC P r ° vi . ders J n the experimental centers are instructing B/EH 
students in new behaviors based upon the strategies presented in Instruction in 
New Behaviors. Service providers in the control centers are not providing the 
same instruction. Change in behavior is measured by comparing intensity 
frequency, and duration scores of students who havi participated n the 
instruction with students who have not received this instruction. For students in 
tZ "Z™ H SC r tin8S ' 3dditi T 1 data arC b6ing collected re « ar ding instructional 
pp icS^ve s° r maSt6ry ° f ^ bChaVi ° rS at aWarenCSS ' understanding, and 
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WASHINGTON SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 



"Impact and Effectiveness of Categorical Programs for Low Achieving 
Students 1 * 

Project Director: Jane Dailey 

Cost: Federal Share = $136,979 
SEA Share = SI 05.364 
Total = $242,343 

Project Period: October 1, 1986 to March 31, 1988 



Abstract: 

The Washington Superintendent of Public Instruction is evaluating three 
distinct aspects of curriculum-based assessment. First, the study is evaluating the 
effects of curriculum-based assessment versus norm-referred procedures for 
determining categorical eligibility. Second, variables are being defined which 
distinguish categorical programming from standard programming received in the 
regular education setting. Third, the study is establishing procedures to measure 
the long-term impact of categorical programming on a student's career. 

The curriculum-based assessment study compares types of students found 
eligible for three categorical programs (special education/learning disabilities, 
Chapter 1/disadvantaged, and the Learning Assistance Program) based on typical 
norm-referred assessment versus curriculum-based assessment. Data are available 
for all elementary-aged students referred for assessment for any of the 
categorical supportive programs and include gender, age, ethnicity, referral 
variables, academic programming, intensity of services, and ability and 
achievement test scores. The data generated by the curriculum-based assessment 
study will be adequate for establishing functional guidelines for determining 
student eligibility within regular settings of categorical programming. 

The categorical guidelines study uses a classroom observation to determine 
the parameters of acceptable categorical programming. The evaluation studies the 
distinction between categorical services and regular services that are supplemental 
and therefore qualify for additional funding. The final outcome will not only be 
measured in terms of student performance but also in terms of independent 
variables of enhanced services. Data collection occurs three times by three 
different sources (two advisory teams and a local site team) in three classrooms 
in three district test ^es. The randomly selected classrooms will be serving the 
target populations . regular settings (not pullout programs). Inter-rater 
agreements and covariance between the three sets of data on each classroom will 
be analyzed. 

The student evaluation /monitoring study generates a data management system 
to look at the long-term impact of categorical programming on students' school 
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careers. Study findings will be responsive to the following concerns: Do students 
who receive special instruction in the regular classroom perform higher on 
academic and social measures in the subsequent academic year compared to similar 
students who received pullout instruction? Do students who receive special 
instruction in the regular classroom or pullout programs meet high school 
graduation requirements? Are students who receive special education in the 
regular classroom or pullout programs employed following graduation from high 
school? What is the impact of special instruction upon the on-going social and 
academic performance of eligible special education students. The student 
evaluation system for data collection is being implemented in all three districts 
and utilizes existing data typically collected in the district. Additional data 
include demographic and program variables, achievement data, behavior ratings, 
and postschool placements. All students being served, or who have been served, 
by the target categorical programs are included in the sample. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

"Post-school Adjustment of Former Separate Class and Separate School 
Handicapped Students" 

Project Director: Herbert D. Root, Jr. 

Cost: Federal Share - $ 94,228 
SEA Share -S 62.819 
Total = $157,047 

Project Period: October 1, 1987 to March 31, 1989 



Abstract: 

This study will evaluate the impact of separate class and separate school 
secondary special education programs operated by the District of Columbia Public 
Schools on the vocational, educational, and independent living status of former 
students. 

To implement this study, project staff will: 

• develop an instrument for collecting relevant demographic 
information, psychometric data, enrollment histories, and 
program specifications from student records; 

• develop an interview schedule for collecting information on 
post-program vocational, educational, and living standards; 

• describe the post-program status of former separate- class 
and separate-school handicapped students; 

• identify relationships between student characteristics, 
program characteristics and post-program status; and 

• recommend policies and operating procedures for conducting 
follow-up studies. 

The subjects will include all former students meeting three criteria: 

1. Those who were eligible to receive special education and 
related services as mentally retarded, learning disabled, or 
emotionally disturbed according to the District of Columbia's 
eligibility criteria at the time of exit. 

2. Those who received special education and related services for 
more than 60 percent of the school day, or received special 
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education and related services in a separate day school 
facility for at least 50 percent of the school day. 

Those who exited the system between June i, 1985 and 
September 30, 1987. Students who subsequently enrolled in a 
private special education program or in a regular secondary 
education program will be not be included. 



It is anticipated these criteria will identify approximately 200 subjects. 
Because a high participation rate will be critical to the success of the study, the 
assistance of parents, relatives, and former teachers and counselors will be 
enlisted to locate students who have moved or changed phone numbers. 

A full-time project interviewer will be hired for this study to assist in 
developing interview schedules, locating former students, and conducting 
interviews. A standard data collection format will be used to collect student 
data, including enrollment, IEP, and assessment information from school records. 
A structured interview will be conducted with the subjects to gather information 
regarding vocational, educational, and living status since program exit, as well as 
information concerning prior summer and after-school work experience. 

Canonical correlation techniques will determine the combined impact of 
program variables on postexit status. This analysis will identify program 
characteristics which predict postexit status independent of the effects of 
handicapping condition and other student variables. Other analyses will discern 
program effects controlling for student characteristics, and for manner of exit- 
i.e., graduating with diploma, graduating through certificate, reaching maximum 
age, or dropping out Measures of central tendency and dispersion will be 
calculated for all variables within and across handicapping conditions and manner 
of exit. The statistical significance of proportional differences will be assessed 
using appropriate nonparametric statistics. 

Results from the study will guide further research and program development 
The data on student characteristics will permit analysis of how interactions 
between program and student characteristics affect adult outcomes. These results 
will influence curriculum decisions and should improve coordination with other 
agencies. The study will also assist in establishing on-going procedures for 
tracking students leaving special education programs. In addition, findings will 
enable the District Public Schools to estimate resources needed to maintain an 
effective follow-up program in the future. 

This study will provide useful information to other special educators in two 
important respects. First, unlike other recent efforts, the District of Columbia 
project will yield data on a large, urban school system. Second, the networks and 
strategies used to locate students may prove useful to those conducting similar 
studies. 
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MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



"Outcome Indicators for Special Education in Michigan" 
Project Director: Lucian Parshall 

Cost: Federal Share * $1 12,800 
SEA Share « S 75.200 
Total - $188,000 

Project Period: October I, 1987 to March 31, 1989 



Abstract: 

The Michigan Department of Education will evaluate the outcomes of special 
education services in terms of student benefits. The project is based on the 
assumption that future programs in Michigan must look beyond minimal compliance 
and individual effective programs and to the outcomes of special education and 
statewide expectations. 

The study is intended to answer the broad question, "Do Michigan students 
who have hearing, severe mental, or severe multiple impairments demonstrate 
expected outcomes upon receipt of special education and related services?" The 
project will also address several other important issues: 

• Handicapped students who, earlier, were institutionalized, 
receiving minimal services at home, or dependent upon day 
care services are now in the educational mainstream and 
later in life will be in the community mainstream. Many 
districts are not aware of how to prepare students for this 
mainstream. Outcomes will be established by this study. 

• The anticipated outcomes of the education of handicapped 
students must be specified and agreed upon. This procedure 
requires participatory planning, and the creation of new 
relations betWv a consumers and providers. Neither 
consumers nor providers are well prepared for these 
collaborative functions. A process for cooperative planning 
will be established by the study. 

• The results of the project will require new skills and 
different roles in the delivery of programs and services. 
Minimum expectations for curriculum will be established by 
the study. 

In addition, the study will develop a baseline against which future studies 
can be compared, and will thus lay the groundwork for long-term studies of 
school effectiveness in special education. 
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During Phase I, the project will convene a referrant group for each of the 
three impairment areas that will include parents, teachers adults with like 
impairments, State representatives to national organizations, State Special 
Education Advisory Committee (SEAC) members, State legislative aides, teacher 
trainers and university researchers. Their role is to develop a comprehensive list 
of student outcomes and expectations for special education services. The list of 
outcomes, along with endorsements from educational groups and organizations, will 
be submitted to the Michigan State Board of Education. 

In Phase II, a basic set of curriculum and experiences that are appropriate 
for attaining the expected outcomes identified in Phase I will be developed 
utilizing a conventional Delphi technique. A small subgroup of the Phase I 
referrent group will participate in an interactive process of preparing 
questionnaires for dissemination to the respondent groups and compiling the 
responses into a list of curriculum options for attaining special education 
outcomes. The completed report will be available to all local and intermediate 
school districts. This project is not intended to establish a "State" curriculum 
required for special education within these three categories. The IEP will 
continue to dictate the individual characteristics of student programs. However 
statewide recognition of intended benefits for students will aid in consistent 
understanding of programs across the States. 

During the third phase of the study (not part of this 18-month project), 
strategies for indexing performance and the criteria to be applied will be 
developed. A pilot study will evaluate current programs in contrast to the 
expected outcomes and curriculum. The general strategy will te follow-up studies 
focusing on the status of programs for the hearing impaired, severely mentally 
impaired, and severely multiply impaired in Michigan. The study will involve 
telephone surveys and structured interviews of students, or their parents, having 
completed special education services within a two-year period. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



"An Evaluation of the Impact and Effectiveness of Delivering Special 
Education to Handicapped Children in Regular Educational Placements 

Project Director: Dr. Stephen Lichtenstein 

Cost: Federal Share « $ 98,930 
SEA Share « S 

Total - $164,884 

Project Period: November 1, 1987 to April 30, 1989 



Abstract: 

The proposed evaluation addresses two major issues: 

1. The impact of special education in regular educational 
settings on outcomes (such as attendance, drop-out, and 
suspension rates, as well as grade performance) and student 
satisfaction with school; and 

2. The types of conditions, instructional practices, and teacher 
behavior/attitudes most frequently associated with positive 
performance among handicapped students in regular 
educational settings. 

Because the study is designed to focus on the outcomes and quality of services, 
the results should contribute to ongoing efforts to ensure the most equitable and 
least restrictive environment for students with disabilities. 

The project is premised on research in both special and regular education 
recently conducted by the State, producing a data base of indicators of 
educational effectiveness. These indicators, which include factors such as staff 
competence, facilities, and parent roles and responsibilities, will assist in defining 
specific variables for the evaluation of special education in regular settings. 

The evaluation will be conducted in six local education agencies which, while 
similar in their compliance with State-defined standards for special education, 
vary in their approaches to delivery. The selected LEAs have all demonstrated a 
commitment to mainstreaming, enrolled high numbers of handicapped students 
relative to other LEAs in the State, and enrolled students with a broad range of 
handicapping conditions. The LEAs include the three largest in the State and 
three of medium size. 

The project will utilize the New Hampshire Special Education Informa .ion 
System (SPEDIS), an interactive data base, to construct the sample for the study. 
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SPEDIS is one of the only individual student-record based systems in the nation. 
It will be used to accomplish the following: 

• For each of the LEA sites, the sturdy will identify a cross- 
disability representative sample of students who receive 
special education programs and related services in regular 
education placements. Each LEA population will be treated 
as a separate sample in addressing certain evaluation 
questions. For most evaluation questions, however, the 
sample will be treated as a cross-LEA study population. 

• The sample of students with disabilities in regular education 
placements will be compared to their peers in segregated 
settings and their nondisabled peers on various outcome 
measures. In addition, through surveys and interviews, 
parents, teachers, administrators, and students will have an 
opportunity to share their insights on placement and support 
services. 



• The population of 11th graders and 9th graders who currently 
receive special education services in regular settings will 
serve as a subsample for longitudinal analysis. 

Data collection will include use of school records, as well as classroom 
observation and surveys of students and teachers. The surveys will be used in 
conjunction with individual and group interviews conducted with subsamples of 
students from each of the local districts. 

Both qualitative and quantitative data analysis methoas will be used. 
Frequency analysis will be applied to survey data, and descriptive analyses will 
provide case sludy examples of interview and observation data. 

Project findings will result in several reports, to be nationally disseminated 
which will: 



• Provide districts with information about practices associated 
with desired outcomes in regular education placements; 

• Establish a framework and methodology for examining the 
effects of program improvement efforts aimed at integrative 
environments; 

• Provide New Hampshire with a "report card 1 * on the quality 
and impact of services to handicapped students in regular 
education; 

• Identify promising practices at the local level that can be 
replicated in other districts; 

• Identify technical assistance and support needs as they relate 
to creating more integrated environments for handicapped 
students; and 
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Contribute to a longitudinal statewide data base of validated 
exemplary practices and improvement strategies. 
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OREGON DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



"An Evaluation of Seriously Emotionally Disturbed (SED) Students, Programs 
and Services" 

Project Director: Robert Siewert 

Cost: Federal Share -$ 46,351 
SEA Share ° S 31.070 
Total - $ 77,421 

Project Period: January 1, 1988 to June 30, 1989 



Abstract: 

The proposed study will evaluate the effects of entry criteria and 
identification and placement procedures on: 

1) the identification of students as seriously emotionally 
disturbed (SED) versus other troubled (OT) students, and 

2) the number of students classified as either SED or OT, 
within State-operated programs and a stratified sample of 
local education agencies. 

OT students are defined as those students not identified as SED, but who may 
meet the SED eligibility criteria. 

The SED count for Oregon is low compared to other States; entire counties 
report no SED students, though enrollment data suggest the probability that some 
SED students in some LEAs are not being identified at the rate observed in other 
LEAs and State-operated programs. Furthermore, SED counts vary considerably 
within and across programs and districts. Analysis of the factors affecting 
varying SED counts in State-operated programs and selected LEAs will identify 
possible reasons for Oregon's low SED counts. 

The variability in SED counts may be due to a number of factors. Low 
counts could, for example, result trom lack of staff or services, or from 
inadequate staff training. On the other hand, low tallies could stem from the 
possibility that the regular educational system and community adequately meet the 
needs of these students without identifying them as SED. If so, it will be useful 
to document these practices. 

Specifically, this study will evaluate the differences between identified SED 
and OT students in high- and low-incidence districts with regard to entry 
criteria, identification and placement procedures, student characteristics, district 
and community characteristics, and available services. 
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The study plan includes a mail survey of all LEAs and State-operated 
programs to gather this information, and it will guide the selection of participants 
for more in-depth study, which will include both telephone and on-site interviews. 

LEAs will be stratified by size and intrastate region. LEAs and State- 
operated programs within these stratifications will be purposefully, rather than 
randomly, selected to include the most extreme cases, given the goals of the 
project-that is, sites with unusually high or low SED counts, or identified as 
having strong programs for SED and/or OT students will be selected. Data will 
be analyzed using descriptive and correlational techniques. 

The products of this study will include: 

• packaged data collection and analysis procedures (instruments 
and methods) designed to identify contextual variables and 
other factors which influence identification, placement, and 
services for SED and OT students; 

• a report describing the SED and OT students studied and the 
services provided to them; 

• a report describing the most effective practices found within 
the State for these students; 

• a report describing the training and other forms of assistance 
needed by districts and programs to improve practices for 
SED and OT students; and 

• an evaluation report for the project. 
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PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



"Evaluation of the Effects of Pennsylvania's Instructional Program Options, 
Support Services, and Procedures Used Prior to Referral for Special Education" 

Project Director: Dr. Lee Herron 

Cost: Federal Share = $117,400 
SEA Share = $102.973 
Total m $220,373 

Project Period: November 1, 1987 to April 30, 1989 



Abstract: 

This study will evaluate the instructional program options, support services, 
and procedures used prior to special education referral with students who are not 
succeeding within regular education programs. Specifically, the project seeks to 
determine: 

• how the provision of instructional program options affects 
the rate of referral to and classification in special education; 

• to what extent ihe provision of support services affects 
referral and classification rates; and 

• how diffeisnces in procedures affect referral and 
classification rates. 

Through these objectives, the project will address the issue of the rapid 
increase in the numbers of students who are being identified as handicapped and 
in need of special education, and explore the relationship of that increase to 
instructional and support service options used in regular education prior to 
referral. 

The study's design is based on the observation that the proportion of 
students classified as handicapped varies widely across districts. Moreover, this 
variation is in some substantial measure related to differences in prereferral 
processes, services, and programs. The latter differences, in turn, arc presumed 
to be related to such factors as educator training and experience, district funding, 
parental involvement, class size, and availability of remediation staff, among 
others. To implement this study, the project will use a combination of survey, 
test, and case study approaches, including data collection involving samples of 
districts, buildings, and educators. 

The sampling design calls for initially identifying all districts in the bottom 
and top 10 percent (i.e., lower and upper deciles) of Pennsylvania's 501 districts 
in terms of proportions of students classified as handicapped. Matched samples of 
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12 districts each will be selected from those two groups based on rural-suburban- 
urban characteristics, district size, and per-pupil ex )nditure. Three schools, one 
each representing the elementary, middle, and Mgh school levels, will be selected 
per district. From each district, the following educators and other personnel wiP 
be selected randomly for participation in the study: three building principals (one 
per school), six regular educators (two per school), two to six special education 
teachers (per building or district, depending on availability), one special education 
supervisor, six parents (two per building), six special services representatives (two 
per building), six paraprofessionals (two per building), and others as needed. The 
total sample involves 24 districts, 72 schools, and between 720 and 816 
respondents. 

Several of the data collection instruments to be used are modifications of 
earlier work conducted by the New York State Department of Education. Catalogs 
of instructional program options, bas^d on input from SEA personnel, experts in 
various educational fields, and district representatives, will be used in conjunction 
with structured in-pe;son interviews to determine what program options and 
support services are used within a school. Other information collected through 
interviews will include, for example, the numbers of children referred and not 
classified, and which options were used ./ith children prior to classification. 
•Standardized case studies" (i.e., prepared ' ^criptions of hypothetical pupils with 
varying degrees of learning problems) wii; be used in interviews with teachers to 
determine which service options they would recommend and which students would 
be referred to special education for evaluation. In addition, an attitude inventory 
will be administered to educators and administrators to determine their attitudes 
toward handicapped pupils. 

Data analysis wiP primarily involve comparisons between districts with low 
proportions of students classified as handicapped and districts with high 
classification rates. Analysis of variance factorial designs wu. > used to assess 
relationships of variables to effective program options or support services. Other 
analyses will involve reliability tests of instruments, descriptive statistics, and 
contingency tables and correlations. 

The results of this research will provid* information about several policy, 
fiscal, and programmatic issues. In particu. information will be developed 
about: 



the impact of teacher characteristics, 
referral rates; 



icularly training, on 



the effects of program options and support services on 
referral and classification rates; 

the effects of funding mechanisms and local district policies 
and procedures on classification rat^s; 

which policies and procedures directly aTect delivery of 
services to special needs students; 

variables related to the effectiveness of pre-special education 
referral options; and 
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questions posed on the national and State levels concerning 
the nature and effects of service delivery on a regular 
education-special education continuum. 
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UTAH STATE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 



"Evaluation of Mainstreaming Models" 
Project Director: Donna Carr 

Cost: Federal Share * $139,315 
SEA Share « SI 18.8 80 
Total = $258,195 

Project Period: January 1, 1988 to June 30, 1989 



Abstract: 

The Utah State Office of Education is currently in its third year of a 
Part D funded project, "The Mainstreaming Project." This Part D project 
endeavors to build school-specific models for educating all at-risk students, 
including those with mild or moderate handicaps, in the regular classroom 100 
percent of the day with successful learning occurring. The models are now ready 
to be finalized into formal strategies. 

The purpose of this evaluation is to ascertain the efficacy of these 
mainstreaming models in terms of student change data. The major evaluation 
question to be addressed by the study is: "Which mainstreaming models, under 
what conditions, promote the most student growth for which students?" 

The four-phased study will determine the comparative effectiveness of 
mainstreaming models, and identify the reasons for different levels of 
effectiveness. In the first phase of the study, a profile of each of the State's 16 
mainstreaming projects will be developed to investigate the organizational 
structures, administrative procedures, and instructional strategies that are 
characteristics of each project. Direct classroom observations will be carried out 
to determine the specific teaching behaviors that are displayed in each of the 
mainstreaming projects. Curriculum-based as well as normative measures of 
achievement will be applied to determine the levels of students' academic 
performance and attitudes toward school. The study will describe the 
relationships among the selected teaching behaviors, student performance and 
attitudes in mainstreamed classes, and the organizational aspects of different 
programs. 

During the second phase of the study, cluster analyses will be applied to 
identify similar mainstreaming strategies and to consolidate the strategies into 
mainstreaming models. 

Phase three of the study will identify essential teaching behaviors to guide 
teachers and administrators toward the definition and improvement of the 
different mainstreaming models. 
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The last phase of the evaluation will study the effects of each mainstreaming 
model on student outcomes in relation to increased time spent in a less restrictive 
environment, increased rates of academic achievement, more positive self-concepts 
of academic ability, and degree of self-reliance. 

Least restrictive environment will be measured in lerms of percent of the 
school day a student is involved in temporal, instructional, and social integration. 
The time needed to learn established curricula will bo used to measure rates of 
academic achievement. Perception of self as a student will measure self-concept 
of academic ability. The extent to which students can and want to complete 
tasks or solve problems on their own will define self-reliance. 
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VERMONT DEPAR1 MENT OF EDUCATION 



"Evaluation of Speck* Education Programs'" 
Project Director: Marc Hull 

Cost: Federal Share - $105,417 
SEA Share « SKttQQQ 
Total - $208,507 

Project Period: December 1, 1987 to May 30, 1989 



Abstract: 

For more than three years, Vermont has been making preparations for a 
statewide evaluation of its special education programs. This study will capitalize 
on those preparations and proceed to the project's implementation, which, for the 
first time, will provide actors at all levels with the statistical means for gauging 
the effectiveness of State and local programs and, consequently, furnish the 
analytical tools necessary for making program adjustments. 

The proposed evaluation project consists of three components: 

• a uniform, statewide cost accounting system; 

• a system of normative indicators, which will allow LEAs to 
compare their programs with those in similar districts 
throughout the State; and 

• a set of quality indicators, or ideal standards against which 
individual programs can be evaluated. 

/. Accounting System. The first component, the cost accounting system, 
has already been designed and incorporated into the State's procedures manual for 
monitoring regular education programs. The current objective is to implement the 
system in all 59 Vermont LEAs, and track all direct and indirect special education 
costs by local, State, and Federal revenue sources for the 1986-87 school year. 
To achieve this goal, the project will provide each LEA with the necessary 
computer software and train local bookkeepers and business managers in its 
operation. Data collected locally will be transmitted or mailed to the Vermont 
Department of Education, where random audits will be carried out prior to data 
analyses. Simultaneously, the project will develop a computer network through 
which LEAs can access the data stored in the Department and make amendments 
as needed. 

//. Normative Indicators. The system of normative indicators, the second 
component of the evaluation project, consists of 115 variables that measure such 
program characteristics as hours spent per pupil per type of environment, pupil 
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attendance rates, reasons for exits, transition indicators (measured in terms of 
jobs attained after leaving, average wages, living independence, etc.), and 
expenditure indicators. 



The list of variables has been determined and published in a manual that will 
be distributed to 20 LEAs chosen to participate in this aspect of the study. The 
project will train local personnel in compilation of the data, which will 
subsequently be centralized with the Department for analysis. In all, more than 
92 pieces of information will be updated yearly for each child served by special 
education programs. 

///. Quality Indicators. Whereas the normative indicators will compare LEA 
efforts with those in other districts with similar demographic and economic 
characteristics, the quality indicators will measure local programs against ideal 
objectives, rather than relative performance. This system of 235 quality 
indicators, developed over a 15-month period by representatives of the various 
actors in the special education field, will be implemented in 10 school districts. 

The quality indicator component of the project will involve training local 
personnel, conducting internal and external site team reviews, feeding collected 
data into the Department's computer system, and data analysis. 

The project will affect all 59 school districts and ihe six State-supported 
special education facilities, covering 11,000 students in all disability areas. For 
the first time, State officials as well as teachers and parents, will have a 
statewide data base for determining such questions as the relative share of local, 
State, and Federal sources in special education expenditures; how individual 
districts compare regarding funds spent per pupil; how well individual programs 
succeed in preparing exiting students for employment and relative self-subsistence; 
and how frequently handicapped students are absent, suspended, or expelled. 
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WASHINGTON STATE OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION 



"Evaluating Outcomes of Transitional Planning* 
Project Director: Dr. Greg Kirsch 

Cost: Federal Share = $106,882 
SEA Share = S 78.281 
Total = $185,163 

Project Period: October 1, 1987 to March 31, 1989 



Abstract: 

Beginning with the 1986-87 school year, States and local education agencies 
are submitting information to the U.S. Department of Education on needed 
services for students exiting the public high school system. To provide this 
information, Washington school districts must develop Individual Transition Plans 
(ITP) for each exiting student. Washington State has supported the development 
of systematic transition planning procedures by awarding grants to local districts 
for formation of local teams of school and community representatives whose task 
is to develop the procedures. The State agency believes that locally developed 
procedures are necessary if local agencies are to be responsible for developing 
responsive community systems for all citizens, regardless of disability. The SEA, 
on the other hand, is responsible for developing a common system for statewide 
data collection and analysis of the outcomes and needs of graduating special 
education students. The "Evaluating Outcomes of Transitional Planning" State 
Agency/Federal Evaluation Studies project will standardize a method for collecting 
these data throughout Washington State and assess the outcomes of transition 
planning. 

The project, in conjunction with Washington LEAs, is developing and 
instituting a single ITP format that will yield data regarding postschool services. 
The study will generate data concerning: 

• the relationship between delivery and nondelivery of required 
services and student outcomes; 

• the differences in service delivery and student outcomes 
when transition planning occurs in the student's junior year 
rather than in the senior year; 

• the interactions between type of disability and services 
needed, services delivered, and student outcomes; 

• the interaction between needed services, services provided, 
student outcomes and method of exit; and 
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• the differences in student outcomes when ITPs are developed 
versus when they aie not developed (pre- 1986 data). 



The project-developed transition and follow-up procedures will be field 
tested in five of Washington's school districts. After data from the field test are 
analyzed, the SEA will refine the procedures and incorporate them into the 
statewide tracking system. At least 250 high school students who leave the five 
districts during 1988, and who meet State and Federal handicapping condition 
definitions, will participate in the study. Demographic, transition, followup, and 
service provider information will be collected from school staff, parents of former 
special education students, human service providers, and former students through 
questionnaires and interviews. District level staff and members of Parent 
Advisory Councils will serve as data collectors. 

The project will evaluate the outcomes of transitional services to discover 
whether students receive recommended services and whether those or other 
services enabled the student to mak^ successful transitions to the adult world. 
The study will also describe the relationship between the provision of such 
services and the status of former special education students, in terms of type of 
employment, home-living situation, and community skills. Data analysis will be 
largely descriptive. Discriminant analysis will be used to generate hypotheses for 
future studies. 

Based on data analysis and anecdotal information from district participants 
and parents, staff will revise the procedures for transition planning and follow-up 
activities. A training guide will be prepared for a State-level team to train 
groups around the State. 

The data and products resulting from this study will improve transitions from 
school to adult services. Data linking services with outcomes will help teachers, 
parents, and community agencies plan more effectively for exiting students. 
Likewise, standardized procedures for developing individual transitional plans will 
enable students to more readily access appropriate adult services. 
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APPENDIX B 
DATA TABLES 
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STATE 



TABLE BA1 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN SOWED UNDER CHAPTER 1 OF ECIA (SOP) AfC EHA-6 
' BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION 

DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1906-1987 

HARD OF MULT I- CRTHO- OTHER VISUALLY 
ALL LEARNING SPEECH MENTALLY EMOTIONALLY HE/RING HANOI- PEDICALLY HEALTH HANOI- DEAF- 
CONDITIONS DISABLED IMPAIRED RETARDED DISTURBED * DEAF CAPPED IMPAIRED IMPAIRED CAPPED BLIND 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

I 



IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
IOWA 



KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MHTYIAND 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIR3IN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 



91.231 
12,211 
53,219 
48.222 

391 .217 
49.515 
64.738 
15.275 
7.114 

181.651 
93.229 
11.658 
18,948 

248.169 

195.978 
58.289 
42.373 
73,711 
73.852 
26.841 
99.294 

143.638 

161.448 
82.497 
55.683 
99.692 
15.369 
38.171 
14.743 
16.323 

172.918 
29.816 

292.981 

199.214 
12.279 

199.211 
65.285 
47.487 

283.256 
39.858 
19.527 
73.299 
14.934 
98.433 

381.222 
42.811 
11.485 

193.727 
79.282 
47.556 
76.867 
18.893 
176 
1.852 
580 



28,889 
6.938 
27,984 
22,938 
229,957 
22,689 
29,498 
7,767 
3,493 
78,663 
25,779 
6,588 
9,614 
198,849 
33,87V 
22,969 
16,(36 

2i. 

31,611 
19,879 
49,927 
48,482 
64,864 
36,919 
24,536 
41,958 

7,536 
12,868 

8,151 

J. 367 
75,879 
13,863 
152,469 
44,717 

5,251 
74,723 
28,968 
25,529 
76,852 

6,127 
12,466 
24,765 

5,318 
44,599 
157,996 
15,9*6 

4.519 
47,317 
34.257 
19.473 
22.768 

4.888 
8 
734 
368 



29.565 
3,317 
12,972 
9,376 
97,688 
8,246 
13,282 
2,191 
1,349 
57,866 
22,322 
2.347 
3.858 
72.784 
48.82S 
12.958 
12.365 
26.435 
21.231 
6.236 
24.241 
34.427 
$2,536 
19.177 
18.722 
29.863 
4.827 
8.934 
3.233 
3.279 
56.353 
9.363 
37.899 
27.412 
4.188 
54.483 
29.644 
11.596 
56.436 
2.814 
3.454 
21.413 
5.152 
28.127 
68.988 
6.847 
3.572 
29.299 
15.611 
13.949 
18.221 
3.349 
52 
291 
48 



31.498 
717 
5.332 
13.382 
27.798 
4.321 
4.833 
1.598 
1.291 
29.615 
24.845 
1.214 
3.896 
31.683 
22.398 
11.937 
6.227 
19.146 
11.876 
3.917 
6.398 
38.644 
22.717 
12.531 
19.442 
16.716 
1.328 
4.891 
1.913 
1.947 
7.713 
2.314 
26.488 
22.476 
1.752 
51.883 
11.728 
4.289 
42.499 
29.297 
1.272 
17.775 
1.638 
14.537 
28.479 
3.625 
2.834 
14.328 
8.753 
9.965 
6.196 
643 
97 
699 
64 



6.394 
399 
3.931 
476 
19.189 
8.661 
13.166 
2.587 
761 
29.733 
17.253 
528 
593 
31.611 
4.853 
6.248 
4.383 
2.853 
3.718 
4.196 
3.894 
19.51? 
21.823 
9.663 
292 
6.198 
676 
2.263 
1.986 
1.499 
14.667 
2.995 
46.113 
7.752 
469 
7.521 
1.267 
2.635 
18.666 
1.694 
1.424 
6.379 
598 
2.437 
22.213 
18,856 
599 
7.733 
3.364 
2.429 
9.552 
544 

e 

41 

1 



1.196 
293 
1.939 
637 
7.461 
863 
859 
296 
47 
1.815 
1.457 
216 
377 
3.687 
1.242 
851 
723 
820 
1.366 
415 
1.151 
2.183 
2.749 
1.432 
368 
895 
273 
572 
169 
234 
1.411 
442 
4.733 
1.928 
164 
2.446 
837 
1.123 
3.441 
1.585 
219 
1.968 
329 
1.575 
4.836 
731 
199 
* 384 
..584 
464 
399 
192 
13 
32 

?e 



1.852 
323 
1.316 
611 
6.831 
3.323 
1.289 
273 
124 
6 
9 
251 
255 
9 

1.584 
715 
893 
1.481 
1.166 
1.876 
2.777 
3.277 
1.848 
19 
396 
639 
376 
547 
677 
319 
11.874 
834 
12.743 
1.682 
8 

4.182 
1.738 
8 
26 
2.439 
199 
551 
562 
1.557 
4.153 
1.684 
163 
1.592 
2.999 
378 
17.743 
781 
8 
99 
69 



536 
142 
565 
329 

7.283 
993 
364 
348 
71 

2.461 
794 
409 
368 

4.392 
816 

1.162 
664 
554 

1.927 
416 
625 

1.796 

4.995 

1.426 
562 
744 
149 
712 
136 
173 
718 
445 

3.329 
942 
225 

3.791 
423 

1.857 

1.953 
949 
259 
765 
218 

1.912 

4.459 
348 
i?3 
691 

1.299 
412 
741 
226 
3 
31 
79 



732 
132 
531 
312 
12.167 
9 

1.123 
161 
117 

2.993 
256 
18 
482 

1.778 
242 
3 
281 
357 

1.14C 
388 
782 

2.382 
749 
813 
9 

394 
191 
8 

212 
296 
766 
161 
4.341 
1.657 
133 
8 

246 
833 
8 

1.832 
253 
188 
198 

1.736 

8.728 
453 
137 
486 

2.462 
293 
246 
297 

e 

19 
6 



437 

46 
427 
244 
2.483 
229 
321 
117 

25 
885 
572 

86 
179 
1.418 
579 
233 
249 
484 
483 
128 
525 
954 
863 
496 
229 
319 
184 
184 

63 
196 
591 
137 
1.729 
625 

76 
973 
391 
492 
1.467 
969 

83 
445 

69 
825 
2.281 
272 

59 
767 
993 
278 
286 

53 
1 
6 
4 



28 
9 
2 
14 
147 
95 
23 
37 
16 
69 
59 
9 
6 
86 
47 
45 
42 
11 
34 
7 
72 
59 
8 
21 
12 
77 
29 
9 
1 

19 
46 
49 
53 
23 
21 
7 

43 
32 
12 
131 

6 

9 
39 
28 
77 
27 

7 
19 
46 
31 

3 

e 

4 

8 
3 



124 
5.366 



9 

2.864 



26 

.377 



46 
458 



12 
273 



1 

27 



23 
261 



2 
49 



56 



3 
19 



11 



U.S 4t INSULAR AREAS 4.421.691 1.926.997 1.149.422 664.424 384.689 66.761 99.416 58.328 52.658 27.949 1.766 
98 STATES, D.C. k P.R. 4.413.496 1.922.191 1.136.726 663.969 364.353 66.668 98.965 58.173 52.586 27.925 1.749 



THE FIGURES REfffSENT CHILDREN 8-29 YEARS OLD SERVED UNDER CHAPTER 1 OF ECIA (SOP) 
AND CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLD SERVED UNDER EHA-6. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1 . 1987. 

(T1A1A87895) 



B-3 



TABLE BA2 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLD SERVED UNDER EHA-fl 
BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION 



DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1906-1987 



STATE 



ALASKA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 

DISTRICT Of COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 



ALL 
CONDITIONS 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

3* STATES. D.C. * P.R. 



LEARNING 
DISABLED 



SPEECH MENTALLY EMOTIONALLY 
IMPAIRED RETARDED DISTURBED 



HARD OF mULTI- 



98,419 
9.699 
51 .909 
44.792 

368.713 
45.196 
61.392 
11.419 
2.527 

173.277 
96.278 
11.171 
18.323 

218.415 
97.425 
55.736 
48.351 
78.352 
69.588 
25.583 
88.538 

126.186 

149.384 
81.966 
54.626 
97.218 
14.755 
29.699 
14.826 
15.354 

166.196 
29.413 

256.318 

185.945 
11.664 

191.445 
63.966 
41.764 

181.625 
38.886 
18.785 
72.336 
13.534 
95.169 

298.185 
48.682 
9.653 

181.574 
66.436 
45.857 
73.351 
9.564 
114 
1.463 
184 



5.366 



28.889 

5.356 
27.963 
22.878 
219.961 
22.455 
28.446 

6.668 
968 
78.863 
25.742 

6.556 

9.614 
94.525 
34.886 
22.869 
18.757 
21.458 
31.581 
18.843 
49.691 
44.519 
64.841 
36.919 
24.533 
41.958 

7.532 
12.866 

8.14? 

9.241 
75.687 
13.663 
149.688 
44.667 

5.246 
74.723 
26.841 
25.368 
74.882 

8.126 
12.366 
24.618 

5.317 
44.571 
156.768 
15.956 

4.396 
47.386 
33.567 
19.394 
22.718 

4.766 
6 
732 
188 



2C.565 
2.468 
11.912 
9.264 
97.686 
7.868 
13.272 
1.834 
1.248 
57.866 
22.284 
2.347 
3.656 
78.867 
39.271 
12.936 
11.938 
26.861 
21.173 
6.193 
24.231 
29.868 
42.536 
19.177 
18.569 
29.865 
4.581 
8.934 
3.869 
3.218 
56.355 
9.365 
27.266 
27.483 
4.118 
54.463 
28.644 
11.387 
56.336 
2.614 
3.418 
2T.413 
5.152 
26.126 
68.315 
8.733 
2.897 
29.296 
15,312 
13.541 
17.716 
2.799 
52 
198 
15 



31.374 
334 
5.251 
11.871 
26.733 
2.999 
3.973 
751 
192 
26.668 
24.186 
1.865 
2.967 
28.685 
17.777 
11.856 
5.863 
18.819 
9.614 
3.541 
5.978 
27.317 
15.335 
12.418 
18.858 
14.541 
1.195 
4.631 
927 
799 
6.132 
2.296 
22.527 
21.455 
1.528 
43.748 
11.366 
1.764 
32.854 
19.456 
1.845 
17.343 
1.526 
14.266 
25.928 
3.382 
766 
14.275 
7.796 
9.365 
5.258 
584 
58 
518 
28 



456 



2.664 1.377 
4.160.692 1.988.739 1.114.418 577.749 
4.159.565 1.697.843 1.112.776 576.783 



6 213 




979 




1 «X> 


236 




« i a 


1 .165 


*v 1 


Tjta 
OOO 


338 






6.928 


ft 1H1 


679 


1 .923 


12 635 




626 


1 *818 


It. 


291 


79 


14 

Ol 


4 


19 134 




8 


16*042 




8 




IT 1 


153 




£00 


222 


19 812 


1 <UMt 


8 


3*566 


AM 


458 


8 184 


T9A 
/ £0 


687 






358 


2 557 


AAA 


793 


^' VA 


1 QAM 


643 


3 664 


1M 
OV3 


5» 


3*539 


MM 

WW 


2.375 


17*557 


1 7JW 


2.827 


18*.965 


2.613 


169 


9 571 




8 


'298 


326 


296 


8.876 


713 


599 


634 


162 


276 


2.178 


519 


516 


986 


169 


492 


1.399 


88 


179 


14.216 


1,171 


9.847 


2.927 


316 


718 


36.461 


2,157 


5.896 


7.143 


1,197 


1.868 


467 


167 


8 


7.335 


2,327 


4.182 


1.142 


565 


1.339 


2.164 


128 


6 


13.982 


2,441 


8 


1.559 


1,584 


2.342 


1.264 


169 


57 


8.345 


871 


412 


516 


256 


494 


2.845 


1,236 


1.515 


21.869 


924 


3.596 


18.728 


263 


1.277 


4FZ 


181 


18 


7.428 


1.868 


1.297 


3,159 


1.249 


1.387 


2.317 


312 


378 


9.367 


298 


17.338 


489 


132 


699 


8 


19 


9 


6 


9 


9 


6 


9 


18 


273 


27 


26? 



341.294 45.969 75.739 
341.821 45.814 75.451 



ORTHO- 


OTHER 


VISUALLY 




PEDICALLY 


HEALTH 


HANDI- 


DEAF- 


IMPAIRED 


IMPAIRED 


CAPPED 


BLIND 


538 


723 


394 




12 


188 


97 


27 


9 


499 


366 


292 


2 


73 


245 


98 


12 


7,265 


12.146 


2.417 


122 


639 


9 


254 


19 


369 


1.128 


42 


12 


36 


28 


17 


9 


5 


3 


8 


9 


2.277 


2.954 


684 


49 


677 


237 


417 


19 


393 


2 


76 


1 


366 


462 


88 


6 


1.454 


1.116 


628 


2 


423 


59 


332 


39 


1.156 


9 


174 


14 


446 


229 


179 


14 


365 


265 


318 


4 


771 


1.956 


364 


8 


371 


364 


129 


4 


595 


761 


343 


19 


1.426 


1.936 
9 


807 


59 


4,995 


830 


9 


1.426 


813 


365 


17 


524 


9 


118 


1 


744 


394 


275 


67 


125 


163 


62 


15 


712 


9 


149 


9 


111 


125 


62 


1 






26 


3 


622 


689 


156 


3 


A.AK 


161 


90 


16 


1.961 


2.822 


1.993 


13 


686 


1.571 


536 


5 


96 


65 


43 


9 


3,791 


9 


857 


7 


399 


214 


193 


41 


575 


578 


35 


1 


973 


9 


1.918 


9 


894 


997 


959 


131 


179 


165 


57 


2 


763 


188 


378 


9 


126 


198 


42 


9 


1.912 


1.798 




22 


4.932 


7.196 


1,732 


41 


218 


268 


114 


7 


55 


87 


39 


4 


677 


437 


163 


3 


963 


2.261 


889 


11 


293 


83 


174 


9 


464 


145 


165 


2 


119 


177 


48 


9 


9 


9 


0 


2 


15 


8 


9 


9 


16 


3 


2 


1 


49 


56 


10 


0 


46.692 


44.966 


19.291 


851 


46.621 


44.899 


19.189 


848 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1967. 
(T1A1A874M) 



0 

ERIC 



B-4 

257 



TABLE BA3 

NUWER Or CHILDREN 3-9 YEARS OLD SERVED UNDER EHA-6 

enr handicapping condition 



DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1969-1967 



STATE 



ALU LEARNING 
CONDITIONS DISABLED 



SPEECH 

Impaired 



ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF C0UA6IA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

I (MA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

«W JERSEY 

NEW kEXICO 

>CW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AtCRlCAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AKEAS 

96 STATES. D.C. * P.R. 



2.666 

767 
2.623 
2.969 
23.766 
1.469 
4.966 

769 

376 
8.947 
4.442 

961 
1.276 
22.676 
9.699 
4.929 
2.661 
4.343 
9.136 
2.148 
9.971 
8.641 
12.917 
8.731 
2.841 
9.297 
1.464 
2.796 

644 
1.169 
12.966 
1.249 
9.416 
9.941 
1.666 
7.269 
9.639 
1.177 
7.134 
2.279 
1.266 
9.671 
1.813 
6.746 
26.137 
2.693 

467 
8.944 
6.962 
2.613 
8.934 

361 
4 
63 
26 



274 
269.814 
269.447 



3* 

34 
171 

69 
2,971 
233 
362 
289 

11 
134 

26 

42 
136 
3.879 

99 

66 
127 

44 
244 

63 
846 
479 
1.991 
792 
1 

423 

42 
192 
159 

17 
953 

33 
692 

32 

67 
132 
161 

28 
357 

66 
343 

14 
123 
126 
2.117 
283 

18 
1.295 
369 

24 
292 

17 
6 
6 
1 



54 
26.666 
26.813 



HARD OF 

MENTALLY EMOTIONALLY HEARING 
RETARDED DISTURBED 4c DEAF 



2.229 
633 
1.819 
2.667 
13.936 
774 
3.413 
266 
342 
6.799 
3.443 
328 
626 
19.387 
4.499 
2.948 
2.621 
3.969 
3.616 
1.496 
3.997 
3.699 
8.816 
9.696 
2.631 
4.639 
1.143 
1.816 
422 
857 
7.452 
691 
3.392 
4.673 
893 
9.774 
4.431 
1.636 
9.727 
922 
626 
4.962 
1.286 
9.697 
13.796 
1.145 
413 
6.276 
4.234 
2.191 
9.919 
236 
6 
99 
3 



177 
8 
276 
131 
3.149 
46 
166 
66 
2 

929 
997 

36 
179 
666 
396 
1.226 
279 
194 
623 
196 
384 
1.469 
999 
1.246 
187 
227 

88 
396 

28 

31 

64 
183 
269 
459 

43 
289 
214 

49 
966 
364 

94 
627 

85 
343 
1.676 
168 

36 
766 
954 
149 
126 

17 
4 
6 
7 



174 16 

184 727 21.197 
184. 199 2:. 136 



23 
6 

64 
9 
156 
56 
137 
26 
1 

211 
243 
9 
11 
1.676 
13 
207 
66 
11 
37 
87 
68 
669 
296 
263 
8 
216 
21 
37 
7 
13 
47 
86 
373 
46 
12 
67 
14 
16 
166 
79 
44 
14 
14 
19 
247 
219 
5 
144 
174 
23 
242 
1 
6 
6 

e 



2 

6.789 
6.767 



31 
19 
96 
67 
926 
94 
136 
7 
4 

216 
96 
36 
12 
136 
99 
166 
93 
26 
147 
46 
199 
274 
336 
195 
15 
96 
29 
66 
36 
14 
96 
21 
162 
65 
8 
296 
162 
4 
179 
132 
22 
91 
36 
128 
123 
18 
6 
123 
234 
47 
29 
2 
8 
8 
2 



MULTI- 


ORTHO- 


OTHER 


VISUALLY 




HANDI- 


PEDICALLY 


HEALTH 


HANDI- 


DEAF- 


CAPPED 


IMPAIRED 


IMPAIRED 


CAPPED 


BLIND 


63 


47 


95 


7 


<T 


56 


19 


18 


3 


6 


165 


88 


6 


38 


6 


87 


11 


56 


16 


1 


1.266 


1.341 


54! 


269 


15 


295 


92 


8 


18 


1 


169 


76 


155 


11 


1 


28 


1 


7 


3 


8 


3 


9 


2 


8 


6 


6 


463 


169 


89 


5 


6 


82 


9 


24 


8 


43 


64 


8 


9 


8 


41 


29 


33 


4 


3 


8 


273 


87 


48 


8 


117 


23 


8 


7 


2 


97 


241 


6 


28 


2 


96 


87 


28 


23 


9 


36 


39 


19 


16 


1 


129 


146 


196 


36 


2 


128 


79 


44 


19 


0 


928 


188 


159 


91 


6 


366 


411 


479 


86 


0 


28 


886 


e 


83 


0 


6 


324 


227 


66 


5 


26 


96 




II 


0 


213 


72 


17 


19 


21 


41 


22 


\ \ 


7 


0 


121 


164 


9 


36 


8 


167 


19 


2 


8 


6 


64 


56 


92 


6 


1 


4.266 


26 


11 


3 


6 


132 


94 


46 


6 


3 


86 


63 


453 


96 


6 


136 


59 


61 


13 


1 


6 


13 


7 


9 


6 


464 


189 


6 


35 


1 


566 


111 


43 


37 


14 


6 


18 


27 


9 


6 


6 


74 


8 


50 


1 


366 


116 


264 


83 




25 


29 




9 


0 


235 


63 


39 


26 


6 


189 


46 


26 


11 


3 


266 


153 


97 


26 


6 


545 


726 


636 


267 


8 


167 


3S 


21 


13 


0 


3 


2 


2 


2 


8 


176 


185 


48 


17 


8 


261 


261 


93 


4A 


9 


375 


31 


8 


9 


8 


2.226 


72 


19 


19 


8 


11 


6 


19 


2 


8 


8 


8 


6 


6 


8 


6 


7 


1 


8 


8 


6 


7 


8 


8 


0 


14 


2 


18 


0 


8 


14.366 


7.459 


4.236 


1.785 


114 


14.366 


7.443 


4.227 


1.765 


114 



DATA AS Of OCTOBER 1. 1997. 
(T1A1A67432) 



B-5 

P53 



TABLE BA4 



NK6ER OF CHILDREN 6 - 11 YEARS OLD SERVED UNDER EHA-B 
BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION ^ 



STATE 



ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREOON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. Of INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

St STATES. O.C. * P.R. 



DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1986-1967 



ALL 
CONDITIONS 



LEARNING 
DISABLED 



SPEECH 
IMPAIRED 



igJTALLY OPTIONALLY HEARING 
RETARDED DISTURBED ft DEAF 



37.753 
4.694 
29.206 
20.429 
190.628 
22.629 
27.669 
9.769 
1.276 
91.699 
44.769 
9.286 
9.667 
162.969 
99.282 
29.996 
21.467 
36.421 
28.834 
12.217 
46.917 
99.739 
66.663 
37.236 
29.969 
96.249 
7.669 
19.119 
6.964 
6.719 
83.181 
14.366 
161.966 
91.979 
6.697 
99.894 
33.679 
22.394 
89.964 
13.662 
8.664 
39.666 
6.999 
46.661 
137.246 
24.666 
4.729 
47.964 
32.999 
22.999 
36.644 
9.318 
99 
489 
163 



9.609 

2.416 
11.754 
8.969 
96.818 
16.696 
t2.634 
3.181 
381 
39.904 
16.607 
2.992 
6.060 
39.717 
14.040 
8.827 
7.972 
7.272 
7.930 
4.368 
19.461 
22.671 
24.116 
16.702 
7.869 
17.693 
3.413 
9.226 
3.476 
3.690 
3&.181 
9.404 
97.290 
17.430 
2.231 
28.830 
11.422 
11.444 
27.360 
3.992 
9.217 
16.766 
2.190 
17.801 
64.943 
9.390 
2.960 
18.682 
14.482 
7.619 
7.499 
2.127 
8 
267 
79 



16.390 
1.673 
9.179 
6.671 
71.661 
6.174 
8.672 
1.462 
830 
43.111 
17.294 
1.782 
2.898 
90.124 
32.466 
9.340 
9.390 
20.666 
14.990 
4.173 
16.268 
13.440 
30.969 
12.638 
14.367 
23.126 
3.236 
6.906 
2.390 
2.613 
49.127 
6.266 
19.969 
26.921 
2.991 
44.667 
19.421 
9.189 
49.949 
1.126 
2.472 
19.636 
3.689 
20.666 
49.826 
7.273 
2.974 
20.773 
10.372 
16.366 
16.919 
2.249 
43 
118 
7 



8.966 
167 

1.671 
4.163 
8.997 
1.616 
1.227 
282 
36 
7.276 
8.936 
399 
1.169 
9.679 
6.427 
4.227 
2.242 
6.473 
3.126 
1.347 
1.847 
12.943 
9.663 
4.362 
3.122 
9.669 
499 
1.732 
346 
296 
1.466 
789 
6.799 
7.664 
927 
14.969 
4.971 
999 
16.262 
9.682 
366 
9.412 
976 
4.831 
8.669 
1.366 
366 
4.968 
2.969 
3.299 
1.692 
174 
19 
199 
6 



MULT!- ORTHO- OTHER VISUALLY 
END^PmiQJLLY HEALTH HANDl- DEAF- 
CAPPED IMPAIRED IMPAIRED CAPPED BLIND 



2.978 
2.912.033 



1.184 
778.769 



889 18? 
820.397 199.666 



2.960.864 777.299 819.346 194.719 



2.474 
128 
1.348 
219 
3.399 
3.134 
3.799 
667 
9 

7.976 
7.970 
184 
197 
9.171 
1.440 
2.027 
1.419 
923 
1.129 
1.412 
963 
8.242 
6.142 
2.492 
86 
3.166 
211 
792 
376 
413 
3.111 
1.172 
13.819 
2.974 
149 
2.930 
428 
663 
4.444 
934 
421 
2.769 
129 
789 
7.319 
9.622 
128 
2.343 
1.193 
866 
2.896 
184 
9 
8 
6 



163 
121.666 
126.969 



326 


441 


94 


91 


218 


447 


167 


131 


2.779 


2.290 


364 


886 


266 


339 


46 


112 


16 


1 


947 


6 


466 


6 


92 


96 


133 


12 


797 


6 


326 


266 


299 


241 


266 


186 


296 


421 


471 


287 


133 


469 


347 


916 


718 


1.199 


1.666 


31 


372 


6 


117 


97 


349 


216 


78 


119 


297 


214 


68 


147 


36 


73 


924 


2.336 


127 


276 


863 


2.239 


972 


483 


94 


6 


1.636 


1.997 


274 


992 


99 


6 


1.694 


6 


476 


812 


72 


13 


426 


79 


147 


192 


926 


696 


362 


1.439 


163 


973 


96 


3 


482 


466 


974 


467 


136 


3 


68 


8.346 


69 


391 


9 


9 


6 


9 


1 


9 



16 139 
19.414 36.979 
19.392 36.639 



236 


269 


134 


6 


63 


96 


13 


3 


246 


43 


131 


1 


27 


97 


39 


16 


2.781 


9.942 


1.616 


29 


336 


6 


126 


3 


192 


478 


17 


9 


6 


9 


9 


6 


6 


1 


6 


6 


1.613 


499 


369 


14 


321 


167 


194 


6 


141 


1 


36 


1 


162 


76 


34 


6 


979 


366 


361 


§ 


266 


28 


136 


22 


916 


6 


76 


3 


218 


63 


82 


6 


167 


126 


179 


2 


343 


443 


167 


3 


212 


106 


96 


3 


292 


326 


146 


3 


479 


716 


299 


36 


1 666 


6 


346 


6 


*647 


329 


146 


ft 


294 


6 


39 


6 


391 


162 


133 


34 


67 


72 


39 


8 


360 


6 


94 


6 


48 


22 


29 


6 


68 


128 


8 


2 


244 


129 


62 


3 


218 


99 


44 


9 


446 

462 


1.679 


491 


7 


866 


261 


2 


47 


39 


23 
494 


9 


1.262 


6 


4 


179 


81 


91 


29 


222 


216 


11 


1 


368 


6 


441 


6 


186 


314 


288 


36 


96 


49 


29 


1 


396 


66 


198 


4 


62 


31 


12 


4 


429 


961 


373 


11 


1.669 


2.726 


664 


19 


97 


139 


66 


9 


32 


42 


22 


2 


371 


218 


66 


1 


431 


1.269 


372 


6 


133 


32 


97 


6 


266 


96 


67 


6 


69 


98 


29 


6 


6 


9 


6 


1 


9 


4 


6 


6 


8 


3 


9 


6 










27 


33 


9 


6 



19.399 18.366 8.283 342 
19.319 18.326 8.278 341 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 5967. 

PRODUCED BY ED/SEP DATA ANALYSIS SYSTEM (DANS). JANUARY 11 1966 
(T1A1A87412) 
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TABLE BA5 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN 12 - 17 YEARS OLD SERVED UNDO* EHA-fl 
BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION 

DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1966-1967 



STATE 



ALL LEARNING 
CONDITIONS DISABLED 



ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT Of COLUMBIA 

FLORID A 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IONA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
ORECON 
P ENNSY LVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

9* STATES. D.C. * P.R. 



41,447 

3,369 
21.734 
28.109 
192.996 
19.299 
29.927 

4.474 
719 
66.969 
37.793 

9.999 

9.996 
78.396 
34.128 
22.619 
14.788 
29.866 
39.671 
19.064 
36.968 
99.989 
69.996 
32.993 
23.966 
36.219 

9.139 
19.777 

9.733 

6.992 
63.747 
12.699 
126.667 
43.739 

4,967 
79.791 
23.269 
16.629 
75.999 
17.919 

8.996 
27.993 

4.272 
37.161 
119.121 
13.182 

3.392 
49.932 
29.949 
'id.348 
36.195 

3.544 
47 
797 
32 



17.948 
2.699 
14.884 
12.978 
111.498 
19.689 
14.299 
2.912 
491 
36.418 
14.897 
3.772 
4.113 
47.666 
19.285 
12.986 
8.473 
13.939 
29.933 
9.136 
26.684 
29.352 
36.196 
18.349 
19.171 
22.212 
3.749 
6.175 
4.232 
9.144 
41,787 
7.194 
83.296 
24.882 
2.675 
42.293 
19.332 
12.925 
42.399 
4.141 
6.334 
12.981 
2.777 
24.396 
82.189 
6.652 
2.169 
29.199 
17.646 
19.814 
13.644 
2.423 
8 
465 
11 



2.258 1.482 
1.696.564 1.916.576 
1.693.439 1.914.618 









HARD OF 


MULTI- 


ORTJO" 


OTHER 


% t i ft lit 1 u 

VISUALLY 


OEAF-* 


SPEECH 


MENTALLY EMOTIONALLY HEARING 


HANOI— 


PEDICALLY 


HEALTH 


HANDI- 


MPAIRED 


RETARDED 


DISTURBED 


* DEAF 


CAPPED 


IMPAIRED 


IMPAIRED 


CAPPED 


BLIND 


1.889 


17.817 


3.226 


460 


349 


293 


364 


141 


3 


151 


157 


295 


52 


99 


24 


27 


11 


4 


676 


2.376 


2.374 


251 


426 


144 


297 


195 


1 


514 


6.671 


227 


124 


191 


35 


84 


34 


1 


12.346 


19.137 


5.646 


2.539 


1.771 


2.616 


5.144 


1,913 


35 


918 


1.579 


4.777 


282 


687 


221 


9 


184 


6 


1.151 


1.872 


7,211 


223 


266 


111 


413 


14 


9 


83 


332 


1.929 


23 


54 


29 


14 


7 


9 


67 


99 


61 


19 


6 


9 


9 


9 


9 


8.985 


19.174 


19.596 


454 


6 


739 


1.360 


266 


22 


1.488 


12.691 


7.898 


324 


6 


299 


116 


176 


3 


236 


924 


296 


59 


43 


84 


1 


28 


9 


156 


1.178 


266 


81 


8 


82 


87 


25 


9 


5.212 


12.687 


11.337 


611 


6 


511 


662 


269 


1 


2.313 


9.749 


2.926 


272 


115 


167 


17 


177 


14 


632 


5.266 


3.996 


291 


246 


337 


6 


58 


5 


993 


2.849 


2.497 


155 


94 


121 


115 


69 


2 


1.465 


9.996 


1.531 


194 


265 


158 


195 


121 


1 


2.445 


4.281 


1.969 


322 


165 


235 


364 


145 


1 


966 


1.671 


2.925 


197 


322 


69 


186 


39 


1 


4.981 


2.544 


2.176 


298 


716 


134 


262 


126 


8 


12.392 


11.567 


7.669 


662 


1 .161 


441 


661 


273 


79 


3.139 


7.279 


11.631 


1.643 


29 


1.371 


6 


367 


9 


1.499 


5.465 


6.499 


485 


9 


464 


237 


147 


1 


1 .516 


5.797 


192 


156 


72 


164 


6 


62 


9 


2.999 


7.947 


4.445 


279 


151 


289 


166 


196 


1 


195 


923 


368 


46 


99 


35 


73 


24 




521 




1 269 




137 


298 


6 


99 


• 


258 


426 


'596 


57 


93 


42 


93 


23 


1 


333 


369 


926 


25 


36 


22 


75 


12 


9 


5.544 


3.181 


9.972 


563 


1.938 


266 


475 


79 


9 


2.335 


1 .817 


1 .591 


147 


273 


137 


53 


35 


3 


3.839 


11.542 


22.846 


982 


2.152 


455 


1,114 


526 


9 


1.766 


11.291 


3.918 


487 


356 


312 


622 


249 


1 


269 


731 


293 


42 


6 


23 


22 


12 


9 


3.816 


24.795 


4.496 


829 


1.362 


2.995 


9 


377 


2 


778 


5.867 
899 


692 


183 


294 


97 


89 


81 


6 


1.949 


1.319 


51 


6 


225 


246 


16 


9 


4.865 


17.884 


8,462 


1.965 


6 


369 


8 


473 


2 


374 


19.696 


578 


496 


768 


178 


296 


331 


56 


312 


463 


749 


62 


13 


43 


195 


21 


9 


1.179 


9.434 


3.516 


325 


59 


299 


49 


157 


3 


'<79 


739 


342 


71 


93 


17 


36 


15 


1 


1.667 


7.379 


1.139 


492 


487 


368 


989 


248 


5 


4.577 


12.996 


13.394 


374 


1.197 


1.364 


3.346 


673 


19 


311 


1.447 


4.662 


96 


375 


73 


195 


39 


2 


368 


361 


323 


34 


4 


21 


37 


13 


2 


2.159 


6.997 


4.551 


418 


<25 


155 


146 


71 


1 


685 


3.184 


1.792 


419 


433 


243 


872 


366 


4 


976 


4.991 


1.343 


113 


8 


191 


34 


66 


9 


1.249 


3.118 


5.874 


92 


5.997 


174 


64 


72 


1 


217 


249 


394 


69 


199 


33 


49 


19 


9 


9 


32 


9 


5 


9 


9 


8 


9 


1 


17 


369 


9 


9 


9 


3 


3 


9 


9 


8 


19 


9 


4 


7 


9 


9 


e 


9 


292 


215 


161 


8 


77 


11 


9 


5 


9 


165.286 


293.312 


196.314 


17.392 


23.715 


16.222 


19.584 


7.919 


253 


194.968 


292.746 


196.153 


17.377 


23.631 


16.296 


19.572 


7.995 


292 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1987. 
(T1A1A87413) 
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TABLE BA6 



NUMBU Or CHILDREN 16 - 21 YEARS OU) SERVED UNDER ENA-B 
BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION 



DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1960-1967 



STATE 



ALL LEARN I NO 
CONDITIONS DISABLED 



ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OT COLUMBIA 

FLORI DA 

QEORSIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

iuinois 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NC.ffl CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 

ami 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OT INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR ARcAS 

38 STATES. D.C. Jk P.R. 



6.963 
339 
2.364 
1.693 
15.669 
1.821 
3.794 
496 
162 
9.886 
3.286 
299 
1.496 
7.461 
2.916 
2.736 
1.399 
2.722 
4.969 
1.674 
9.674 
5.296 
7.628 
3.626 
2.796 
3.497 
927 
1.293 
949 
962 
6.762 
1.163 
16.281 
9.644 
932 
8.639 
1.963 
1.628 
9.428 
9.499 
743 
3.814 
496 
4.681 
13.679 
919 
291 
4.934 
2.234 
2.141 
3.978 
461 
4 
114 
23 



296 
192.281 
191.684 



SPEECH 
IMPAIRED 



HAM) or 

MDJTAUY EMOTIONALLY HEARING 
RETARDED DISTURBED It DEAF 



MULT - ORTHO- OTHER VISUALLY 
HANOI- PEDICALLY HEALTH HANOI- DEAF- 
CAPPED IMPAIRED IMPAIRED CAPPED BLIND 



2.718 


97 


211 


3 


1 .144 


36 


927 


12 


7 111 


671 




22 


i .291 


36 




3 


wf 


1 




179 


QA9 


19 




1 




6 


3 269 




1 *426 




1 *676 


24 


*989 


44 
II 


1 164 


*rj 
t\t 


2 366 


199 
*££ 


*476 


18 


2.966 


293 


1 612 


• 3J 


3|668 


76 


1.126 


31 


1.496 


39 


1.662 


191 


326 


17 


919 


11 


279 


11 


396 


13 


3.286 


236 


942 


131 


8.646 


166 


2.323 


43 


279 


9 


3.963 


92 


1.126 


14 


963 


33 


3.976 


175 


369 


392 


464 


8 


699 


34 


296 


8 


2.248 


76 


7.926 


114 


233 


4 


191 


22 


2.196 


96 


1.134 


21 


941 


34 


1.319 


36 


219 


13 


9 
68 


9 
9 


9 


5 






144 


22 


89.336 


4.666 


89.117 


3.973 



4.866 

62 
728 
"66 
4.896 
396 
766 
71 
62 
2.269 
1.926 
86 
441 
2.323 
1.294 
1.143 
917 
1.396 
1.966 
327 
1.261 
1.742 
2.378 
1.367 
1.123 
1.296 
129 
991 
127 
93 
1.461 
369 
4.829 
2.131 
219 
3.769 
716 
364 
4.122 
2.768 
166 
1.678 
132 
1.713 
3.377 
361 
89 
2.626 
691 
1.916 
926 
73 
4 
94 
3 



45 

68.214 
66.186 



488 
16 

164 
16 
621 
364 
1.466 
89 
1 

449 
331 
24 
49 
1.426 
167 
272 
179 
92 
174 
146 
312 
1.699 
894 
397 
19 
243 
14 
72 
23 
47 
1.666 
78 
2.227 
211 
13 
316 
48 
112 
616 
368 
94 
166 
29 
111 
913 
197 
26 
396 
96 
91 
461 
26 



7 

17.263 
17.196 



74 
8 
24 
16 

414 
36 
96 
2 
1 
73 
93 
18 
29 
92 
29 
34 
16 
26 

166 
29 
46 

131 

172 
36 
36 
39 
9 

24 
6 
11 

9* 
13 
219 

73 
3 

178 

26 
6 
143 
464 

13 

29 
4 

96 

69 
6 
9 

57 

31 

16 

11 
3 



126 
36 
187 
19 
791 
96 
96 
7 
9 
6 
6 
9 
161 
6 
16 
169 
26 
71 
62 
43 
221 
229 
96 
6 
17 
29 
21 
44 
89 
12 
491 
37 
621 
183 
9 
419 
35 



456 
6 
39 
26 
178 
325 
162 
8 
146 
126 
8 
659 
46 



3 

3.677 
3.872 



31 
6.656 
6.625 



56 
3 
21 
9 
547 
36 
21 
2 
6 
122 
24 
14 
155 
91 
24 
62 
22 
25 
53 
15 
21 
95 
319 
51 
36 
41 
1 

32 
6 
4 
64 
36 
123 
55 
13 
335 
12 
116 
142 
324 
8 
66 
1 

62 
279 
9 
9 
46 
28 
28 
18 
6 



3.652 
3.651 



99 
4 

46 
8 

519 
9 
74 
2 
8 
129 
5 
8 
286 
61 
6 
8 
3 
19 
56 
24 
53 
84 
8 
26 
8 
29 
7 
8 
8 
12 
76 
9 
176 
62 
1 
6 
1 

95 
0 
123 
3 
12 
3 
116 
496 
3 
6 
25 
67 
9 
6 
15 

e 



4 

2.784 

,7ee 



22 
9 

16 
1 

119 
12 
9 
2 
8 
24 
23 
3 
17 
16 
16 
12 
5 
6 
16 
6 
16 
153 
46 
18 
6 
17 
1 
4 
2 
8 
12 
5 
76 
22 
3 
41 
4 
5 
54 
257 
6 
7 
4 
19 
78 
2 
2 
9 
25 
6 
7 
2 
8 



3 
2 
8 
8 
43 
8 
1 
6 
8 
6 
1 
8 
3 
1 
1 
4 
1 



1 
1 
1 
6 

e 
1 

8 
8 
36 
1 
2 
1 
8 
6 



e 

1.223 
1.221 



142 
141 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1967. 
(T1A1A87464) 
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TABLE BA7 

NUMBER Of CHILDREN 9-20 YEARS OLD SERVED UNDER CHAPTER 1 OF ECIA (SOP) 
BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION 

DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1900-1987 















rwtu ur 


MUUf 1"* 






VISUALLY 






ALL 


LEARNING 


SPEECH 


MENTALLY 


EMOTIONALLY 


HEARING 


uiun 1 

fWWr 


pen i f*Ai i v 




HANOI** 


DEAF- 


STATE 


CONDITIONS 


DISABLED 


IMPAIRED 


RETARDED 


DISTURBED 


* UtAf 




lUDilDCn 


11 JO A. IDCn 




BLIND 


■ 

Alabama 


1 

812 


0 


0 


124 


1ft *i 

10 1 


97A 
ZfO 


/J 


O 




1 1t 

1 JJ 


10 


ALASKA 


3,1 16 


1 ,302 


897 


303 


47 




87 


42 


Tit 

JO 


1 T 

1 J 


0 


ARIZONA 


1 ,230 


1 


160 


01 


1 


490 


191 


DO 


1 A A 

l 4 >3 


i JO 


Q 


ARKANSAS 


3,430 


00 


112 


2,231 


19 


269 


Z/» 


9A7 
a4/ 


67 


194 


2 


CALIFORNIA 


2,904 


96 


0 


1 ,009 


400 


8)*.' 


1 y 


A 
0 


91 


AA 

Ov 


29 


COLORADO 


4,317 


234 


360 


1 ,322 


310 


184 


1 ,400 


JOO 


A 

O 


66 


89 


CONNECTICUT 


3,300 


1 ,092 


10 


800 


931 


lU 


403 


4 


J 


970 




DELAWARE 


3,890 


1 ,107 


267 


049 


709 


224 


72 


yoi. 


1 t'< 
1 JJ 


loo 


37 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


4,907 


2,423 


109 


1 ,009 


009 


16 


120 


66 


114 


9A 

ZO 


1 A 

IO 


FLORIDA 


8,374 


0 


0 


9,999 


1 ,999 


929 




124 


jy 


191 




GEORGIA 


2,990 


20 


110 


739 


1 ,211 


622 


0 


07 

Z/ 


1Q 


1 AA 

133 


40 


NAHM 1 


407 


30 


0 


149 


93 


29 


90 


106 


8 


1A 
IO 


0 


IDAHO 


317 


0 


0 


39 


24 


122 


jj 


A 
V 


A 

V 


99 


0 
84 


ILLINOIS 


37,794 


0,319 


1 ,877 


10,990 


11 ,999 


9 1*1 

Z, lOl 


A 

O 


9 AAA 


AA9 


790 


INDIANA 


8,993 


200 


794 


A A91 
4 ,0*1 


409 


AA9 

OOX 


1 AAA 
1 ,034 


jyj 


1 At 

IOJ 


247 


0 


IOWA 


407 


0 


0 


79 


136 


129 


Zo 


a 

o 


J 




31 


KANSAS 


2,022 


49 


439 


344 


t£A 

JW 




T\A 

JJO 


I'M 


92 


70 


28 


KENTUCKY 


3,390 


200 


374 


1 197 
1 , 1*/ 




OiO 


AAA 
OOO 


1 AO 


92 


166 


7 


LOUISIANA 


4,392 


1 10 


90 


9 <M4 

Z.ZOZ 


JSW 


ai a 

DlO 


■ OT 

DZJ 


9AA 


A9 
OA 


119 


26 


MAINE 


1 ,330 


27 


43 


370 


A*9 


««A 
11V 


1 7ft 

1 /O 


AA 
43 


1A 
lO 




3 


MARYLAND 


1 ,704 


30 


10 


414 


269 


JO 1 


J AO 

4t>Z 


30 


91 


182 


53 


MASSACHUSETTS 


19,930 


3,972 


4,947 


3,327 


1 ,999 


318 


49V 


T7A 
J/O 


444 


147 


0 


MICHIGAN 


12,062 


23 


0 


7,382 


2,090 


1 X* 

1 JO 


1 A "TO 


A 

O 


7AO 


JJ 


0 




A91 

4Zl 


A 
0 


a 
V 


191 




144, 
144 


19 


0 


0 


4^ 


4 




1 AA7 
1 ,V3/ 


3 


4 at 

1 OO 


JOJ 


c 


9\1 


100 


98 


0 


111 


11 


MISSOURI 


2,474 


0 


0 


2, 109 


JO 


1 A9 


AA 
40 


A 

0 


A 
O 


JJ 


10 


MONTANA 


Ol4 


4 


JO 


1 JJ 


a9 
4* 


111 


100 


24 


28 


122 


14 




Z/Z 


a 
w 


A 
V 


Art 
OO 


»J 


OJ 


T1 

JI 




0 


39 


0 




717 

/ 1 / 


O 


4AA 


tA# 


178 




189 


27 


87 




0 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


909 


140 


94 


240 


91 


194 


131 


29 


29 


60 


7 


NEW JERSEY 


9,022 


72 


0 


1,901 


491 


240 


2,827 


96 


77 


439 


43 


NEW ME... CO 


403 


0 


0 


10 


68 


132 


110 


0 


0 

1.919 


47 


24 


NEW YORK 


42,003 


2,000 


9,743 


9,993 


9,092 


2,970 


7,049 


2.240 


627 


40 


NORTH CAROLINA 


3,209 


90 


9 


1,021 


009 


731 


002 


94 


06 


89 


18 


NORTH DAKOTA 


619 


3 


70 


232 


2 


97 


0 


129 


60 


33 


21 


OHIO 


7,700 


0 


0 


7,343 


106 


119 


0 


0 


0 


118 


0 


OKLAHOMA 


1,299 


29 


0 


338 


129 


292 


391 


24 


34 


108 


2 


OREGON 


9,703 


169 


289 


2,970 


931 


1,003 


0 


482 


299 


367 


31 


PENNSYLVANIA 


21,033 


2,700 


2,100 


9,991 


4,764 


1,000 


20 


900 


0 


449 


3 


PUERTO RICO 


1,172 


1 


0 


047 


49 


1 


97 


130 


39 


10 


0 


RHODE ISLAND 


822 


100 


30 


227 


190 


90 


43 


80 


08 


26 


4 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


961 


89 


0 


433 


34 


197 


139 


2 


0 


67 


0 
30 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


900 


1 


0 


124 


08 


71 


68 


92 


8 


18 


TENNESSEE 


1,204 


28 


1 


209 


392 


339 


42 


0 


28 


159 


6 


TEXAS 


11,037 


336 


989 


2,991 


344 


3,912 


647 


427 


1.620 


79 


36 


UTAH 


1,929 


10 


114 


323 


130 


440 


407 


130 


189 


.98 


26 


VERMONT 


2,990 


121 


679 


1.240 


114 


90 


199 


68 


SO 


26 


3 


VIRGINIA 


1,093 


11 


1 


293 


309 


224 


369 


14 


49 


604 


7 


WASHINGTON 


3,840 


090 


299 


999 


209 


299 


783 


327 


281 


96 


35 


WEST VIRGINIA 


1,099 


79 


399 


600 


103 


192 


0 


119 


129 


96 


31 


WISCONSIN 


2,710 


98 


911 


096 


189 


199 


409 


277 


103 


121 


1 


WYOMING 


1,329 


102 


640 


139 


99 


60 


92 


116 


120 


5 


0 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


04 


0 


0 


47 


0 


3 


8 


3 


0 


1 


2 


GUAM 


389 


2 


11 


172 


41 


32 


99 


16 


2 


6 


8 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 


401 


200 


29 


44 


1 


11 


42 


63 


3 


2 


2 


TRUST TERRITORIES 


















0 






VIRGIN ISLANDS 


124 


0 


26 


40 


12 


1 


23 


2 


3 


11 


BUR. OP INDIAN AFFAIRS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


O 


0 


0 


0 


0 


U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 


294,909 


29,390 


20,012 


06,079 


43,300 


21.701 


23,606 


11.636 


7,692 


7,848 


915 


90 STATES, D.C. * P*R. 


293,931 


29,148 


29,990 


86,366 


43,332 


2 1,634 


23,914 


11.992 


7,687 


7,836 


892 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1907. 
(TtA1A679W) 



B-9 

282 



TABLE BA8 

NUMBER AND CHANGE IN NUMBER Of CHILDREN SERVED UNDER CHAPTER 1 Of EC I A (SOP) AND EHA-B 

ALL CONDITIONS 



STATE 



ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTKJCT Of COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREOON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOU TH DAK OTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 



-NUMBER SERVED- 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
ThUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. Of INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

96 STATES. D.C. * P.R. 



1976-77 



1986-67 



• +CHANGE IN NUMBER SERVED* • 



PERCENT CHANGE 
-IN NUMBER SERVED— f 



93.967 
9.997 
43.949 
28.467 

332.291 
47.943 
62.869 
14.367 
9.261 

117.297 
B9.269 
16.944 
14.973 

229.797 
87.644 
91.699 
37.623 
97.697 
86.969 
23.761 
84.164 

131.992 

193.113 
72.136 
29.219 
94.367 
8.616 
29.276 
11.133 
9.916 

14S.877 
19.149 

246.296 
98.639 
8.976 

168.314 
44.161 
37.296 

266.792 
11.296 
19.971 
72.397 
9.936 
99.291 

233.992 
37.264 
6.362 
77.616 
97.789 
36.139 
98.819 
7.261 
139 
2.997 

1.126 
1.712 



91,197 
11.899 
91.869 
47.322 

378.896 
47.993 
69.426 
19.322 
7.669 

172.821 
93.299 
11.947 
19.199 

242.333 

164.417 
96.476 
41.176 
73.966 
76.628 
27.849 
89.641 

141.448 

161,662 
61.486 
93.684 
99.378 
19.376 
36.493 
14.178 
16.671 

176.912 
29.996 

289.963 

112.934 
11,899 

196.996 
69.681 
46.979 

262.397 
44.626 
19.192 
72.197 
13.629 
69.386 

293.418 
41.791 
18.669 

162.814 
68.491 
46.469 
79.949 
18.694 
261 
929 



1.414 
9.388 



91.231 
12.211 
93.219 
46.222 

391.217 
49.919 
64.796 
19.279 
7.114 

181.691 
93.229 
11.698 
18.646 

248.169 

169.978 
96.269 
42.373 
73.711 
73.892 
26.841 
96.294 

143.636 

161.446 
82.467 
99.663 
99.692 
19.369 
36.171 
14.743 
16.323 

172.618 
29.816 

292.981 

169.214 
12.279 

199.211 
69.289 
47.487 

263.296 
39.896 
19.927 
73.299 
14.834 
96.433 

361.222 
42.811 
11.469 

183.727 
78.282 
47.956 
76.867 
16.893 
178 
1.892 
969 

124 
9.366 



3.786.661 4.378.244 4.421.661 
3.783.833 4.361.312 4.413.496 



1976-77 - 


1969-66 - 


197IV77 - 


1965-f8 


1986-67 


1966-67 


1966-67 


1986-67 


37.244 


124 


69.6 


8.1 


2.814 


316 


27.2 


2.7 


16.174 


1.414 


23.6 


2.7 


19.739 


968 


69.3 


1.9 


96.926 


12.329 


17.7 


3.3 


1.972 


1.962 


3.3 


3.3 


2.673 


-668 


4.3 


-1.8 


966 


-47 


6.8 


-8.3 


-2.147 


49 


-23.2 


8.6 


64.394 


8.336 


94.9 


3.1 


8.826 


-66 


9.4 


-8.1 


1.114 


-289 


18.6 


-2.4 


4,667 


-919 


27.9 


-2.7 


18.372 


3.836 


8.8 


2.4 


18.334 


1.961 


26.9 


1.9 


9.196 


-271 


18.1 


-8.9 


4.796 


1.197 


12.6 


2.9 


16.694 


191 


29.2 


8.2 


-13,137 


-2,776 


-19.1 


-3.6 


3.146 


-1,884 


13.2 


-3.6 


6,116 


1,293 


7.3 


1.4 


11,644 


2,188 


8.8 


1.3 


8,333 


-416 


9.4 


-8.3 


18.271 


919 


14.2 


1.1 


26.464 


2,999 


£8,8 


4.9 


9.389 


314 


9.6 


9.3 
8.8 


0,799 


—7 


78.9 


4.961 


—282 


19.4 


-8 9 


3.616 


969 


32.4 


4ie 


6.467 


292 


64.6 


1.8 


26.941 


1,986 


18.6 


e!9 


14 667 


268 


CM 11 


8.9 


92.731 


3.396 


21.9 


1.2 


11.179 


-3.728 


11.4 


-3.3 


3.363 


429 


36.8 


3.6 


39.997 


299 


18.4 


9.1 
9.3 


21.184 


284 


47.8 


16.229 


912 


27.9 


2.9 


-3.934 


981 


-1.7 


8.4 


28.698 


-4.762 


299.9 


-18.7 


3.996 


379 


22.3 


2.6 


942 


1.142 


1.3 


1.6 


4.896 


489 


41.2 


3.8 


-2.818 


1.893 


-2.8 


1.1 


67.678 


7.884 


29.9 


2.7 


9.687 


1.828 


13.1 


2.4 


9.823 


748 


78.7 


6.9 


26.111 


913 


33.6 


8.9 


12.977 


1.831 


21.8 


2.7 


17.421 


1.147 


37.8 


2.9 


18.846 


122 


31.1 


8,2 


3.632 


239 


96.8 


2.2 


39 


-23 


28.1 


-11.4 


-749 


-77 


-28.7 


-4.8 


-1.988 


-1.298 


-92.8 


-91.2 




-22 




-8.4 


713.888 


91.397 


19.2 


1.2 


718.463 


92.184 


19.2 


1.2 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1967. 
(T1E2SOS) 



9 

ERIC 



B-IO 



2G3 



TABLE BA8 

NUMBER AND CHANGE IN NUMBER OF CHILDREN SERVED UNDER CHAPTER 1 OF EC! A (SOP) AND EHA-0 

LEARNING DISABLED 



u< SERVED- 



+CHANCE IN NUMBER SERVED+ • 



PERCENT CHANCE 
-IN NUMBER SERVED-* 



STATE 



1976-/7 



ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

CEOROIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

10*4 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NOV JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
WORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUT>; DAKOTA 

TEMCSSEF 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WTOMINQ 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
OUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. It INSULAR AREAS 

59 STATES. D.C. It P.*. 



9.436 
3.927 
17.214 
5.972 
74.494 
16.661 
19.291 
4.392 
1.661 
31. BSC 
19.744 
4.889 
9.694 
93.328 
9.422 
17.993 
8.429 
7.423 
19.823 
7.261 
29.993 
18.942 
28.143 
21.496 
2.748 
22.862 
2.883 
9.433 
4.782 
3.991 
33.188 
6.179 
34.914 
17.697 
2.439 
32.399 
19.919 
11.1*8 
19.772 
1.912 
4.629 
19.821 
1.196 
39.243 
99.899 
13.964 
2.926 
16.211 
19.129 
9.743 
14.376 
3.984 
37 
148 

269 
176 



797.226 
796.996 



1969-66 1966-87 



1976-77- 1969-66 - 1976-77 - 1989-66- 



27.791 

6.936 
26.866 
21.679 
211.949 
21.969 
29.699 

7.623 

3.644 
64.436 
23.237 

6.992 

9.181 
99.991 
33.846 
21.476 
16.242 
21.879 
33.261 

9.993 
44,444 
49.499 
63.899 
37.161 
22.476 
49.727 

7.999 
12.163 

7.782 

9.499 
71.799 
12.342 
143.461 
47.733 

9.963 
73.946 
27.823 
29.179 
74.264 

6.299 
12.463 
23.697 

4.993 
43.477 
193.539 
14.796 

4.128 
49.979 
33.929 
16.187 
29.717 

9.28 1 
9 
799 



28.689 

6.938 
27.964 
22.939 
229.997 
22.689 
29.496 

7.767 

3.493 
79.963 
29.779 

6.968 

9.614 
199.849 
39.972 
22.969 
16.896 
21.696 
31.611 
16.978 
49.927 
48.482 
64.864 
36.919 
24.936 
41.996 

7.536 
12.968 

6.191 

9.387 
79,879 
13.963 
192.469 
44.717 

9.291 
74.723 
28.966 
29.929 
76.892 

8.127 
12.466 
24.799 

5.318 
44.599 
197.996 
19.968 

4.919 
47.317 
34,297 
19.473 
22.768 

4.868 
9 

734 
396 



282 
2.999 

1.672.339 

1.868.447 



2.884 
1.926.997 
1.922.191 





1966-67 


1966-67 


1986-67 


23,493 


1 .130 


431 .4 


4. 1 


3.911 


0 


76.7 


9.9 


IV, //V 


1 .110 


62.6 


4.2 


17,898 


1*955 


352. 1 


4.6 


< AM. Mt 


8*117 


195.6 


3.6 


o.vZo 


1 ,129 


36.2 


5.2 


19.297 


-192 


53.6 


-9.6 


3.379 


144 


76.6 


1.9 


1 , /4x 


359 


194.9 


11.6 


Oo.Zl J 


5*627 


123.9 


6.7 


19.926 


2*533 


63.7 


19.9 


1 . IVO 


-494 


35.8 


-6.8 


4,919 


433 


71 .6 


4.7 


+/.91Z 


1 ,749 


89.1 


1.6 


29,696 


1.226 


946.6 


3.6 


4*916 


393 


25.7 


1 .6 


6.561 


964 


99.5 


3.5 


14.227 


-229 


191.7 


-1.8 


29.788 


—1,699 


192.1 


-6.9 


2*899 


167 


36.7 


1.7 


29.834 


9.463 


71.6 


12.3 


29*949 


-968 


161.9 


-2.9 


36*721 


974 


139.9 


1.5 


19.463 


-262 


72.1 


-9.7 


21.799 


2.962 


792.9 


9.2 


19.988 


1.223 


83.9 


3.9 


4.693 


-43 


161 4 


H) 6 


6.639 


-99 


122:1 


-9!6 


3 369 


369 


78 9 


a 7 


6.296 


-22 


293i7 


-9.2 




a on 
♦ , I Iw 


128.6 


5. 'j 


6.996 


741 


111.9 


6.9 


117.946 


8.999 


341.7 


6.3 


27.929 


-3.916 


192.7 


-6.3 


2.612 


171 


119.3 


3.4 


42.324 


1.179 


139.6 


1.6 


13.991 


243 


86.9 


9.9 


14.383 


394 


129.9 


1.4 


97.969 


2.648 


288.7 


3.6 


7.119 


1.916 


793.1 


39.9 


7.846 


3 


169.6 


9.9 


13.884 


1.996 


128.3 


4.7 


4.122 


419 


344.6 


6.5 


9.396 


1.122 


26.9 


2.6 


196.296 


3.961 


296.7 


2.3 


2.364 


1.179 


17.6 


7.9 


2.493 


39t 


123.1 


9.5 


31.196 


2.238 


191.9 


5.9 


24.126 


337 


236.2 


1.9 


13.739 


1.366 


239.1 


7.5 


6.399 


-6.949 


58.4 


-23.4 


1.894 


-393 


58.5 


-7.4 


-37 


9 


-199.9 


e.9 


966 


29 


395.9 


4.1 


-176 


-282 


-199.9 


-199.9 




-41 




-1.4 


1.128.671 


93.758 


141.6 


2.9 


1.129.595 


93.744 


141.3 


2.9 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1987. 
(T1E2B03) 




B-ll 



2b4 



TABLE BA8 

NU*ER AND CHANGE IN MMCR Of C JDK* SERVED UNDER CHAPTER 1 Of ECIA (SOP) AM) EHA-B 

SPEECH IftTAIRED 



-Hum sowco- 



• +CHANQE IN NUUDCT SCRVEDf . 



PERCENT CHAMOE 
-in number SERVED—*- 



STATE 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA. 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

ULIPORHIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DISTRICT Of COUABIA 
fLOR IDA 
GGORCIA 



1978-77 1W6M6 110*47 



1970-77 . 
1968*7 



1 

1969-87 



I 

IDAHO 

Illinois 

INOIAMA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 



NEVADA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NCWICXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH CVAJCOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREOON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VEJNONT 
VIROINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIROINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYQMINO 
AICRICAN SAMOA 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIROIN ISLANDS 
M. Of INDIAN AfFAIRS 

U.S. ft INSULAR AREAS 

S# STATES, D.C. ft P.R. 



14,666 
1.844 
11.379 
7.182 
127.817 
13.188 
16.918 
3.388 
2.488 
37.2S3 
23.322 
2.492 
3.282 
88.274 
48.798 
17,479 
19.981 
21.941 
44.828 
9.873 
38.284 
39.877 
87.484 
26.882 
9.616 
36.298 
2,481 
16.331 
* 127 
J36 
68.949 
2.898 
61.948 
26.913 
3.923 
68.867 
14.138 
16.882 
99.213 
216 
9.217 
23.376 
9,978 
31.782 
78.923 
6.632 
1.768 
29.683 
24.899 
9.947 
19.484 
1.816 
6 
481 

77 
329 



16.992 
3.197 
11.461 
9.289 
89.972 
8.138 
13.278 
1.883 
1,921 
94.188 
21.P68 
2.287 
4.874 
71,973 
39.7S7 
13.627 
11.891 
29.916 
21,479 
6,823 
29,947 
32,768 
42,641 
16,798 
17,362 
29,739 
4,992 
9,688 
3,197 
3,699 
61,682 
6.481 
38.937 
27.836 
3,979 
94,964 
28,899 
11,667 
98,899 
1,766 
3,298 
28,939 
9,384 
27,698 
66,868 
8,922 
3,228 
29,917 
14,691 
13,668 
18,862 
3,328 
48 
177 



222 
1.334 



1978-77 
1989-87 



1969-86 
1986-87 



28.968 
3.317 
12.872 
6.376 
87.668 
8.248 
13.282 
2.161 
1.348 
97.866 
22.322 
2.347 
3.898 
72.784 
48.629 
12.996 
12,360 
28,439 
21,231 
6.236 
24,241 
34,427 
42,996 
16,177 
16,722 
28,869 
4,827 
8,934 
3,233 
3,276 
98,393 
6,369 
37,669 
27,412 
4,168 
94,483 
28.844 
11,966 
98.436 
2,814 
3,494 
21,413 
9.192 
28,127 
66,966 
3,847 
3,972 
28,299 
19,611 
13,948 
18,221 
3,348 
92 
281 
48 

28 
1,377 



1,362,878 1,128,471 1,148,422 
1,361,799 1,126,698 1,138,726 



6,469 

1,473 
883 
2,194 
-38,269 
-4,921 
-3,236 
-1,294 
-1,149 
16,813 
-1,866 
-169 
986 
-7,916 
-8,734 
-4,929 
-3,138 
4,884 
-22,797 
263 
,843 



-24,928 
-7,819 
9,186 
-8,431 
2,136 
-1,387 
166 
1,932 
-16,982 
7,387 
-24,948 
489 
269 
-4,384 
6,986 
794 
-46,777 
2,989 
-1,783 
-1,997 
-826 
-3,979 
-8,823 
2,219 
1,887 
-094 
-8,844 
3,993 
2,817 
1.939 
92 
-286 



-299 

-162.298 
-163.889 



973 
128 
611 
171 
2.836 
112 
4 
218 
-177 
2.876 
726 
86 
-224 
1.191 
268 
-877 
914 
929 
-244 
-987 
-1,386 
1,661 
-169 
418 
1,386 
136 
79 
-164 
78 
179 
-2,739 
-36 
72 
376 
269 
-421 
-211 
989 
-1,498 
1.694 
199 
878 
-192 
472 
2.614 
329 
344 
-218 
966 
92 
-841 
29 
12 
24 



-196 
43 

11,991 

12.828 



25 f cl^^^ UNDER CHAPTER 1 Of ECIA (SOP) 

OATA AS Of OCTOBER 1, 1987. 

(T1E2809) 



1 



49.9 
79.9 
6.. 
36.9 
-23.6 
-37.4 
-19.6 
-36.1 
-46.6 
93.2 
-4.3 
-4.3 
17.3 
-8.4 
-17.9 
-29.9 
-26.2 
22.7 
-91.8 
4.4 
-26.6 
-1.9 
-37.6 
-28.2 
94.7 
-17.7 
89.7 
-13.3 
3.4 
144.4 
-13.4 
359.1 
-39.9 
1.9 
6.8 
-7.4 
46.6 
7.4 
-41.1 
1,164.9 
-33.3 
-6.4 
-13.8 
-11.3 
-12.3 
33.4 
162.4 
-1.3 
-36.7 
46.1 
18.3 
89.6 
166.6 
-36.2 



-92.6 

-12.3 
-12.9 



2.9 
3.8 
9.3 
1.9 
2.1 
1.4 
6.6 
11.6 
-11.6 
9.3 
3.4 
2.6 
-9.9 
1.7 
6.7 
-9.6 
4.3 
2.6 
-1.1 
-6.6 
-9.1 
9.1 
-8.2 
2.2 
7.8 
6.4 
1.6 
-1.8 
2.4 
9.7 
-4.9 
-8-4 
9.2 
1.4 
9.3 
-8.8 
-1.6 
4.6 
-2.4 
99.9 
6.6 
4.3 
-2.9 
1.7 
3.6 
3.8 
19.7 
-8.7 
6.6 
8.4 
-3.4 
6.9 
36.6 
13.6 



-86.3 
3.2 

1-1 

1.1 



B-12 



265 



TABLE BA8 

MAKR AND CHANGE IN NU6ER Of CHILDREN SERVED UNDER CHAPTER 1 Of ECIA (SOP) AND EHA-6 

MENTALLY RETARDED 



STATE 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUeiA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
P ENNSYL VANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 



-NLMJER SERVED- 



• 4CHANGE IN NUCER SERVED* • 



PERCENT CHANGE 
-IN NUMBER SERVED— f- 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

96 STATES, D.C * P.R. 









1976-77 — 


1989-66 — 


1976-77 — 


1989-66 


1979*77 










4 (MM— A7 


1986—87 


31 293 




11 AOA 


9<M 


— c% wo 




— *J.* 


1 277 




717 


_mjia 




it a 
— » 


T O 

o.v 


8*000 


9 972 


5 119 


— %J.£/Q 


— £49 


— w. 1 


M T 
— O 


14 674 


13 763 


11 lfl9 


— 1 179 


"Wl 




_9 Q 
— *.» 


42 916 


27*119 


97 7QA 

. two 


— !□» 1 10 


O/ir 


—JO.* 


9 H 


10*677 


4*449 


A 191 


-A 7<M 


—191. 


. 1 


_9 II 


19*. 132 


9*266 


4 833 


^ 299 


—All 


—52.3 




3|l99 


1*763 


1 *996 


— '1 663 




1 


_Jt 1 


2*918 


1*389 


1 *201 


•I *717 


— ID* 




_11 1 

— 10.0 


34^311 


26)987 


26)619 


—7*696 


28 


—99 A 
— u<4 


0.1 


31,744 


18*678 


24*849 


-6 899 


6 767 


—91 7 


17 A 


2)434 


1 *261 


1 214 


—1 # 99a 


— ^/ 


Jv . 1 


—1 7 

—O. / 


3!967 


3*172 


3)666 


-961 


—166 


—13.7 




48)974 


36*.87l 


31*683 


—17 291 


1119 


— m'i 


9 A 


27)784 


22)966 


22)396 


-9*366 


-966 


—19.4 


—2.2 


12,663 


12.111 


1l)937 


—726 


—174 


— 9i7 


—1.4 


8,669 


6 133 


6 227 


—2 436 


94 


—9*1* 1 


1 

1 . >i 


22,872 


19)416 


19)l46 


-3)726 


—276 


—16.3 


—1.4 


24,947 


11 997 


11.876 


—12*671 


-61 


—91 .6 




9,664 


4)922 


3.917 


—l)747 


-409 


—36.8 


—13^4 


17,923 


7,287 


6.396 


—1 1 ) 133 


—697 


-939 


—12^3 


34,972 


36,169 


36.944 


-4*328 


479 


—12.4 


1 .6 


34,719 


23 963 


22 717 


— 11 *996 


-666 


—34*6 


—1*7 


19,146 


12)499 


12)931 


-2)609 


32 


-17*2 


0.3 


19,487 


11,394 


16.442 


-9,049 


-912 


-32.6 


-6.0 


29,364 


17 639 


16 716 


— 0 994 


—029 






2*114 


1*372 


l)328 


—786 


II 


—17 9 


—1 9 


7,997 


4)929 


4)891 


-2,666 


-38 


^33.3 


-0.8 


1,966 


987 


1.613 


-973 


26 


-36.1 


2.6 


2,726 


1,693 


1.647 


-1,673 


-46 


-61.3 


-4.2 


22,394 


8,806 


7.713 


-14,661 


-1.667 


-69.6 


-12.4 


4,919 


2,421 


2.314 


-2,209 


-107 


-48.8 


-4.4 


99.962 


31.673 


28.486 


-27,102 


-2.993 


-48.8 


-*.3 


46,334 


23.748 


22.476 


-23,896 


-1.272 


-91.9 


-9.4 


1.974 


1.787 


1.792 


-222 


-39 


-11.2 


-2.0 


67,626 


92.443 


91.683 


-16,943 


-1.360 


-24.5 


-2.9 


12.793 


11.896 


11.726 


-1,027 


-172 


-6.1 


-1.4 


7.69? 


4.448 


4.286 


-3,417 


-168 


-44.4 


-3.8 


96.461 


43.444 


42.409 


-14,096 


-1.039 


-24.9 


-2.4 


8.132 


23.993 


20.297 


12.169 


-3.296 


149.6 


-14.0 


2.483 


1.326 


1.272 


-1.211 


-94 


-48.8 


-4.1 


29.944 


18.697 


17.776 


-12.168 


-681 


-40.6 


-4.7 


1.787 


1.678 


1.696 


-137 


-28 


-7.7 


-1.7 


23.619 


19.413 


14.937 


-8.482 


-676 


-36.8 


-9.7 


47.966 


28.967 


28.479 


-19.101 


-28 


-40.1 


-0.1 


9.117 


3.762 


3.629 


-1.492 


-77 


-29.2 


-2.1 


2.133 


2.161 


2.034 


-99 


-127 


-4.6 


-9.9 


22.399 


19.214 


14.928 


-7.831 


-686 


-39.0 


-4.9 


11.684 


8.733 


6.793 


-2.931 


20 


-25.1 


0.2 


11.963 


16.297 


9.969 


-1.996 


-292 


-16.7 


-2.8 


19.187 


12.336 


6.106 


-13.061 


-6.230 


-68.2 


-96.5 


1.197 


869 


643 


-994 


-222 


-46.3 


-25.7 


71 


134 


97 


26 


-37 


36.6 


-27. « 


739 


748 


690 


-49 


-58 


-6.6 


-7.8 


926 




64 










994 


791 


46 


-906 


-709 


-95.2 


-93.9 




497 


456 




-39 




-7.8 


969.962 


666.677 


664.424 


-309.136 


-21.693 


-31.9 


-3.2 


967.272 


683.947 


663.669 


-364.203 


-20.678 


-31.4 


-3.1 



THE nOJCS REPRESENT CHILDREN 6-20 YEARS OLD SERVED UNDER CHAPTER 1 OF ECIA (SOP) 
AND CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLD SERVED UNDER EHA-B. 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 
(T1E2S09) 



1967. 



B-13 



TABLE BA8 

K*«R AND CHANGE IN NUOER OF CHILDREN SERVED UNDER CHAPTER 1 OF ECU (SOP) AND EHA-6 

OOTI0NAU.Y DISTURBED 



STATE 



I 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

I OKA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MIMCSOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY 

NEWICXICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AtCRICAH SAMOA 



— NU«R SERVED- 



• '♦CHANGE IN NU4ER SERVED* • 



PERCENT CHANGE 
-JNMAGER SERVED-* 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF OOUABIA 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

8t STATES. D.C. *P.R. 



1976-77 



1966-B7 



917 
335 
3.669 
24* 
21.996 
4.644 
16.361 
2.793 
1.666 
7.964 
9.677 
196 
961 
31.157 
1.466 
1.797 
1.966 
1.934 
3.499 
2.964 
3.787 
24.467 
13.224 
4.463 
96 
5.396 
317 
977 
946 
666 
11.796 
1.278 
46.946 
2.462 
296 
1.949 
462 
2.439 
9.791 
376 
1.246 
4.696 
149 
2.462 
9.731 
16.286 
127 
3.669 
5.691 
635 
4.836 
447 
6 
23 

99 
76 



283.667 
262.893 



5.963 
328 
4.332 
494 
9.612 
8.479 
13.446 
3.626 
792 
26.326 
15.224 
966 
967 
29.966 
3.636 
6.679 
4.927 
2.693 
3.996 
4.441 
3.999 
19.428 
21.666 
8.696 
336 
7.772 
662 
2.368 
961 
1.396 
14.453 
3.637 
46.767 
7,317 
467 
7.666 
1.219 
2.611 
17.539 
1.379 
1.269 
6.226 
664 
2.926 
21.149 
11.392 
4C> 
7.313 
3.886 
2.224 
11.318 
296 
1 

60 



244 
376.943 
376.969 



1976-77 
1966-67 



1965- 66 

1966- 67 



6.394 
396 

3.991 
476 
16.186 
6.661 
13.160 
2.937 
761 
26,733 
17.233 
926 
963 
31.611 
4.693 
6.246 
4.3B3 
2.893 
3.718 
4.196 
3.864 
19.312 
21,623 
8.663 
292 
6.168 
676 
2.263 
1.666 
1.496 
14.667 
2.995 
48.113 
7.792 
469 
7.921 
1.257 
2.639 
18.666 
1.664 
1.424 
6.379 
996 
2.437 
22.213 
19.896 
996 
7.733 
3.364 
2.426 
9.992 
544 

e 

41 
1 

12 
273 

364.666 

364.393 



3.477 
99 
286 
236 
-11.618 
3.617 
2.789 
-186 
-329 
13.149 
8.176 
376 
-78 
454 
2.693 
4.463 
2.463 
1.319 
219 
1.292 
17 

-4.999 
7.799 
9.269 

242 
2.749 

399 
1.286 

936 

864 
2.969 
1.717 
1.169 
9.296 

263 
9.961 

869 

196 
8.679 
1.228 

176 
2.321 

449 

-49 
12,462 

976 

463 
4.644 
-2.927 
1.789 
4.716 

97 
6 
16 



-64 

161.993 
161.466 



491 
62 
-CW1 
-18 
966 
182 
-286 
-433 
-31 
467 
2.629 
28 
-94 
1.691 
419 
161 
-144 
266 
-278 
-249 
-199 
64 



767 
-46 
336 
14 
-169 
169 
186 
214 
-42 
1.346 
439 
62 
433 
92 
24 
1.631 
229 
199 
199 
-6 
-63 
1.666 
-536 

iei 

428 
-922 
196 
-1.766 
286 
-1 
-24 



-32 
29 



7.737 
7.764 



1976-77 
1966-67 

997.3 
16.4 
7.8 
96.3 
-93.7 
78.8 
26.8 
-6.6 
-29.9 
173.4 
99.1 
234.2 
-13.4 
1.9 
♦C9.5 
299.2 
121.4 
86.6 
6.3 
44.9 
6.4 
-26.3 
99.6 
119.9 
484.9 
91.3 
113 2 
131.6 
96.2 
117.2 
24.7 
134.4 
2.9 
214.9 
127.7 
287.7 
174.2 
8.9 
99.6 
326.6 
14.1 
57.2 
361.3 
-1.8 
128.3 
5.6 
^64.6 
169.6 
-42.9 
281.1 
97.5 
21.7 
6.8 
78.3 



-64.2 

39.9 
39.9 



1989-86 
1966-67 

18.9 
-6.6 
-3.6 
9.9 
2.1 
-2.1 
-14.3 
-3.9 
2.6 
13.3 
9.6 
-19.7 
9.9 
11.4 
2.6 
-3.2 
7.9 
-7.6 
-*.9 
-4.9 
9.4 
-3.9 
8.6 
-13.6 
4.3 
2.1 
-4.4 
18.7 
7.2 
1.9 
-1.4 
2.9 
9.9 
19.2 
6.1 
4.3 
6.9 
9.6 
16.7 
12.6 
2.6 
-1.8 
-3.3 
3.1 
-4.7 
26.7 
9.7 
-13.4 
6.8 
-19.6 
118.9 
-188.9 
-36.9 



-72.7 
11.9 



2.1 
2.1 



a» mW^^^JSsc^^^^ 0 OWTE " 1 * EC.A (SOP) 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1967. 
(T1E2800) 



ERIC 



B-14 



2 G 7 



TABLE BA8 

NUMBER AND CHANGE IN NUMBER OF CHILDREN SERVED UNDER CHAPTER 1 Of EC I A (SOP) AND EHA-fl 

HARD Of HEARING It DEAF 



SERVED- 



-+ 4CHANGE IN NUMBER SERVED+ • 



PERCENT CHANCE 
-IN NUMBER SERVED-* 



STAfE 



1976-77 






1976-77 - 


1969-66 - 


1976-77 - 


1989-66 


198^66 


1966-97 


1966-e7 


1966-47 


1966-67 


1986-67 


924 


1.146 


1.166 


182 


-34 


19.7 


-3.6 


482 


196 


263 


-279 


13 


-97.9 


6.6 


967 


1.623 


1.639 


132 


14 


14.6 


1.4 


313 


663 


637 


122 


34 


23.7 


9.6 


7,124 


7.347 


7.461 


337 


114 


4.7 


1.6 


1.16) 


893 


863 


-318 


-36 


-26.9 


-3.4 


1.896 


847 


899 


-1.631 


12 


-94.6 


1.4 


166 


289 


296 


128 


7 


76.2 


2.4 


278 


42 


47 


-231 


9 


-63.1 


11.9 


2.163 


1.862 


1.619 


-348 


13 


-16.1 


6.7 


2.249 


927 


1.497 


-792 


936 


-39.2 


97.2 


333 


239 


216 


-119 


-19 


-39.9 


-6.1 


421 


361 


377 


-44 


16 


-18.9 


4.4 


4.349 


3.967 


3.687 


-662 


196 


-19.2 


2.6 


1.666 


1.226 


1.242 


-416 


22 


-29.2 


1.6 


913 


969 


891 


-64 


-54 


-7.8 


-6.6 


1.961 


696 


723 


-1.298 


73 


-63.5 


11.2 


1.236 


836 


826 


-436 


-16 


-34.7 


-1.9 


1.378 


1.666 


1.966 


188 


-114 


13.6 


-6.8 


393 


443 


419 


-178 


-28 


-36.8 


-6.3 


1.627 


1.419 


1.191 


-476 


-266 


-29.3 


-18.9 


6.736 


1.999 


2.163 


-4.639 


146 


-68.6 


7.6 


3.161 


2.762 


2.749 


-392 


-13 


-11.4 


-6.9 


1,374 


1.964 


1,432 


-14? 


-72 


-9.8 


-4.6 


891 


996 


966 


-241 


2 


-36.1 


6.4 


1.465 


681 


899 


-978 


14 


-38.9 


1.6 


361 


269 


273 


-68 


4 


-24.4 


1.5 


474 


469 


972 


gg 


197 




i-J.V 


264 


149 


169 


-39 


26 


-17.2 


13.4 


432 


233 


234 


—196 


1 


—49 6 


6.4 


2.794 


1.636 


1,411 


-1.383 


-229 


-49i9 


-13! 8 




AAA 


AAO 


26 


28 


4.7 


6.6 


3.893 


4.931 


4,733 


-1.166 
-466 


292 


-19.7 


4.9 


2.336 


2.696 


1.928 


-168 


-17.9 


-6.8 


269 


178 


164 


-41 


-14 


-26.9 


-7.9 


2.779 


2.473 


2.446 


-333 


-27 


-12.6 


-1.1 


616 


866 


837 


21 


-29 


2.6 


-3.3 


1.263 


1.267 


1.123 


-142 


-64 


-11.2 


-7.6 


3.433 


3.616 


3.441 


-2.612 


-179 


-36.9 


-4.6 


991 


2.717 


1.969 


914 


-1.212 


91.9 


-44.6 


396 


216 


219 


-137 


3 


-36.9 


1.4 


1.613 


1.628 


1.668 


-349 


46 


-33.6 


3.9 


248 


189 


329 


61 


144 


32.7 


77.6 


1.176 


1.636 


1.973 


-661 


-99 


-27.6 


-3.4 


6.421 


4.846 


4.836 


-1.969 


-18 


-24.7 


-6.2 


746 


846 


731 


-19 


-189 


-2.9 


-13.8 


136 


199 


199 


61 


e 


44.2 


8.8 


1.797 


1.337 


1.364 


-493 


-33 


-27.4 


-2.9 


2.399 


1.364 


1.9*4 


-699 


129 


-36.2 


6.7 


376 


469 


464 


-112 


-9 


-19.4 


-1.1 


1.267 


1.628 


399 


-668 


-€29 


-68.9 


-61.2 


169 


187 


192 


7 


9 


3.6 


2.7 


24 


19 


13 


-11 


3 


-43.6 


36.8 


1.164 


37 


32 


-1.132 


-9 


-97.3 


-13.9 






29 










77 














117 


43 


1 


-116 


-42 


-99. T 


-97.7 




23 


27 




4 




17.4 


89.796 


68.413 


66.761 


-22.997 


-1.692 


-29.6 


-2.4 


88.362 


68.366 




-21.714 


-1.632 


-24.6 


-2.4 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

COMCCTICUT 

DELANARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

NAHM I 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

torn 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VEMNT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLAJCS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. It INSULAR AREAS 

96 STATES. D.C. It P.R. 



15 ISittSIL"?!! 00 * 7 CHILDREN 6-29 YEARS OLD SERVED UNDER CHAPTER 1 OF ECIA (SOP) 
AND CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLD SERVED UNDER EHA-6. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1987. 

(T1E2809) 



B-1S 



2G3 



***** AND CHANGE IN NUflEX 



TABLE BA8 

OF CHILD** SOWED UNDER CHATTER t OF EC I A (SOP) AND EHA-0 
MULT I HAND I CAPPED 



-NUOER SOcVED- 



H- 4CHANGC IN NUhSER SEKVEDf • 



STATE 



1876-77 



ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

GAL I FQNN I A 

COLORADO 

OOMCCTiCUT 

CEU6HRE 

OISTRICT OF OOUABIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HANMI 

IDAHO 

iuinois 

INDIANA 

10RA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NENIOIGO 



NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

MK ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TDtCSSEE 

WtAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

REST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOIINO 

AtCRlCAN SAMOA 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
NR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. ft IMSUUA AREAS 

St STATES. O.C. ft P.R. 



1.611 
268 
1.663 
97t 
3.162 
3.639 
1.667 
211 
62 
117 
12.806 
265 
461 
6 

1.432 
697 
624 
1.327 
1.291 
777 
3.711 
3.166 
1.696 
6 
296 
646 
367 
664 
947 
366 
6.292 
869 
11.796 
1.812 
6 

3.632 
1.466 
6 
6 

2.975 
96 
761 
996 
1.736 
3.966 
1.464 
172 
1.963 
2.134 
266 
621 
126 
16 
1i7 



31 

292 

66.761 
86.231 



1966-67 



1.692 
323 
1.316 
611 
6.63*1 
3.323 
1.289 
273 
124 
6 
6 
291 
299 
6 

1.964 
719 
663 
1.461 
1.166 
t.676 
2.777 
3.277 
1.846 
19 
366 
636 
376 
947 
677 
316 
11.674 
634 
12.743 
1.662 
6 

4.182 
1.736 
6 
26 
2.436 
166 
991 
962 
1.997 
4.193 
1.664 
169 
1.992 
2.666 
378 
17.743 
781 
8 
69 
66 

23 
261 

69.416 

96.669 



1976-77 
1966-67 



1969-66 
1966-67 



41 
99 
313 
41 

266 
262 
62 
62 
-117 
-12.696 
46 
-226 
8 
72 
18 
69 
74 
-69 
299 
-934 
171 
196 
19 
8 
-1 
9 

-97 
136 
18 
2.962 
29 
969 
-136 

e 

336 
264 
8 

26 
-436 
18 
-196 
32 
-182 
173 
226 
-7 
-311 
-44 
172 
16.922 
379 
-2 
-18 



-28 
-31 

9.719 

9.734 



25 SWSlTgUf^^ ' <* *CIA (SOP) 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1967. 

(T1E20O9) 



PERCENT CHANGE 
-IN NUCER SERVED-f 

1976-77 - 1905-66 - 
1966-87 1966-67 



4.1 
26.9 
31.2 
7.2 
16.8 
8.8 
28.6 
29.4 
166.6 
-166.6 
-166.6 
22.4 
-47.8 
6.6 
3.6 
2.6 
11.1 
9.6 
-6.8 
36.9 
-29.2 
9.9 
9.3 
166.6 
2.7 
-6.2 
2.3 
-9.4 
23.8 
3.3 
27.8 
3.1 
8.4 
-7.2 
6.8 
9.1 
18.8 
6.6 
166.6 
-18.8 
11.1 
-21.4 
6.8 
-18.3 
4.3 
19.8 
-4.1 
-18.3 
-2.1 
63.3 
2.661.1 
496.3 
-26.8 
-13.4 



-*4.9 
-18.6 



16.8 
18.9 



9 

ERLC 



B-16 



26' 



J 



TABLE BA8 

NUMBER AND CHANGE IN NUMBER OF CHILDREN SERVED UNDER CHAPTER 1 OF EC I A (SOP) AND EHA-8 

ORTHOPEDICALLY IMPAIRED 



-NUMBER SERVED- 



-f +CHAMCE IN NUMBER SERVED* « 



PERCENT CHANGE 
-IN Nl%SER SERVED-* 



STATE 









1976-77 ~ 


1965-66 — 


197^-77 — 


1965—65 


1976-77 




1905-66 


1966-67 


1966-67 


1966-67 


Ifv w» pry 


1 £66-67 




662 




966 


9j6 


—72 


22 


—12.6 


4.3 


164 


155 


142 


36 


—13 


36.5 


-6.4 






909 


lOW 

109 


15 


ZZ.O 


2.7 


IMA 

299 




~*9* 


65 


— Z» 


25.5 


-6.3 


9A 

ZS» 79/ 


6.964 


7 9M 


—19.472 


321 


—72.8 




1 ttft 
1 , 30V 


Wt 1 


MM 




9A 




9 * 


Mi 


'VXk 


JO* 








ID. A 
119. O 


JM 


1A1 




T7 


-41 


19 9 
1Z. Z 


— 9.U 






/I 


— 19*X 
— I*J 


O 


— 


O 9 


9 ft* 7 


9 997 


2 461 


UA 


17A 


1/ .O 


/ .0 




561 


*764 


12 


263 


1.7 




194 


373 


469 


215 


36 


116*8 


9.7 


61 1 


563 


366 


—243 


— IJO 


—39 8 


—26*8 


3*451 


4.156 


4 362 


851 




24! 7 


3*3 


837 


*782 


*816 


—21 


34 


—2! 5 


4*3 


452 


1 .697 


1 .162 


719 


§5 


157! 1 


3*9 


316 


*585 


664 


294 


19 


94!s 


3*2 


45t 


534 


554 


193 


29 


22.8 


3*7 


566 


1 .664 


1.627 


441 


23 


/5l3 


2*3 


378 


411 


416 


36 


3 


16.1 


1 *2 


861 


866 


625 


-256 


—181 


— 29! 1 


— 22 !s 


5,965 


1.536 


1.796 


-4.169 


256 


-69i6 


16!s 


3,772 


4.624 


4 695 


323 


71 


s!6 


lis 


939 


1.371 


1.426 


487 


55 


51 9 


4 6 


144 


456 


562 


442 


124 


315.7 


27.1 


1,966 


816 


744 


-322 


-74 


-36.2 


-9.9 


82 


139 


149 


67 


18 


81.7 


7.2 


273 


662 


712 


439 


56 


168.8 


7.6 


17S 


241 


136 


-46 


-163 


-22.5 


-42.V 


241 


157 


173 


-68 


16 


-26.2 


18.2 


1,977 


997 


718 


-1.259 


-279 


-63.7 


-28.8 


456) 


429 


445 


-5 


16 


-1.1 


3.7 


5.786 


3.477 


3.329 


-2.457 


-146 


-42.5 


-4.3 


943 


1.629 


942 


-1 


-67 


-6.1 


-6.5 


81 


233 


225 


144 


-6 


177.8 


-3.4 


2.729 


3.767 


3.791 


1.962 


84 


38.9 


2.3 


512 


393 


423 


-69 


36 


-17.4 


7.6 


656 


846 


1.657 


297 


211 


24.4 


24.9 


3.125 


1.997 


1.953 


-1.172 


-44 


-37.5 


-2.2 


216 


2.467 


949 


736 


-1.467 


347.6 


-66.9 


181 


222 


256 


69 


28 


38.1 


12.6 


923 


711 


765 


-156 


54 


-17.1 


7.6 


267 


214 


218 


11 


4 


5.3 


1.9 


1.297 


981 


1.612 


-265 


31 


-22.8 


3.2 


8.691 


4.263 


4.459 


-3.632 


196 


-44.9 


4.6 


291 


354 


348 


57 


-6 


19.6 


-1.7 


18 


114 


123 


165 


9 


563.3 


7.9 


997 


1.612 


691 


-366 


-321 


-36.7 


-31.7 


1.667 


1.251 


1.296 


-377 


39 


-22.6 


3.1 


496 


422 


412 


-78 


-19 


-15.9 


-2.4 


1.331 


1.616 


741 


-596 


-269 


-44.3 


-26.6 


97 


269 


226 


129 


17 


133.6 


8.1 


6 


4 


3 


3 


-1 


166.6 


-25.8 


2 


44 


31 


29 


-13 


1.456.9 


-29.5 






79 











ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CCHNlCTICUT 

DEUWMC 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

KAMA! I 

I WHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

10m 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MIC HIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEE HAMPSHIRE 
NOV JERSEY 
NCR MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
REST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
6UR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

56 STATES, O.C. It P.R. 



4 

42 



67.921 
86.973 



1 

34 
59.966 
56.917 



56.326 
56.173 



-28.693 
-28.866 



-672 
-744 



-95.2 

-33.6 
-33.1 



166.6 
17.6 



-1.1 
-1.3 



THE FIGURES REPRESENT CHILDREN 6-26 YEARS OLD SERVED UNDER CHAPTER 1 OF ECIA (SOP) 
AND CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLD SERVED UNDER EHA-B. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1967. 

(T1E2605) 




B-17 



270 



TABLE BA8 

**> CHANGE IN fUOEK OF CHILDREN SERVED UNDER CHAPTER 1 Of ECIA (SOP) AND EHA-6 
OTHER HEALTH IMPAIRED 



STATE 



NEVADA 

tor KAtrsHiig 

NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERIO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH QWTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERUNT 

VIROINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIROINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOIING 

AMERICA* SAMOA 

QUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
mm. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

St STATES. O.C. * P.R. 



I SERttD- 



4CHANGE IN NUMBER SERVED* - 



PERCENT CHANGE 
-IN NUMBER SERVED-* 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

OEIARARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLOR IDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 



1975-77 


1989-66 


1986-67 


439 


652 


732 


1 ,947 


63 


132 


499 


964 


931 




246 


312 


28*164 


12,944 


12.167 


0 


6 


6 


2,363 


1,921 


1.123 


19 


94 


161 


966 


96 


117 


1 ,283 


2,369 


2.693 


1 «9m 


291 


296 


46 


9 


16 


146 


979 


462 


6,639 


1,721 


1.778 


1 , 134 


284 


242 


12 


3 


3 


431 


246 


281 


1 ,933 


449 


397 


1 ,996 


1,436 


1.146 


766 


396 


369 


189 


924 


782 


3,867 


2,669 


2.362 


1 V9 
1 


493 


749 


1,363 


849 


613 


263 


9 


6 


1 ,576 


819 


394 


136 


267 


191 


47 


6 


6 


631 


26E 


212 


1,139 


266 


296 


2 966 


1 274 


7 Ail 


91 


'991 


161 


29,646 


9,792 


4,341 


963 


1,916 


1,697 


99 


99 


133 


891 


6 


9 


243 


239 


246 


2,936 


673 


833 


9,663 


6 


6 


86 


1,196 


1,832 


1,746 


217 


293 


671 


196 


188 


311 


93 


166 


2,543 


1.172 


1,736 


39,747 


7,963 


6,728 


234 


364 


493 


149 


129 


137 


1,342 


927 


466 


722 


2,199 


2,462 


429 


923 


263 


1,843 


429 


246 


292 


334 


297 


3 


6 


6 


26 


8 


19 






6 


3? 






6 


6 


6 




91 


96 


141,433 


98.142 


92,696 


141,373 


98,««3 


92,986 



1978-77 - 19 
1986-67 1986-67 



1976-77 
1986-67 



1989-66 • 
1986-67 



297 
-1,419 
81 
43 

-19,997 
-6 
-1.166 
142 
-389 
819 
-1.297 
-06 
342 
-4.897 
-692 
-9 
-196 
-1.176 
-496 
-326 
662 
-1.429 
-633 
-696 
-263 
-962 
61 
-47 
-419 
-639 
-1.822 
116 
-21.969 
1.194 
78 
-891 
9 

-1.697 
-9.663 
946 
-1.467 
-463 
-263 
-667 
-22.619 
219 
-6 
-896 
1.746 
-226 
-799 
49 
^3 
-16 



-66.779 
-86,787 



49 

-93 
64 
-377 
9 
162 
187 
21 
-212 
-39 
1 

-93 
97 
-42 
9 
39 
-92 
-298 
-15 
-142 
297 
296 
-32 
-9 
-411 
-16 
6 

-93 
36 
-966 
-399 
-9.361 
147 
34 
6 
13 
169 
9 

-124 
36 
-16 
13 
964 
769 
149 
12 
-36 
393 
-326 
-161 
-37 



6 

9 

-9.464 
-9.497 



68.3 
-91.9 
18.6 
16.6 
-96.8 
-166.6 
-91.2 
747.4 
-76.9 
63.1 
-63.5 
-79.2 
244.3 
-73.2 
-78.7 
-79.6 
-34.8 
-76.7 
-26.7 
-46.2 
334.4 
-37.4 
-49.8 
-46.4 
-166.6 
-71.4 
46.9 
-166.6 
-66.4 
-73.9 
-76.4 
20.7 
-63.2 
229.4 
141.8 
-166.6 
2.1 
-67.1 
-166.6 
1.166.6 
-89.5 
-72.6 
-89.3 
-29.9 
-71.6 
93.6 
-9.9 
-63.6 
241.6 
-92.7 
-76.2 
17.9 
-166.6 
-61.9 



6.6 

-62.6 
-62.6 



12.3 
99.6 
-9.1 
29.6 
-3.8 
6.6 
19.8 
198.1 
21.9 
-9.2 
-12.9 
11.1 
-16.2 
3.3 
-14.8 
6.6 
14.2 
-26.9 
-26.7 
-4.6 
-19.4 
14.2 
91.9 
-3.8 
-186.6 
-51.1 
-7.7 
6.6 
-26.6 
11.3 
-39.9 
-76.8 
-99.3 
9.7 
34.3 
6.6 
9.9 
23.8 
6.6 
-16.7 
16.6 
-9.1 
16.1 
48.1 
9.6 
49.6 
9.6 
-6.9 
16.7 
-81.2 
-42.2 
-11.1 
6.6 
29.6 



6.6 

9.6 



-*.4 
-*.9 



DATA AS <T OCTOKX 1. 1W7. 
(710806) 
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TABLE BA8 

NUMBER AND CHANGE IN NUCER Of CHILDREN SOWED UNDER CHAPTER 1 Of ECIA (SOP) AND EHA-6 

VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 



SERVED- 



- 4CHANGE IN NUMBER SERVEDf « 



STATE 



1976-77 



ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT Of COUABIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HANAt I 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

ION* 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NOV HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
WOE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VEMNT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
REST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. Of INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

i> STATES. D.C. * P.R. 



376 
83 
369 
281 

3,121 
429 
677 
86 
122 
774 
831 
46 
369 

1.631 
69ft 
23ft 
331 
449 
932 
224 
816 

2.489 

1.314 
976 
179 
661 
234 
188 
79 
279 

1.439 
197 

4.134 
898 
94 

1.174 
246 
983 

3.316 
177 
127 
999 
63 
992 

1,971 
321 
32 

1.928 
949 
393 
979 
191 
4 
16 

48 

22 



36.297 
38.167 



PERCENT CHANCE 
IN NUMBER SEK iCrk - 





1909-86 




1978-77 — 


1989-86 — 


1976-77 - 


1985-86 


1986-87 


1986-87 


1986-87 


1906-87 


1998-87 






61 




16.2 


-8.8 


44 


48 


-43 


—4 


-91.8 


-9.1 


412 


427 


62 


19 


17.6 


3.6 


269 


244 


-07 


-21 


-13.2 


-7.9 


2.448 


2.483 


-€38 


39 


-28.4 


1.4 


318 


328 


—189 


2 


-24.7 


9.6 


931 


321 


—396 


-218 


-92.6 


-39.9 


141 


117 


37 


-24 


46.2 


-17.6 


26 


29 


-97 


-t 


-79.9 


-3.8 


881 


899 


31 


4 


4.6 


6.9 


913 


972 


—298 


99 


-31.2 


11.9 


74 


86 


48 


12 


87.6 


16.2 


212 


179 


-198 


-33 


-91.9 


-19.6 


1 ,284 


1.418 


-213 


134 


-13.1 


16.4 


949 


979 


—71 


34 


-18.9 


6.2 


247 


233 


3 


-14 


1.3 


-9.7 


263 


249 


-82 


-14 


-24.8 


-9.3 


943 


484 


39 


-39 


7.8 


-16.9 


931 


483 


-49 


-46 


-9.2 


-4.6 


119 


128 


-96 


9 


-42.9 


7.6 


777 


929 


-289 


-292 


-«.2 


-32.4 


883 


994 


-1.931 


71 


-61.6 


8.6 


916 


869 


-449 


-49 


-34.2 


-4.9 


498 


486 


-164 


-2 


-28.8 


-8.9 


214 


229 


94 


19 


38.9 


7.9 


283 


319 


-391 


27 


-«3.1 


9.9 


189 


184 


-98 


4 


-21.4 


2.2 


164 


184 






z.z 


12.2 


64 


63 


-16 


-1 


-28.3 


-1.6 


114 




— iw 


H5 


—61 ,9 


—7.8 


1.162 


991 


-644 


-971 


-98.8 


-49.1 


139 


137 


-68 


-2 


-38.9 


-1.4 


1.683 


1.729 


-2.414 


37 


-96.4 


2.2 


618 


829 


-229 


7 


-26.9 


1.1 


64 


76 


-18 


12 


-19.1 


18.8 


993 


979 


-199 


22 


-17.6 


2.3 


274 


381 


99 


27 


22.4 


9.9 


499 


482 


-161 


-97 


-28.1 


-12.4 


1.991 


1.467 


-1.849 


-84 


-99.8 


-9.4 


2.316 


969 


792 


-1.347 


447.9 


-38.2 


86 


83 


-44 


-3 


-34.6 


-3.9 


478 


449 


-914 


-33 


-03.6 


-6.9 


69 


88 


-0 


8 


-4.8 


0.6 


769 


829 


-167 


96 


-16.8 


7.3 


2.281 


2.281 


716 


89 


49.2 


3.6 


391 


272 


-49 


-119 


-19.3 


-30.4 


43 


99 


27 


16 


84.4 


37.2 


866 


767 


-761 


-181 


-49.8 


-11.6 


334 


989 


-44 


971 


-4.6 


171.6 


297 


279 


-83 


-27 


-23.9 


-9.1 


393 


286 


-289 


-187 


-98.3 


-27.2 


€8 


93 


-136 


-19 


-72.3 


-22.1 


9 


1 


-0 


1 


-73.6 


100.0 


18 


6 
4 


-16 


-12 


-62.9 


-86.7 


19 


3 


-19 


-7 


-86.4 


-70.8 


8 


19 




2 




29.8 


29.826 


27.849 


-11.288 


-1.977 


-29.3 


-8.8 


28.998 


27.829 


-11.142 


-1.969 


-29.2 


-8.8 



25 ZLTS^^ZTPStlJ* ' U*** YWRS 010 SERVED UNDER CHAPTER 1 Of ECIA (SOP) 
AND CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLD SERVED UNDER EHA-8. 

DATA AS Of OCTOBER 1. 1987. 

(T1E2B09) 
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TABLE BA8 

WO* AND CHANGE IN MUCK Of CHILDREN SERVED (MOCK CHAPTER 1 OF EC I A (SOP) AND EHMJ 

0EAF-6LIND 



-MMO SERVED- 



-4- -KHANOE IN NUMBER SERVED* • 



STATE 



1976-77 



1965-66 1966-67 



1976-77 • 
1966-67 



1 

1966-67 



ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONKCTICUT 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORI DA 

GEORGIA 

WNAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

IMHANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

kentucky 

lduisiaha 

maiic 

MARYUY© 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MIMCSOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

IORASKA 

NEVADA 

NEWHAM»3H|RE 

NEW JERSEY 

NEWICXIQO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREOON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RMOOE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

jOU TH DAKO TA 

TOMESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VDMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

REST VIROINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WTOMINO 

AMERICAN 8AAOA 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

36 STATES, D.C. ft P.R. 



43 
2 
6 
16 
166 
67 
11 
37 
31 
36 
36 
11 



7 
34 
35 
17 
35 
16 
127 
72 
6 

21 
76 
29 

6 

S 
14 
166 
13 
194 
35 
23 

8 
56 
69 
15 
112 

8 
22 
56 
24 
92 
24 

6 
49 
49 
16 
31 
6 
2 
16 



16 
6 

2,132 
2,116 



26 
9 
2 
14 
147 
95 
23 
37 
16 
66 
56 
9 
6 
66 
47 
45 
42 
11 
34 
7 
72 
56 
6 
21 
12 
77 
29 
6 
1 

16 

46 
46 

S3 
23 
21 

7 
43 
32 
12 
13? 

6 

9 
39 
28 
77 
27 

7 
16 

4e 

31 
3 
6 
4 
8 
3 

11 
6 

1,766 
1,746 



PERCENT CHANOE 
-IN NUMBER SERVED-* 

1976-77- 1965-66- 
1966-67 1966-67 



-18 
7 
2 
4 

-33 
8 
12 
6 
-15 
36 
26 
-2 
3 
-4 
46 
11 
-13 
-6 
-1 
-3 
-55 
-13 
6 



-1 
6 
6 



27 
-141 
-12 
-2 
-1 
-13 
-37 
-3 
19 
-2 
-13 
-19 
4 

-13 
3 
1 

-39 
-3 
13 

-28 
-6 
2 
-2 



1 
6 

-366 
-J7» 



25 a^"S3?^ »*» CHAPTER 1 OF ECIA (SOP) 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1967. 

(T1E2806) 



-34.9 
356.6 
166.6 
46.6 

-18.3 
9.2 
169.1 
6.6 
-46.4 
166.6 
66.7 
-18.2 
166.6 
-4.4 
371.4 
32.4 
-23.6 
-35.3 
-2.9 
-36.6 
-43.3 
-18.1 
6.6 
-16.9 
-42.W 
-1.3 
6.6 
6.6 
-66.6 
-26.6 
-56.6 
297.7 
-72.7 
-34.3 
-6.7 
-12.5 
-23.2 
-53.6 
-26.6 
17.6 
-25.6 
-59.1 
-32.8 
16.7 
-16.3 
12.5 
16.7 
-79.8 
-*.1 
93.8 
-9* 3 
-186.6 
196.6 
-26.6 



16.6 
6.6 

-17.2 

-17.3 
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TABLE BA9 

PERCENTAGE Of CHILDREN SERVED UNDER CHAPTER 1 OF ECIA (SOP) AND EHA-B 
BASED UPON ESTIMATED RESIDENT POPULATION 
BY HANDICAPPING CGwITION 

DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1966-1967 















HARD OF 


MJLTI- 


ORTHO— 


OTHER 


VISUALLY 








LEARNING 


SPEECH 


ICNTALLY 




HEARING 


HANDI— 


PEP 1 CALL Y 


HEALTH 


HANOI— 


DEAF- 


STATE ALL 


ambitions 


DISABLED 


IMPAIRED 


RETARDED 


DISTURBED 


ft DEAF 


GAPPED 


IMPAIRED 


IMPAIRED 


CAPPED 


BLIND 


AmflAJM 

ALASKA 


7*96 


2.46 


1 .71 


2.82 


6.53 


6.69 


6.66 


6.64 


6.66 


6.84 


8.88 


7*J4 


4.66 


1 .94 


9*, 42 


6.23 


6. 12 


8.19 


6.66 


8.66 


8.62 


8.81 


ARIZONA 


s!b3 


2*98 


1 !28 




6.42 


6^11 


6.14 


6.86 


6.66 


9'. 83 


8.88 


arkanias 


6.97 


O .Ol 


1 .39 


1 .92 


8*87 


v. w 


6.69 


6.69 


6.65 


8.64 


8.88 


CALIFORNIA 


s!si 


2.99 


l!33 


9.X 


6*14 


6. 16 


9*, 98 


9*19 


6*17 


9.9Z 


8*88 


COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 


5*,47 


2*38 


8*,91 


9.49 


6.96 


9] 16 


6.37 


6.11 


6.66 


9.94 


8.81 


7*,77 




1 40 
1 *9V 


8*5B 


i!s6 


9] 19 


6*15 


6.64 


8.13 


9.94 


8.88 


DELAWARE 


8*73 


4.44 


1 .26 


8^91 


1.48 


6*17 


6.16 


6.19 


8.69 


9.97 


8.62 


DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA 


4 87 


2.33 


8*92 


6*82 




6 63 


6.66 


6 69 


9.66 


8 62 


8.81 


FLORIDA 




2*48 


2.63 


9'.9$ 


6.74 


6*66 


6*66 


6*66 


6.87 


t.9Z 


8*86 


OEOROIA 


5.66 


1.46 


1.21 


1.35 


6.64 


6.66 


6.66 


6.64 


6.81 


6.63 


8.86 


HAWAII 
ItVH) 


3.62 


2.16 


8.77 


6.46 


6.17 


6.67 


6.66 


6.13 


8.66 


8.83 


6.88 


5.79 


2.99 


1.26 


6.93 


6.16 


6.12 


6!i6 


8.1 * 


6.15 


6.86 


6.88 


ILLINOIS 


7.62 


3.16 


2.24 


6.97 


6.97 


6.11 


9.99 


6.13 


9.65 


8.64 


8.88 


INDIANA 


6.64 


2.26 


2.51 


1.46 


6.25 


6.66 


6.69 


6.69 


6.62 


6.84 


8.68 


tern 


7.61 


2.75 


1.61 


1.46 


6.78 


6.11 


6.66 


6.14 


8.66 


6.63 


8.61 


KANSAS 


6.23 


2.47 


1.82 


6.92 


6.64 


6.11 


6.16 


6.69 


8.64 


6.84 


8.81 


KENTUCKY 


6.76 


1 .97 


2.46 


1.74 


6.26 


6.67 


6.13 


6.69 


8.63 


8.84 


8.88 


LOUISIANA 


5.22 


2.24 


1.96 


6.84 


6.26 


6.11 


6.66 


8.87 


8.68 


8.83 


8.88 


MAINE 


8.16 


3.66 


1.96 


1.19 


1.28 


6.13 


6.33 


6.13 


8.12 


8.64 


8.88 


MARYLAND 


7.44 


4.12 


2.88 


6.53 


6.31 


6.69 


6.23 


8.69 


6.86 


8.84 


8.81 


IMSSACHUSCTTS 


9.62 


3.29 


2.31 


2.65 


1.31 


6.14 


6.22 


6.12 


8.16 


8.86 


8.88 


MICHIGAN 


6.64 


2.43 


1.96 


8.85 


6.79 


6.18 


8.87 


8.15 


8.63 


8.83 


8.88 


MINNESOTA 


7.66 


3.13 


1.63 


1.66 


6.82 


6.12 


6.66 


8.12 


8.87 


8.83 


6.86 


MISSISSIPPI 


6.52 


2.87 


2.19 


1.2T 


6.83 


6.67 


6.64 


8.87 


8.66 


8.83 


8.86 


MISSOURI 


7.13 


3.66 


2.14 


1.26 


6.96 


6.66 


6.69 


8.65 


8.63 


8.82 


8.81 


MONTANA 


6.43 


3.15 


1.94 


6.56 


6.28 


6.11 


6.16 


8.66 


8.66 


8.86 


8.81 


NEBRASKA 


6.76 


2.88 


1.99 


1.99 


8.56 


8.13 


8.12 


8.16 


8.86 


8.84 


8.88 


NEVADA 


5.92 


3.27 


1.36 


9.41 


6.44 


6.87 


6.27 


6.86 


8.69 


8.83 


8.88 


UEMI Mil Til I M~ 

NEW HAMPSnlRC 


5.75 


3.31 


1.15 


8.37 


8.52 


6.66 


6.11 


8.66 


8.18 


8.64 


8.88 


NEW JERSEY 


6.96 


3.76 


2.96 


8.38 


¥.73 


6.87 


6.96 


8.84 


8.64 


8.83 


8.88 


NEW ICXICO 


6.96 


2.85 


2.64 


6.56 


8.65 


8.16 


6.18 


6.18 


8.64 


8.83 


8.01 


NEW YORK 


6.16 


3.26 


8.78 


6.66 


1.81 


8.18 


6.27 


8.87 


8.69 


8.64 


8.88 


NORTH CAROLINA 


6.11 


2.96 


1.53 


1.26 


6.43 


6.11 


6 99 


8.65 


8.89 


8.83 


8.88 


NORTH DAKOTA 


6.17 


2.64 


2.16 


8.86 


6.24 


6.66 


«.86 


8.11 


8.87 


8.64 


8.81 


OHIO 


6.51 


2.44 


1.78 


1.67 


8.29 


6.66 


8.14 


8.12 


8.66 


8.83 


8.88 


OKLAHOMA 


6.96 


2.97 


2.18 


1.24 


6.13 


6.69 


6.16 


6.84 


8.63 


8.83 


8.88 


OREGON 


6.96 


3.94 


1.61 


8.96 


8.36 


6.16 


6.66 


8.15 


8.12 


8.86 


8.88 


PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 


6.51 


2.46 


1.87 


1.36 


8.86 


6.11 


8.66 


8.66 


8.66 


8.69 


8.88 


RHODE ISLAND 


7.75 


4.99 


1.37 


8.56 


6.57 


6.69 


8.64 


8.16 


8.18 


8.63 


8.88 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


7.19 


2.42 


2.18 


1.74 


6.63 


8.18 


6.89 


8.66 


8.62 


8.84 


8.88 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


6.61 


2.96 


2.96 


8.86 


8.29 


6.16 


6.27 


8.11 


8.65 


8.83 


8.82 


TENNESSEE 


7.18 


3.28 


2.87 


1.67 


6.18 


6.12 


8.11 


8.67 


8.13 


8.86 


8.86 


TOCAS 


5.92 


3.89 


1.36 


8.56 


6.44 


6.18 


8.66 


8.89 


8.17 


8.64 


8.86 


UTAH 


6.95 


2.96 


1.44 


8.59 


1.76 


6.12 


8.27 


8.86 


8.87 


8.84 


8.86 


VERMONT 


7.45 


2.95 


2.1S 


1.33 


8.39 


6.13 


8.11 


8.66 


8.69 


8.84 


8.86 


VIPCINIA 


6.94 


2.99 


1.85 


8.92 


8.49 


6.86 


8.16 


8.84 


8.63 


8.85 


8.88 


WASHINGTON 


5.77 


2.81 


1.28 


8.72 


8.28 


8.12 


6.17 


8.11 


8.26 


8.87 


8.88 


REST VIRGINIA 


6.66 


3.52 


2.52 


1.88 


8.44 


8.66 


8.67 


8.87 


8.94 


8.85 


8.81 


WISCONSIN 


5.96 


1.67 


1.34 


8.49 


8.78 


8.83 


1.36 


8.65 


8.62 


8.82 


8.88 


WYOMING 


6.94 


3.11 


2.13 


8.41 


8.35 


8.12 


8.49 


8.14 


8.19 


8.83 


8.88 


AMERICAN SAMOA 




















GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
























TRUST TERRITORIES 
























VIRGIN ISLANDS 
























BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
























96 STATES It D.C. 


6.47 


2.83 


1.68 


8.99 


8.57 


8.18 


8.14 


8.68 


0.86 


8.04 


8.80 



THE FIGURES REPRESENT CHILDREN 6-28 YEARS OLD SERVED UNDER CHAPTER 1 OF ECIA (SOP) 
AND CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLD SERVED UNDER EHA-6. 

PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN SERVED IS BASED ON ESTIMATED RESIDENT POPULATION COUNTS 
FOR JULY. 1966. 

RESIDENT POPULATIONS ARE ESTIMATED BY TIC U.S. BUREAU OF THE CENSUS. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1967. 

(T1A287B65) 
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TABLE BB1 

MMKA OF KAH) I CAPPED CHILORfN 3-21 YEARS OLD RECEIVING RELATED SERVICES 
HJRIMG THE 1965-66 SCHOOL YEAR 

ALL CONDITIONS 



CTATT 




SCHOOL 
SOCIAL WORK OCCUPATIONAL 


cprrru/ 
www* 




pci^pcat i nun 


uiAwmbi it. 


OLfvC I Ail 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


THERAPY 


PAlnULUCT 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


THERAPY 


ALABAMA 
ALASKA 




1,516 


1 ,941 


A IA7 


A1A 


1 ,615 




ft OA 


4 044 


15) 


713 


1 Q7A 
1 »¥/♦ 


1 TAX 


11 


1 AQA 
1 »W4 


4/W 


ARPONA 


13*342 


4,193 


2,966 


A 7M 

D , /DO 


4, 


1 7AO 


A 70* 


1 ivt 
1 ,400 






1,909 


557 


3.431 


1 ,367 


633 


4,622 


635 




¥4 1 


3,780 


336 




43,667 


216 


211 ,840 


5.831 


COLORADO 






*~ 


— 


"T 








QDNNffTT I CUT 




3,724 


797 




56 


66 


18 


AO* 
4A1 


DELAWARE 


1 MA 

9 , WW 


1,472 


1,151 


O TOO 


632 


626 


3,046 


AAA 


DISTRICT OF CntlAAIA. 


y /• 


906 


362 


1 ,481 


67 


758 


472 


224 


FLORIDA 


52 B23 


37,626 


5,648 


OA 1«* 

£0, TOO 


8,218 


15,560 


15,947 


A T70 


GEORGIA 


V. OOl 


5,048 


1,749 




4,333 


2,456 


6,835 


2. 166 


HAWAI 1 


OAT 




1,469 


2,444 


79 


0 


8,452 


792 


IDAHO 




"■ 














ILLINOIS 


19 912 


36.011 


7,778 


41 ,178 


2,893 


704 




6,507 


INDIANA 


17*314 


3,015 


2,761 


1 1 ATA 


A AH 

0,OlO 


3,859 


A 1 1* 


9 AA7 


lONA 


3*21$ 


5,867 


3,069 


1A A.9A 


1 All 
1 , 4lO 


317 


1 ,421 


1 Aftl 

1 *OOf 


KANSAS 








_ _ T 




* 






KENTUCKY 




7,113 


1,014 


9,779 


8,9i2 


4,709 


11,016 


1,951 


LOUISIANA 


2*401 


9,967 


3,293 


11 A7G 
10,0/¥ 


9 AOA 


1 ,683 


IT QA7 


1 AAA 

1 ,ooo 


MAINE 






— 






** 






MARYLAND 


















MASSACHUSETTS 


18,434 


134,556 


4,439 


80 056 


1 MAX 


114. MA 


1T4. A<*A 


i J TO 
4,4>W 


MICHIGAN 


10,717 


27,849 


9,360 


OA 717 


A OAA 


12,407 


OA 7AA 

xo, /94 


6,066 


MINNESOTA 


32*1063 


33,232 


2,830 




o 




oa 10a 


AAA 

*w 


MISSISSIPPI 


916 


397 


163 


4 975 


AOA 




Q Q11 
V »W14 


A1 A 
4 14 


MISSOURI 




3,134 


4,678 


15,432 


10,902 


2.376 


30,490 


2,778 




1SA 


51 


69 


753 


9 


498 


4,640 


172 


NEBRASKA 


















NEVADA 


3.051 


229 


225 


1,497 


645 


177 


923 


306 


NOV HAMPSHIRE 




14 


1.560 


2,320 


543 


9 


68 


355 


NESS JERSEY 


60,361 


59,781 


4,224 




5,154 


3,092 


84,726 


2,836 


NEW MEXICO 


1,907 


1,835 


2,045 


4,513 


646 


253 


16,261 


1,252 


NEW YORK 


















NORTH CAROLINA 


35,106 


7,569 


2,9:5 


12,214 


11,525 


2,699 


39,575 


3,172 


NORTH DAKOTA 


1,935 


870 


829 




489 






517 


OHIO 


36,497 


2,196 


6,962 


22,768 


1 i,289 


1,528 


13.175 


3,852 


OKLAHOMA 


7,157 


1.331 


1,175 


7,964 


2,857 


1,684 


11,493 


1,644 


OREGON 


9,495 


2,361 


592 


4,034 


563 


120 


5,863 


721 


PENNSYLVANIA 


33,621 


6.276 


4,712 


14,597 


7,062 


2,778 


9,625 


5,637 


PUERTO RICO 


4,7f* 


8.755 


1,902 


3,626 


1,365 


3,224 


2,523 


809 


RHOOE ISLAND 


9: 


230 


500 


3,362 








386 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


17,5ft> 


16.169 


1,329 




6,177 


4,357 


15,665 
0 


1,725 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


133 


94 


596 


2,326 


84 


0 


511 


TENNESSEE 


935 


31 


646 


2,259 


144 


28 


81 


945 


TEXAS 


5.735 


2.784 


8,987 


45,261 


2,538 


1,036 


4,890 


6,161 


UTAH 


6,623 


3.149 


1,423 


4,103 


13,966 


1,628 


10 859 


1,889 


VERMONT 


















VIROINIA 


17,700 


18.812 


2.787 


12,877 


4,107 


573 


10.605 


2,095 


WASHINGTON 


53,324 


980 


1,476 


3,427 


1,437 


a 


11.253 


886 


WEST VIROINIA 


628 


92 


436 


4,465 


749 


348 


523 


644 


WISCONSIN 


17,493 


13.628 


4,116 


7,962 


442 


2,532 


783 


3,621 


WYOMING 


1,302 


1,381 


892 


1,452 


1,112 


534 
0 


2,670 


233 

e 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


0 


0 


26 


37 


0 




GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 


432 


136 


85 


113 


269 


166 


452 


94 


















TRUST TERRITORIES 


















VIRGIN ISLANDS 


















BUR. Of 1 NO 5 AN AFFAIRS 


2,2lT 


2,615 


367 


1,487 


573 


4.155 


4.797 


362 


U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 


557,119 


472.785 


106,710 


432,157 


184,817 


215.435 


777.436 


87.88'- 


SB STATES, O.C. k P.R. 


554,476 


470,034 


106,212 


438, *?6 


183,964 


211.112 


772.187 


87.492 



THE TOTAL FW ALL CONDITIONS WILL NOT EQUAL THE SUM OF THE DIFFERENT 
S^iA^tiSS^Si 1 1 V***?^*** STATES REPORTED ONLY TOTALS AND 
DID NOT REPORT DATA BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION. 

DATA AS Of OCTOBER 1. 1987. 

(T7A190) 



B-2? 

o — 



TABLE BB1 

NUMBER Of HANDICAPPED CHI! OREN 3-21 YEARS OLD RECEIVING RELATED SERVICES 
DURING THE 1989-fl6 SCHOOL YUR 

ALL CONDITIONS 



SCHOOL OTHER 
TRAfCPORTAT I ON HEALTH COUNSEL I NG RELATED 
STATE SEKVICES SERVICES SERVICES SERVICES 



ALABAMA 


4 2oG 


9 994 


1 283 


2 722 


ALASKA 


1 !o48 


AAA 


*662 


*388 


ARIZONA 


4 997 


13 962 


9 226 


839 


ARKANSAS 


2*426 


2 799 


1 MA 


9M 


rUnrf 1 A 


24*463 


1 *612 


198 806 


A 
W 














1 A99 

1 . VM 


•JO 


4 186 


9 IM 




D4/ 


•t AOAX 

O , 


9 7<M 


*>7* 

Z73 
0 




9 1M 


7*7 

/Of 


1 , 1 JO 




M ft 11 


46,692 


73,684 


1 .699 


QEQRCI A 




9 9*9 


o.vi 1 


2.119 




1 . l£t 


8 


263 


9 




a* «t«T 








ILLINOIS 


OS, 704 




17,996 


27,196 


97.034 


INDIANA 


10,00/ 


11 ,974 


4,419 


1 .962 


IOWA 

IUHA 


3,7r/Z 


966 


219 


3.891 


KANSAS 






*** 




KENTUCKY 


11 ,30/ 


12,668 


19,716 


1 .289 


LOUISIANA 


12,616 


4,739 


2,766 


1.932 


MAINE 








*• 


MARYLAND 


— 




— 




MASSACHUSETTS 


28,297 


134,996 


134,917 


8 


MICHIGAN 


34,724 


— 


-* 


~ 


MINNESOTA 


11 ,742 


6,364 


19,633 


~* 


MISSISSIPPI 


3,693 


2,999 


1,246 


96 


MISSOURI 


12,396 


17,166 


9,928 


874 


MONTANA 


716 


33 


48 


8 


NEBRASKA 










NEVADA 


1,342 


0,669 


973 


37 


MEW niiPnii w 


1 1*** 


26 


2 813 


1 9ftQ 


NEW JERSEY 


39*. 729 


11.699 


24)938 


7.724 


NEW MEXICO 


2,966 


913 


617 


623 


NEW YORK 










NORTH CAROLINA 


16,962 


16,112 


29.197 


1.249 


NORTH DAKOTA 


1,179 






399 


OHIO 


32,999 


22,6'i7 


16,969 


18.113 


OKLAHOMA 


4,223 


9,369 


7,897 


911 


OREGON 


3,741 


2,229 


4,799 


2.948 


PENNSYLVANIA 


79,63* 


26,428 


17,987 


28.823 


PUERTO RICO 


9,392 


2,926 


1,418 


4.264 


RHOCC ISLAND 


4,632 




290 




SOUTH CAROLINA 


12,949 


9,413 


26,196 


663 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


676 


6 


127 


94 


TENNESSEE 


3,761 


41 


192 


292 


TEXAS 


31,863 


3,126 


17,278 


7.788 


UTAH 


9,117 


9,397 


3.919 


162 


VERMONT 










VIRGINIA 


20,936 


7,713 


19.113 


1.496 


WASHINGTON 


3,669 


9 


766 


8 


WEST VIRGINIA 


3,649 


376 


1.974 


861 


WISCONSIN 


22,999 


1,218 


809 




WYOMING 


966 


2,863 


1.121 


944 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


68 


6 


9 


6 


GUAM 


294 


193 


34 


28 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 










TRUST TERRITORIES 










VIRGIN ISLANDS 










BUR. Of INDIAN AFFAIRS 


9,166 


2,276 


2.371 


2.193 


U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 


909,673 


419.237 


620.262 


186.849 


36 STATES, D.C. * P.R. 


964,269 


416,898 


617.897 


184.636 



THE TOTAL FOR AU OONDI T IONS WILL NOT EQUAL THE SUM OF THE DIFFERENT 
HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS BECAUSE SOME STATES REPORTED ONLY TOTALS AND 
DID NOT REPORT DATA BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1967. 

(T7A166) 



B-23 



TABLE BB1 

NUMBER OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLD RECEIVING RELATED SERVICES 
DURING THE 1965-66 SCHOOL YEAR 

LEARNING DISABLED 





PCYTMOI Cfl) rA\ 


SCHOOL 

SOCIAL WORK OCCUPATIONAL 


SPEECH/ 




RFCPF AT 1 ONAL 


DIAGNOSTIC 

W 1 1 IV 


PHYSICAL 


CTATF 
9IA1C 


oCnV l tci 


SERVICES 


THERAPY 


DATUM tYTf 


crpv i rfc 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


THERAPY 


ALABAMA 


1 T1 ft 


261 


163 


1 ATA 


1AA 


416 




72 


ALASKA 


3,117 


49 


135 


1 .0/0 


JQQ 


A 

o 




69 


ARIZONA 


7 TAT 


2.241 


566 


3.866 


4 1M 


9ft1 
AO) 


*> Tin 


165 


ARKANSAS 


1 ,516 


562 


56 


952 


ZZ7 


DC 


1 |MO 


53 


CALIFORNIA 


— 


— 


— 












COLORADO 




-* 


— 


*T 










CONNECTICUT 


296 


1.368 


189 


3.979 


1 1 


9 


7 


41 


DELAWARE 


2,856 


596 


419 


1 ,177 


272 


9 




m 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


266 


146 


74 


772 


3 


59 


134 


ia 

1© 


FLORIDA 


23,446 


11,275 


443 


11 ,323 


415 


3.765 


4.956 


OQ 
w* 


GEORGIA 


3,566 


428 


145 


TT 


547 


142 


1 ,249 




HAWAI 1 


6 


— 


615 


1 ,392 


3 


9 


5.147 


Ml 


IDAHO 


■** 


— 


— 


*~ 




— 


— 




ILLINOIS 


3, £58 


14,143 


1.496 


26,109 


361 


13 




546 


INDIANA 


7,816 


597 


256 


3,199 


2,222 


482 


1,369 


131 


IOWA 


716 


1,442 


292 


4,973 


99 


9 


74 


98 


KANSAS 


~~ 


— 


— 


— 


"~ 


~ 






KENTUCKY 


7,424 


1,436 


214 


2,514 


1,576 


756 


2,556 


74 


LOUISIANA 


376 


5,622 


324 


5,941 


63 


17 


11,563 


»4 


MAINE 


— 


— 


— 


- 


— 


— 


- 


— 


MARYLAND 


— 


— 


— 




— 


— 




- 


MASSACHUSETTS 


6 


47,496 


6 


47,496 


8 


47,496 


47,498 


8 


MICHIGAN 


8,312 


9,252 


1.366 


11.119 


735 


814 


13,274 


337 


MlftCSOTA 


19,656 


19.266 


8 


— 


8 




8 


6 


MISSISSIPPI 


213 


166 


36 


2,714 


123 


122 


3,826 


76 


MISSOURI 


6,378 


676 


1.284 


7,482 


3,414 


36C 


13,366 


562 


MONTANA 


66 


24 


13 


359 


8 


54 


1,962 


13 


NEBRASKA 


















NEVADA 


2,925 


0 


14 


1,633 


277 


9 


497 


10 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 




2 


562 


1,213 


716 


1 


41 


12 


NEW JERSEY 


39,284 


39. 166 


1 .185 


13,462 


2,762 


1,425 


56,288 


496 


NEW MEXICO 


369 


218 


566 


2.221 


111 


8 


6,862 


136 


NEW YORK 


















NORTH CAROLINA 


17,727 


2.164 


463 


3.836 


3,522 


53 


13,692 


215 


NORTH DAKOTA 


933 


263 


135 




76 






46 


OHIO 


14,966 


441 


252 


5,337 


1,967 


542 


3,265 


36 


OKLAHOMA 


3,321 


567 


31 


2.546 


534 


384 


5,229 


126 


OREGON 


3,692 


1.261 


174 


2.965 


235 


23 


3,864 


234 


PENNSYLVANIA 


18,691 


1.826 


689 


4.666 


3,333 


1,279 


4,362 


532 


PUERTO RICO 


866 


1.199 


234 


319 


71 


349 


447 


21 


RHODE ISLAND 


331 


165 


246 


2.763 








115 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


5.724 


4.679 


73 


2.156 


1,659 


874 


3,866 


34 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


18 


2 


57 


967 


9 


9 


6 


42 


TENNESSEE 


261 


7 


39 


647 


6 


1 


48 


46 


TEXAS 


2,237 


1.694 


1.536 


24.295 


221 


36 


1,139 


445 


UTAH 


1,196 


319 


141 


1.218 


3.146 


177 


3.989 


127 


VERMONT 


















VIRGINIA 


9,494 


16.645 


996 


6.637 


1.473 


9 


5.494 


323 


WASHINGTON 


33,564 


424 


211 


1.629 


8 


e 


319 


25 


WEST VIRGINIA 


94 


21 


39 


1.456 


113 


8 


175 


51 


WISCONSIN 


8,544 


7.256 


962 


2.421 


8 


332 


222 


814 


WYOMING 


535 


733 


324 


837 


549 


145 


1,378 


46 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


8 


8 


8 


9 


9 


9 




8 


GUAM 


132 


8 


5 


39 


2 


9 


42 


2 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 


















TRUST TERRITORIES 


















VIRGIN ISLANDS 


















BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


1,245 


1.536 


23 


1.648 


145 


2,391 


2,579 


36 


U.S. It INSULAR AREAS 


262,236 


186,978 


16.931 


212.871 


31.643 


62.727 


227.181 


.5,972 


96 STATES, D.C. * P.R. 


266.859 


187.434 


16.961 


211.784 


31.496 


66.336 


224,566 


6,934 



THE TOTAL FOR ALL CONDITIONS WILL NOT EQUAL THE SIM OF THE DIFFERENT 
HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS BECAUSE SOC STATES REPORTED ONLY TOTALS ANO 
DID NOT REPORT DATA BY HANDICAPPINC CONDITION. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER . , "«T. 

(T7A19B) 



B-24 



ERIC 
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TABLE BB1 

NUMBER Of HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLD RECEIVING RELATED SERVICES 
DURING THE 1905-66 SCHOOL YEAR 

LEARNING DISABLED 







"tHOOL 




OTHER 




TRANSPORTATION 


HEALTH 


COUNSELING 


RELATED 


STATE 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


ALABAMA 


230 


2.561 


176 


487 


ALASKA 


399 


266 


446 


76 


ARIZONA 


1.369 


6.256 


2.429 


256 


ARKANSAS 


376 


932 


666 


64 


CALIFORNIA 


— 


— 


— 


— 


COLORADO 


— 


— 


— 


— 


CONNECTICUT 


63 


6 


1.516 


1.669 


DELAWARE 


46 


1.263 


1.273 


8 


DISTRICT Of COLUMBIA 


626 


45 


547 


6 


FLORIDA 


4.129 


26.361 


36.762 


677 


GEORGIA 


1.668 


321 


661 


257 


HAWAII 


466 


6 


6 


6 


IDAHO 


— 


— 


— 




ILLINOIS 


16.516 


6.636 


9.524 


32.133 


INDIANA 


1.665 


2.561 


1.232 


215 


IOWA 


476 


6 


12 


1.222 


KANSAS 


— 




— 




KENTUCKY 


1.629 


3.662 


3.691 


259 


LOUISIANA 


2.926 


646 


537 


63 


MAINE 




— 


— 


— 


MARYLAND 


— 


— 




— 


MASSACHUSETTS 


9.974 


47.496 


47.496 


6 


MICHIGAN 


7,779 


— 


— 


— 


MINNESOTA 


1.356 


475 


9.766 


— 


MISSISSIPPI 


716 


1.695 


647 


15 


MISSOURI 


2.466 


6.564 


4.634 


56 


MONTANA 


66 


6 


31 


6 


NEBRASKA 


— 


— 




— 


NEVADA 




4.643 


469 


6 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 




5 


661 


725 


NEW JERSEY 


15.778 


6.667 


14.569 


4.337 


NEW MEXICO 


266 


32 


166 


81 


NEW YORK 










NORTH CARDt IMA 


665 


4.693 


6.514 


164 


NORTH DAKOTA 


127 






7 


OHIO 


4.663 


5.795 


4.814 


2.751 


OKLAHOMA 


226 


2.535 


3.245 


66 


OREGON 


1.7L3 


1.356 


2.876 


1.532 


PENNSYLVANIA 


46.631 


14.357 


9.625 


16.791 


PUERTO RICO 


825 


372 


223 


612 


RHODE ISLAND 


1.969 




162 




SOUTH CAROLINA 


2.136 


1.9ff> 


4.941 


43 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


89 


6 


36 


9 


TENNESSEE 


466 


2 


41 


66 


TEXAS 


5.959 


792 


8.946 


1.623 


UTAH 


662 


3.562 


1,241 


14 


VERMONT 










VIRGINIA 


9.776 


2.962 


8.328 


439 


WASHINGTON 
WET 1 - * IRCINIA 


469 


6 


194 


6 


516 


46 


664 


179 


r IS IN 


5.646 


41 


214 




«m rC 


43 


1.669 


623 


129 


AMF (CAN SAMOA 


6 


6 


6 


6 


GUU4 


4 


6 


1 


3 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 










TRUST TERRITORIES 










VIRGIN ISLANDS 










BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


2.751 


1.215 


1.666 


1.943 


U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 


149.839 


152.266 


164.776 


62.699 


96 STATES. O.C. * P.R. 


147.664 


156.993 


163.663 


66.953 



THE TOTAL FOR ALL CONDITIONS WILL NOT EQUAL THE SIM OF THE DIFFERENT 
HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS BECAUSE SOME STATES REPORTED OHLY TOTALS AND 
DID NOT REPORT DATA BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1967. 

(T7A186) 



B-25 
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TABLE BB1 

NUMBER OF HANOI CAPPED CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLD RECEIVING RELATED SERVICES 
DURING THE 1965-06 SCHOOL YEAR 

SPEECH IMPAIRED 



STATE 



SCHUX 

PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIAL WORK OCCUPATIONAL 
SERVICES SERVICES THERAPY 



SPEECH/ 

LANGUAGE AUDlOLOGiCAL RECREATIONAL DlACttOSTlC 
PATHOLOGY SERV I CES SERV I CES SERV I CCS 



PHYSICAL 
THERAPY 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAI I 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IONA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH VCOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

58 STATES. D.C. It P.R. 



117 


151 


223 


1 


1,464 


361 


253 
— 


374 
— 


— 
19 


— 
138 


199 


21 


16 


26 


8*480 


8.323 


126 

e 


182 
— 


1,039 


— 

1.631 


1,261 


289 


24 


196 


— 

2,316 


— 

1.586 


32 
— 


1.171 
— 


— 
0 


— 

30.948 


1.472 


906 


3 


22 


3.342 


362 


7 


4 


196 


0 




6 


1.230 


1.258 


106 


134 


879 


429 


230 


75 


2.724 


6 


838 


87 


853 


550 


O 


0 


215 


271 


8 


7 


1.441 


1,835 


3 


0 


29 


1 


234 


214 


385 


151 


612 


1,156 


0 


0 


52 


4 


1.774 


915 


96 


65 


0 


0 


15 


5 


158 


357 



13 




110 


31 




10 


112 




534 


0 


491 


42 


376 




960 


49 


1,386 


134 


6 




385 


52 


1,280 


8 



48 




8 


3 


2 


9 


31 




57 


0 


273 


0 


13 




3 


0 


2 


2 


336 




2.155 


5,565 


2,191 


231 


49 




790 


214 


1,093 


44 


135 




8 


0 


1,693 


85 


636 




214 


2 




225 


75 




2,279 


57 


1,102 


72 


55 




34 


0 


26 


26 


57 




4,174 


1,178 


3,866 


247 


178 




301 


4 


4,260 


44 


0 




0 


38,948 


30,948 


0 


757 




2,668 


543 


4,387 


397 


0 




1,350 




11.050 


0 


4 




228 


47 


3,242 


5 


550 




2,168 


236 


8,728 


252 


8 




0 


62 


1.077 


8 


14 




111 


0 


248 


5 


339 




15. 


1 


7 


17 


199 




226 


126 


664 


77 


451 




125 


77 


5.226 


199 



32.231 
32.056 



54,154 
53,792 



129 

124 
52 
6 

127 
0 

105 
32 
85 
26 
37 

423 
40 

28 
4 

48 
315 

78 
0 
6 



3 

6,104 
6,095 



2,466 
150 
4,676 
897 
162 
O 
62 

2,336 
1 
23 
132 
5.821 

780 
0 

267 
0 

242 
0 
58 

302 
36.614 
36,454 



72 
O 

565 
42 

0 

98 

42? 
O 
3 
1C 
36 



214 

257 



924 
41,846 

40,922 



7.181 

5,210 
3,062 
1.291 
0 
185 

5,535 
0 

2 

1,142 
2.336 

1,236 
3,763 
174 
153 
703 

210 



1.231 
117.270 
115,835 



67 
56 

3 
78 
85 

0 
12 
12 
11 
29 
26 
189 
28 

49 
O 

63 
163 
8 



4 

2,834 
2,829 



Ti.~ TOTAL FOR ALL CONDITIONS WILL NOT EQUAL THE SUM OF THE DIFFERENT 
HAHO I CAPPING CONDITIONS BECAUSE SOME STATES REPORTED ONLY TOTALS AND 
DID NOT REPORT DATA BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1967. 

(T7A186) 



B-26 



ERIC 279 



TABLE BB1 

NUMBER OF HANOI CAPPED CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLD RECEIVING RELATED SERVICES 
CURING THE 1965-96 SCHOOL YEAR 

SPEECH IMPAIRED 







SCHOOL 




OTHER 




TRANSPORTATION 


HEALTH 


COUNSELING 


RELATED 


STATE 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


ALABAMA 


39 


796 


65 


96 


ALASKA 


449 


166 


29 


36 


ARIZONA 


471 


3.192 


299 


24 


ARKANSAS 


341 


529 


275 


33 


CALIFORNIA 










COLORADO 


_ 


_ 


«. 


«. 


CONNECTICUT 


82 


1 


94 


196 


DELAWARE 


6 


366 


24 


6 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


123 


96 


43 


6 


FLORIDA 


1.999 


6.862 


17.236 


6 


GEORGIA 


146 


161 


228 


71 


HAWAII 


75 


6 


6 


6 


IDAHO 


— 


_ 


— 


— 


ILLINOIS 


5,676 


1.661 


1.254 


6.991 


INDIANA 


813 


2.777 


286 


36 


IOWA 


169 


6 


6 


96 


KANSAS 


— 


_ 


— 


— 


KENTUCKY 


2.129 


3.766 


2.692 


277 


LOUISIANA 


1.460 


911 


123 


76 


MAINE 


— 


— 




— 


MARYLAND 


— 


— 


— 


— 


MASSACHUSETTS 


6.961 


36.946 


36.946 


6 


MICHIGAN 


3.443 


— 


— 


— 


MINNESOTA 


2.966 


1.126 


6 


— 


MISSISSIPPI 


637 


866 


176 


6 


MISSOURI 


1.616 


4.814 


1.796 


78 


MONTANA 


132 


6 


8 


3 


NEBRASKA 


— 


— 


— 


— 


NEVADA 


51 


192 


93 


6 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


269 


1 


131 


196 




1 *>"7«t 
1 . £/9 






TAft 


NEW MEXICO 


462 


72 


78 


69 


NEW YORK 










NORTH CAROLINA 


163 


1.866 


1.462 


93 


NORTH DAKOTA 


179 






7 


OHIO 


2.566 


9.675 


1.318 


222 


OKLAHOMA 


162 


862 


1.919 


34 


OREGON 


716 


476 

e 


961 


349 


PENNSYLVANIA 


6 


e 


9 


PUERTO RICO 


265 


153 


61 


183 


RHODE ISLAND 


169 




6 




SOUTH CAROLINA 


2.166 


1.162 


1.872 


68 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


95 


6 


2 


6 


TENNESSEE 


248 


0 


36 


89 


TEXAS 


2.184 


196 


388 


969 


UTAH 


178 


1.841 


643 


12 


VERMONT 










VIRGINIA 


3.396 


1.364 


1.649 


97 


WASHINGTON 


8 


9 


362 


6 


WEST VIRGINIA 


42 


33 


247 


29 


WISCONSIN 


5.596 


52 


47 




WYOMING 


6 


674 


69 


33 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


1 


e 


6 


6 


GUAM 


22 


e 


2 


2 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 










TRUST TERRITORIES 










VIRGIN ISLANDS 










BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


1.252 


489 


89 


4 


U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 


49.797 


72.187 


67.636 


9.991 


96 STATES, D.C. ft P.R. 


48.522 


71.762 


66.943 


9.965 



THE TOTAL FOR ALL CONDITIONS WILL NOT EQUAL THE SUM OF THE DIFFERENT 
HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS BECAUSE SOME STATES REPORTED ONLY TOTALS AND 
DID NOT REPORT DATA BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1967. 

(T7A186) 



B-27 



ERLC 



2o0 



TABLE BBI 

NUVBEfl OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 3-21 TEARS OLD RECEIVING RELATED SERVICES 
DURING THE 1965-86 SCHOOL YEAR 

MENTALLY RETARDED 



STATE 



SCHOOL 

PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIAL WORK OCCUPATIONAL 
SERVICES SERVICES THERAPY 



LANGUAGE^ AUDIOLOCICAL RECREATIONAL DIAGNOSTIC 
PATHOLOGY SERVICES SERVICES SERVICES 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

KAUAI I 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IONA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

t.RCINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

56 STATES. D.C. It P.R. 



£.0 * * 


788 


364 


4,000 


115 


926 




32 


100 


*285 


144 


11 


1 463 


791 


560 


1.560 


1.198 


584 


l!tt9 
- 


551 
- 


251 
— 


1.656 
— 


— 


— 


11 


»*o 




1 . 10V 


2 


20 


639 


l ID 




X7*> 
Of*. 


27 


189 


143 


196 


1 ia 
1 10 




">A 
A* 


204 


9.557 


7,855 


«, 1 io 


ex tft* 


1 455 


2 255 


2,975 
6 


1 ,182 


/ 1* 




1 AM 
1 .009 


1 360 


— 




OCT 




e 


— 

6,746 


— 

7,089 


"T 

3.369 


12,54© 


I DO 




5,629 


1,887 


1 .260 


6.267 


Z.Q// 


1.836 


523 


1,348 


968 


6.974 


115 


0 


7,719 


2,521 


632 


5.23o 


2.073 


1.391 


826 


1,585 
— 


1.088 


4.698 


621 


610 


— 

e 


— 

28.527 


— 
0 


— 

28.525 


~~ 
0 


- 

28,527 


3,568 


3.278 


2,516 


8,860 


1.032 


6,096 


6,156 


6.368 


1,900 


~~ 


0 

177 




191 


179 


21 


1,904 


372 


3,646 


454 


1,430 


5,280 


2.154 


674 


g 


4 


9 


229 


0 


165 


244 


141 


67 


276 


34 


107 




2 


247 


528 


75 


3 


3,512 


3.652 


366 


3.180 


343 


473 


241 


267 


492 


1.094 


76 


82 


9,757 








2 f * 


1,188 


484 


363 


356 




*184 




13,192 


1,213 


795 


10.067 


1.324 


697 


1,794 


391 


238 


2.946 


567 


465 


325 


158 


108 


678 


45 


30 


9,899 


1,715 


2,798 


7.956 


2.036 


645 


2,511 


5,528 


854 


1.882 


358 


1,980 


23 


15 


7t 


410 






7,588 


8.861 


664 


5.555 


1.477 


1.913 


26 


41 


84 


717 


2 


0 
16 


174 


18 




864 


23 


471 


439 


2,237 


M.477 


302 


405 


532 


564 


242 


991 


1.043 


541 


3.778 


3.565 


906 


4.314 


797 


219 


8.736 


54 


284 


917 


0 


0 

188 


137 


31 


191 


2.474 


171 


1,213 


662 


1.036 


3.459 


0 


1.279 


96 


211 


171 


328 


68 


95 


e 


6 


14 


21 


0 


0 

86 


267, 


29 


28 


41 


87 


452 


355 


67 


193 


49 


364 


117,873 


94.157 


31.352 


165.862 


25.173 


56.378 


117,156 


93.773 


31.243 


165.667 


25.637 


55.928 



98 
356 

ooo 



1 

363 
161 
3.693 
1.633 
777 



1.483 
95 

3.678 
4.384 



28.527 
3.553 
5.758 
1.626 
3.668 
302 

123 
5 

4.956 
1.332 

12.479 

2.536 
2.046 
298 
2.589 
1.115 

3.958 
0 
18 
571 
917 

2.139 
1.148 
103 
227 
164 

78 

431 
96.258 
97.749 



PHYSICAL 
THERAPY 

252 
59 
302 
25* 



113 
256 
98 
.667 
795 
164 

.772 

751 

634 

577 



1.2S3 
900 
137 
812 
97 

88 

50 
235 
425 

1,102 
251 
542 
354 
93 

3.326 
234 
102 

1,057 
62 
218 

1.369 
474 

816 
88 
324 
907 
81 
0 
28 



92 

25,447 
25.327 



THE . TAL FOR ALL CONDITIONS WILL NOT EQUAL THE SUM OF THE DIFFERENT 
HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS BECAUSE SOME STATES REPORTED ONLY TOTALS AND 
DID NOT REPORT DATA BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1987. 

(HA 186) 



ERJC 



B-28 

281 



TABLE BB1 



NUMBER OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 3 - 21 YEARS OLD RECEIVING RELATED SERVICES 
DURINO THE 1963-66 SCHOOL YEAR 



STATE 



ALASKA 
ARIZONA 



CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUaiA 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
I 



IDAHO 
fUlNOIS 
INDIANA 
I OKA 



KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MA*NE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NOT HAMPSHIRE 
NOT JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREOOM 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASH l*** TON 
WES .RCIHIA 
WISCUNSIN 
WrOMINC 
AMERICAN SAMOA 
GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

96 STATES. O.C. ft P.R. 



MENTALLY RETARDED 








SCHOOL 




GInfcK 


tAKSPORTATJON 


HEALTH 


swum i hv* 
COUN%LING 


RELATED 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


5CnVIGc5 




2,271 


5.263 


576 


1.997 


251 


48 


49 


76 


1.916 


1.699 


7D4 




1.151 


645 

— 


421 


139 


425 


26 


z 

113 


_ 
266 


197 


994 


313 


8 


316 


237 


116 


6 


9.829 


9.186 






5.236 


1.623 






664 


f 


* 
■ 


8 


17.962 


5.955 






6.992 


4.162 


1 M9 

1 .9QZ 


on 


1.892 


141 


9A 


1 
1 




3.326 




417 


4.517 


1.936 


■A* 




5.991 


28.927 




g 


11.222 








4.966 


4.966 






1.961 


692 




24 


5.126 


3.696 


2 226 


278 


316 


1 




g 


549 


6«9 


41 


3 


264 


1 


136 


79 


3.762 


837 


1.198 


826 


743 


111 


168 


224 


5.677 


6.123 


6.413 


297 


662 






229 


13.279 


6.62* 


6.779 


'.798 


1.992 


1.266 


1.616 


193 


463 


147 


248 


279 


23.718 


7.998 


3.962 


6.861 


6.185 


1.718 


846 


2.199 


1.614 




66 




5.595 


2.945 


3.796 


193 


295 


9 


19 


7 


1.666 


15 


44 


84 


11.296 


836 


1.176 


1.639 


1.414 


767 


966 


23 


4.176 


1.915 


2.227 


496 


1.956 


9 


73 


e 


1.716 


138 


314 


39/ 


5.691 


2S5 


126 




216 


129 


86 


178 


42 


9 


8 


9 


121 


37 


2 


4 


471 


268 


2lT 




178.959 


181.896 


85.111 


91.296 


177.921 


161.993 


84.8C6 


96.949 



THE TOTAL FOR ALL CONDITIONS WILL NOT EQUAL THE SUI OF THE DIFFERENT 
HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS BECAUSE SOME STATES REPORTED ONLY TOTALS AND 
DID NOT REPORT DATA BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1967. 

(T7A186) 



B-29 

282 



TABLE BB1 

MACE* OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 3-21 YlXRS OLD RECEIVING RELATED SERVICES 
DURING THE 1965-86 SCHOOL YEAR 

EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 



STATE 



SCHOOL 

PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIAL WORK OCCUPATIONAL 
SERVICES SERVICES THERAPY 



SPEECH/ 

LANGUAGE AUDIOLOGICAL RECREATIONAL DIAGNOSTIC PHYSICAL 
PATHOLOGY SERVICES SERVICES SERVICES THERAPY 



ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DTI <mw 

OISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

10* 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 



NEVADA 
NOV HAMPSHIRE 
NOV JCRSFY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

96 STATES, O.C. * P.R. 



577 


218 


136 


300 


13 


144 




32 


246 


26 


22 


36 


23 


§ 


54 


2 


1,441 


536 


56 


295 


140 


97 




31 


117 


47 


5 


16 


19 


3 


^6 


f 


_ 
566 


1,992 


_ 
54 


_ 
533 


3 


26 


6 


11 


1,126 


526 


120 


322 


9 


296 


561 


52 


531 


446 


30 


68 


% 


375 


83 


§ 


7,496 


6,912 


137 


2,848 


394 


2,667 


2.553 


34 


2,176 


2,763 


76 




543 


263 


1 .615 


192 


263 


_ 


04 


93 




§ 


328 


0 


6,848 


11,755 


483 


4,145 


56 


499 


mm 


124 


1,186 


361 


53 


369 


286 


141 


186 


23 


1,766 


2,642 


375 


1,276 


77 


317 


404 


66 


















963 


531 


127 


288 


o9 


615 


285 


14 


877 


1,449 


256 


763 


49 


466 




7 


mm 


mm 


_ 




_ 






_ 


18,434 


18,434 


6 


6 


6 


18,434 


18,434 


6 


4,392 


13,456 


490 


2,418 


144 


1.663 


4.276 


58 


5,415 


5,566 


6 




9 




6.550 


6 


92 


12 


6 


45 


1 


0 


89 


1 


1,67a 


966 


366 


1,136 


1.062 


246 


3.612 


148 




18 


1 


15 


0 


66 


261 


3 


446 






65 


62 


6 


22 


1 




3 


47 


195 


26 


0 


5 


6 


9,492 


8,878 


166 


1,140 
440 


367 


369 


12,466 


29 


667 


262 


181 


31 


57 


1,649 


43 


















3, 59 


1,166 


109 


604 


516 


233 


2.505 


57 


217 


214 


23 




1 






e 


1,862 


167 


16 


443 


124 


85 


402 


e 


696 


63 


5 


176 


74 


48 


294 


71 


494 


336 


25 


176 


16 


16 


284 


17 


5,221 


2,406 


360 


1,366 


295 


489 


1.960 


562 


318 


338 


85 


142 


14 


134 


84 


12 


172 


43 


12 


11P 








5 


2,331 


1,266 


11 


567 


276 


460 


1.553 
0 


31 


33 


5 


21 


53 


6 


6 


2 


36 


3 


8 


36 


6 


6 


4 


3 


2,299 


496 


368 


2,332 


39 


323 


892 


90 


3,411 


1,871 


136 


542 


2.977 


334 


2,963 


127 


















2,495 


2,538 


122 


607 


234 


279 


966 


24 


3,737 


450 


55 


136 


6 


8 


173 


7 


361 


22 


1 


186 


11 


192 


43 


1 


5,522 


4,668 


127 


290 


9 


173 


97 


76 


475 


246 


42 


55 


27 


19 


155 


4 


9 


8 


0 


1 


9 


9 






9 


28 


0 


0 


3 


3 


25 


6 


















































2*7 


57 


59 


26 


3 


185 


226 


1 


166,119 


9. 936 


4.747 


24,486 


7,022 


28.922 


67.835 


1.883 


99,969 


93.845 


4.686 


24.459 


7,916 


28.734 


67.564 


1.882 



THE TOTAL FOR ALL CONDITIONS WILL NOT EQUAL THE SUM OF THE DIFFERENT 
HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS BECAUSE SOME STATES REPORTED ONLY TOTALS Al© 
DID NOT REPORT DATA BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER \, 1967. 

(T7A166) 



B-30 



9 

ERLC 



283 



TABLE BB1 

NUMBER OF HANOI CAPPED CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLD RECEIVING RELATCD SERVICES 
DURING THE 1965-86 SCHOOL YEAR 





EMOTIONALLY 91 


STUBBED 










SCHOOL 




OTHL. 




TRANSPORTATION 


HEALTH 


COUNSELING 


RELATED 


STATE 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


ALABAMA 


499 


929 


348 


496 


ALASKA 


132 


C 


93 


7 


ARIZONA 


931 


827 


1,172 


83 


ARKANSAS 


1f7 


93 


178 


6 


CAL!F*NiA 






— 


— 


OOLOTaS) 


— 


_ 


— 


— 


CONNECTICUT 


29 


2 


2*338 


666 


DELAWARE 


35 


988 


879 


33 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


344 


298 


368 


9 


FLORIDA 


4.981 


9*696 


19*789 


421 


GEORGIA 


2,991 


186 


2*327 


234 


HAWAI I 


2G3 


9 


283 


6 


IDAHO 










lUINOlS 


13.919 


3,420 


19*913 


23,424 


INDIANA 


1,449 


849 


898 


88 


IOWA 


999 


138 


8 


557 


KANSAS 










KENTUCKY 


99$ 


914 


894 


58 


LOUISIANA 


976 


293 


1*193 


61 


MAINE 










MARYLAND 


_ 






_ 


MASSACHUSETTS 


3*871 


18*434 


18*439 




MICHIGAN 


6,193 








MINNESOTA 


1,999 


438 


9 


_ 


MISSISSIPPI 


99 


19 


71 


3 


MISSOURI 


1*296 


1*692 


1*244 


36 


MONTANA 


17 


9 


12 


9 


NEBRASKA 










NEVADA 


77 


843 


3 / 6 


3 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


182 




7' if 


99 


NEW JERSEY 


7*846 


1 389 


6*812 


1 388 


NEW MEXICO 


378 


' 26 


193 


' 26 


NEW YORK 










NORTH CAROLINA 


1*691 


1*886 


2*918 


77 


NORTH DAKOTA 


76 






14 


OHIO 


4*822 


839 


2*282 


1*432 


OKLAHOMA 


478 


246 


989 


133 


OREGON 


996 


142 


987 


191 


PENNSYLVANIA 


11*889 


3*219 


3*988 


2*916 


PUERTO RICO 


497 


169 


43 


173 


RHODE ISLAND 


924 




47 




SOUTH CAROLINA 


1*649 


2*474 


7*734 


38 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


49 


8 


92 


15 


TENNESSEE 


198 


6 


28 


2 


TEXAS 


4*113 


318 


6*271 


341 


UTAH 


1*291 


2*279 


1*499 


92 


VERMONT 










Virginia 


1*779 


824 


2*319 


149 


WASHINGTON 


447 


8 


121 


9 


WEST VIRGINIA 


447 


98 


288 


78 


WISCONSIN 


3*824 


111 


194 




WYOMING 


119 


94 


269 


26 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


1 


8 


9 


6 


GUAM 


28 


8 


28 


9 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 










TRUST TTRR'TORlES 










VIRGIN ISLANDS 










BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


229 


77 


193 


1 


U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 


88*716 


47*129 


89*196 


32*386 


96 STATES. D.C. & P.R. 


88*498 


47*692 


88*929 


32*379 



THE TOTAL FOR ALL CONDITIONS WILL NOT EQUAL THE SUM OF THE DIFFERENT 
HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS BECAUSE SOME STATES REPORTED ONLY TOTALS AND 
DID NOT PW3RT DATA BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION. 

DATA AS OCTOBER 1* 1987. 

(T7A186) 



B-M 

284 



STATE 



TABLE BB1 

NUMBER OF KMC I CAPPED CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS 0U> RECEIVING RELATED SERVICES 
OUR5NC THE 1969-66 SCHOOL YEAR 

HARD Of HEARING * OEAF 

SC XL 

PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIAl WORK OCCUPATIONAL 
SERVICES SERVICES THERAPY 



SPEECH/ 
LANGUAGE 



AUDIOLOGICAL RECREATIONAL DIAGNOSTIC PHYSICAL 
PATHCUOGY SERVICES SERVICES SERVICES THERAPY 



ARIZONA 



CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

m mttT 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

njpRlO A 

CECHOJA 

HA#AI I 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

torn 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSH IRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAM) 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRCINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRCINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OP INDIAN A/FAIk 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

56 STATES. D.C. * P.R. 



36 
22 
907 

277 



5 
61 
B 

928 
31 
B 



943 
103 



423 
99 



B 

177 
775 
S 

778 
1 

46 

692 

53 

439 
16 
1.616 

112 
22 
679 
117 

2 

139 
2 
9 
166 
379 

316 
1.462 
14 
69 
6 
B 
6 



14 

11.196 
11.136 



9 
14 
47 
29 



16 

29 
6 

1.126 
69 



996 
91 
168 

374 
342 



1.863 
197 
999 
21 
114 
6 

B 

6 
679 
16 

378 
16 
249 
76 

7 
131 
361 

3 
261 

6 

a 

294 
8 

362 
7 
4 
37 
9 
9 



23 
8.889 
8.862 



16 

12 
19 
1 



8 

29 
2 
63 
31 
19 

86 

49 
26 

18 

92 



6 

128 
6 

1 

46 

2 

6 

18 
39 

17 

76 
9 

82 

11 
3 

39 

69 
3 

27 
3 
8 
122 

34 

34 
31 
9 
66 
2 
6 
6 



23 
1.327 
1.364 



317 


196 


16 




9 


236 


222 


6 


89 


6 


196 


321 


427 


289 


97 


348 


336 


149 


33 


19 


346 


36 


1 


6 


T 


196 


171 


6 


33 


6 


12 


9 


6 


B 


B 


1.673 


3.669 


656 


866 


77 




783 


16 


89 


IB 


1W 


^3 


9 


192 


19 


1.787 


2.634 


2 




63 


789 


739 


r> 


143 


24 


966 


1.616 


6 


168 


34 


97T 


699 


339 


83 


33 


1.176 


977 


326 


696 


41 


1.676 


1.863 


1.863 


1.863 


6 


1.663 


1.969 


363 


366 


42 




996 




649 


6 


167 


96 


6 


99 


4 


666 


1.116 


464 


264 


32 


92 


8 


16 


69 


3 


24 


165 


6 


8 


B 


119 


16 


1 


3 


2 


794 


672 


23 


1.636 


25 


263 


261 


6 


171 


13 



2.796 
774 
66 
646 

779 
92 
1.419 
117 
87 
2.287 
232 

763 
222 
266 
1.B26 
99 
1 

29 



23 
25.364 
25.315 



1.329 
136 

2.632 
929 
82 

1.288 
719 

749 
76 
78 
1.971 
1.669 



3'3 

37 
32 
2 
197 
213 

256 
B 
6 
4 
6 



1.331 
556 

:46 

M 
336 

127 

317 
6 
6 

•g 



27 
5 
46 
31 
1 

36 
11 

2 
23 

4 

7 
114 

2 



662 


2 


151 


21 


1.462 


6 


266 


6 


174 


8 


12 


1 


423 


128 


47 


93 


155 


4 


66 


1 


B 


6 




9 


29 


6 


37 


9 


22 


2C 


23 


B 


36.274 


5.854 


16.719 


963 


30.223 


5.834 


16.665 


963 



THE TOTAL FOR AU CONDITIONS WILL NOT EQUAL THE SJM Of THE DIFFERENT 
HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS BECAUSE SOME STATES REPORTEJ ONLY TOTALS AND 
010 NOT REPORT DATA BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER t. 1967. 

(T7A186) 



ERLC 



B-32 

283 , 



TABLE BB1 

NUMBER OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS 010 RECEIVING RELATED SERVICES 
DURING THE 1985-86 SCHOOL YEAR 

HARD Of HEARING * DEAF 







SCHOOL 




OTHER 


STATE 


TRANSPORTATION 


HEALTH 


COUNSELING 


RELATED 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


ALABAMA 


187 


88 


49 


71 


ALASKA 


74 


12 


31 


18 


Mil AtflW 


117 


588 


254 


13 




57 


252 


183 


18 


CALIFORNIA 




— 


— 


- 




— 




— 


— 


CLfwtCT 1 CUT 


47 


9 


28 


24 




18 


15 


37 


9 




19 


16 


15 


9 


FLORIDA 


1,597 


1 ,387 


1,258 


8 


GEORGIA 


538 


59 


31 


38 


HAWAI 1 


111 


e 


9 


8 


IDAHO 


— 








ILLINOIS 


2,184 


578 


1.157 


2,539 


INDIANA 


485 


185 


135 


22 


IOWA 


312 


185 


189 


79 




*~ 




"* 


~" 


KENTUCKY 


577 


419 


387 


7 


LOUISIANA 


938 


132 


173 


85 


MAINE 










MARYLAND 




— 


— 


— 


MASSACHUSETTS 


398 


1.883 


1,883 


8 


MICHIGAN 


1,527 






— 


MINNESOTA 


428 


428 


848 

8 


— 


Mississippi 


82 


12 


3 


MISSOURI 


288 


298 


114 
8 


8 


MONTANA 


39 


6 


8 


NEBRASKA 


— 


— 


— 


_ 


NEVADA 


15 


199 


14 


28 
68 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 








NEW JERSEY 


738 


152 


288 


128 


NEW MEXICO 




< ah 


31 


6 


NEW YORK 










NORTH CAM IMA 




734 


881 


279 


NORTH DAKOTA 


f8 






6 


OHIO 


2,8 1 


889 


435 


1,318 


OKLAHOMA 


291 


288 


142 


27 


OREGON 


32 


19 


23 


28 


PENNSYLVANIA 


1,843 


555 


228 


584 


PUERTO RICO 


777 


88 


88 


228 


RHODE ISLAND 


144 








SOUTH CAROLINA 


354 


377 
9 


438 
9 


22 
8 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


23 


TENNESSEE 


184 


1 


2 


28 


TEXAS 


2,894 


157 


199 


488 


UTAH 


309 


82 


17 


5 


VERMONT 










VIRGINIA 


402 


185 


226 


36 
8 


WASHINGTON 


Z!9 


9 


74 


WEST V.RGINIA 


98 


28 


19 


16 


WISCONSIN 


938 


175 


74 




WYOMING 


13 


23 
9 


5 


27 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


18 


9 


8 


GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 


24 


9 


6 


1 










TRUST TERRITORIES 










VIRGIN ISLANDS 










BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


28 


5 


3 


2? 


U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 


21,113 


18,249 


9,482 


6,286 


59 STATES, D.C. * p.R. 


21.859 


18,244 


9,399 


6,186 



THE TOTAL TO" ALL CONDITIONS WILL NOT "2UAL THE SUM OF THE DIFFERENT 
^ICAPPINCCOT -tions BECAUSE SOME STATES REPORTED ONLY TOTALS AND 
DID NOT REPORT LWA BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1987. 

(T7A166) 



B-33 



283 



TABLE BB1 

NUMBER OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLD RECEIVING RELATED SERVICES 
DURING THE 1985-66 SCHOOL YEAR 

MULT I HAND I CAPPED 



SCHOOL SPEECH/ 
PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIAL WORK OCCUPATIONAL LANGUAGE AUDIOLOCICAL RECREATIONAL DIAGNOSTIC PKTSICAL 





SERVICES 


SERVICES 


THERAPY 




SERVICES 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


THERAPY 


At Amt.t.AA 




/P 


164 


AAA 




66 




321 


Al ACftf A 


•* 


34 


189 


£lO 


46 


a 


56 


168 


ARIZONA 

IITHIf IT 


ATI 

***** 






J/ J 






It T 


414 


M 
94 


mn 

o* 




Iff 






4 (A 

13* 


123 


CMLIrWVIA 


"™ 
















uajcviaw 


















GOMKCTICUT 


l 


■aft 




ZDZ 




1 


4 
1 




DELAWARE 


90 


29 


31 


05 


5 


66 


76 


t 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


4/ 


45 


42 


61 


3 


45 


36 


«*» 
1 / 


FLORIDA 








*™ 




~~ 






GEORGIA 


mm* 
JOl 


2J7 


417 


"~ 


518 


266 


283 


299 


H4NAI 1 


0 




191 


115 


3 


9 


96 


293 


IDAHO 




— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


ILLINOIS 


• 


6 


ft 


8 


8 


8 


— 


6 


INDIANA 


318 


313 


652 


569 


287 


229 


46o 


651 


IOWA 
KANSAS 


26 


99 


419 


539 


28 


9 


17 


28 


KENTUCKY 


461 


"~ 
419 


"■ 
463 


*~ 
795 


■* 
151 


- 
191 


- 
247 


~ 
616 


LOUISIANA 


91 


123 


666 


492 


1 26 


47 


342 


437 


MAINE 


~ 


— 


** 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


MARYLAND 


~ 


— 


"■ 




— 




- 


•* 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ft 


2.960 


2.9S9 


2.959 


6 


2.968 


2.966 


2.959 


MICHIGAN 


354 


191 


1.376 


1.154 


132 


1.267 


366 


1 .349 


MINNESOTA 


— 


— 


"~ 


— 


- 


— 


*• 


6 


MISSISSIPPI 


3 


21 


15 


38 


2 


8 


56 


52 


MISSOURI 


64 


15ft 


262 


266 


466 


52 


414 


196 


MONTANA 


7 


e 


6 


49 


8 


65 


99 


26 


NEBRASKA 


















NEVADA 


127 


68 


183 


68 


46 


56 


7 


134 


NOV HAMPSHIRE 




1 


189 


166 


16 




3 


152 


NEW JERSEY 


9.36ft 


9.237 


2.666 


5.767 


736 


668 


8.142 


1.528 


NEW MEXICO 


59 








£Q 


6 






NCR YORK 


















NORTH CAROLINA 


936 


534 


655 


821 


42T 


618 


496 


746 


ORTH DAKOTA 


















OHIO 


1*663 


68 


3.596 


3.641 


428 


" 85 


~948 


~ 856 


OKLAHOMA 


167 


33 


666 


1.C48 


75 


37 


324 


66« 


OREGON 


















PENNSYLVANIA 


ft 


ft 


8 


6 


8 


8 


9 


9 


PUERTO RICO 


367 


572 


322 


362 


65 


136 


299 


322 


RHODE ISLAND 


1 


1 


22 


23 








21 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


59 


178 


119 


152 


12* 


214 


73 


56 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


27 


3ft 


226 


343 


4 


8 


9 


202 


TENNESSEE 


33 


8 


236 


532 


11 


4 


5 


523 


TEXAS 


18/ 


153 


1.768 


2.813 


146 


169 


234 


1.623 


UTAH 


53ft 


197 


624 


937 


399 


438 


384 


798 


VERMONT 


















VIROINIA 


567 


572 


267 


626 


84 


4 


189 


345 


WASHINGTON 


2.137 


13 


415 


274 


9 


8 


2.137 


339 


WEST VIRGINIA 


















WISCONSIN 


H 


129 


632 


351 


8 


76 


8 


616 


WYOMING 




75 


183 


151 


49 


9 


76 


39 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


6 


8 


6 


19 


9 


9 




e 


GUAM 


9 


56 


27 


7 


76 


74 


37 


36 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 


















TRUST TERRITORIES 


















VIRGIN ISLANDS 


















BUR. OP INDIAN AFFAIRS 


92 


2lT 


145 


166 


42 


267 


237 


129 


U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 


19.278 


13,667 


26.716 


26.636 


4.971 


8.235 


19.967 


17.151 


9ft STATES. D.C. * P.R. 


19.181 


12.886 


26.536 


25.853 


4.853 


7.954 


19,699 


16.986 



THE TOTAL FOR ALL CONDITIONS WILL NOT EQUAL THE SW OF THE DIFFERENT 
HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS BECAUSE SOME STATES REPORTED ONLY TOTALS AND 
DID HOT REPORT DATA BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1967. 

(T7A166) 



B-34 

287 



TABLE BB1 



NUUXR Of HANDICAPPED CH1LDREN3 - JIMTAJSOLD £CCIVINQ RELATED SERVICES 
OUR INC THE SCHOOL YEAR 



MULT I HAND I CAPPED 



STATE 



TRANSPORTATION 
SERVICES 



SCHOOL 
HEALTH 
SERVICES 



COUNSELING 
SERVICES 



OTHER 
RELATED 
SERVICES 



ALABAMA 



ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

OCLAMAAE 

DISTRICT Of COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HANAI I 

IDAHO 

ILLINO'S 

INDIANA 

(OKA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

N£W HAMPSHIRE 

ME* JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OrilO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

P ENNSYL VANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINCiON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

OUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. Of INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

59 STATES. D.C. * P.R. 



097 
2*8 
996 
214 



9 

8 
46 

767 
0 

6 

826 
184 

916 
641 



199 


96 


217 


89 


13 


192 


667 


33 


164 


193 


96 


10 














1 


16 


27 


73 


19 


6 


92 


16 


6 








166 

e 


42 


366 


6 


6 








6 


6 


6 


634 


199 


199 


19 


6 


49 








324 


241 


79 


499 


19 


132 



626 


2.966 


2.368 


6 


1.462 
















82 


14 


9 


9 

72 


936 


362 


169 


96 


3 


1 


9 










322 


343 


12 


3 


144 


2 


14 


49 


€.398 


1.366 


1.916 


674 


318 


26 


7 


99 


963 


918 


249 


329 


2.964 


1.969 


393 


2.669 


713 


133 


69 


91 










6 


9 


6 


9 


326 


299 


26 


396 


99 




6 




209 


192 


69 


16 


126 


e 


9 


4 


764 


18 


35 


29 


2.666 


<87 


193 


1.291 


1.812 


429 


166 


11 


991 


79 


27 


76 


972 


9 




9 


997 


199 


15 




9& 


69 


36 


66 


16 


9 


9 


9 
1 


77 


62 


1 


























292 


299 


179 


226 


26.639 


12.339 


6.736 


7.267 


29.666 


11.768 


6.996 


7.646 



THE TOTAL FOR ALL CONDITIONS WILL NOT ECUAL TJCSUMT OF THE 01 FFERENT 
HAfOICAPPING CONDITIONS BECAUSE SOME STATES REPORTED ONLY TOTALS AND 
DID NOT REPORT DATA BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1967. 

(T7A186) 



B-35 

283 



TABLE BB1 

NUMBER OF HANOI CAPPED CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLD RECEIVING RELATED SERVICES 
DURING THE 1965-66 SCHOOL YEAR 

ORTHOPEDICALLY I IMPAIRED 



SCHOOL SPEECH/ 
PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIAL WORK OCCUPATIONAL LANGUAGE AUO I OLOC I CAL RECREATIONAL DIAGNOSTIC PHYSICAL 



STATE 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


THERAPY 


PATHOLOGY 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


THERAPY 


ALABAMA 


9 


5 


142 


73 


1 


6 


— 


159 


ALASKA 


16 


0 


88 


40 


4 


0 


23 


97 


ARIZONA 


146 


66 


150 


112 


43 


40 


78 


240 


ARKANSAS 


10 


27 


104 


104 


11 


15 


36 


110 


CALIFORNIA 


— 


— 




— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


COLORADO 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


CONNECTICUT 


2 


5 


66 


31 


1 


1 


0 


57 


DELAWARE 


137 


115 


162 


155 


25 


149 


106 


153 


DISTRICT Of COLUMBIA 


e 


4 


18 


17 


0 


29 


8 


39 


FLORIDA 


1 ,312 


1,159 


2,366 


1,428 


283 


765 


1.1M 


2,159 


GEORGIA 


61 


119 


283 


— 


46 


175 


19 


398 


HAWAII 


e 


— 


160 


89 


1 


0 


201 


216 


IDAHO 


— 


— 


— 


— 




— 


— 


— 


ILLINOIS 


263 


368 


1,451 


1,533 


26 


54 


— 


2,602 


INDIANA 


156 


64 


362 


210 


68 


73 


123 


479 


IOWA 


39 


93 


633 


504 


18 


0 


631 


868 


KANSAS 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


KENTUCKY 


145 


55 


153 


179 


48 


30 


74 


260 


LOUISIANA 


3 


85 


517 


360 


89 


67 


374 


538 


MAINE 


- 


— 


mm 


- 


— 


— 


— 


— 


MARYLAND 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


MASSACHUSETTS 


6 


1 ,486 


1,460 


0 


0 


1,480 


1,460 


1,480 


MICHIGAN 


460 


507 


2,626 


1,431 


189 


1,544 


486 


2,627 


MINNESOTA 


310 


785 


420 


— 


0 


— 


775 


0 


MISSISSIPPI 


7 


15 


23 


94 


8 


24 


187 


136 


MISSOURI 


344 


212 


556 


372 


420 


264 


426 


662 


MONTANA 


0 


0 


13 


14 


0 


34 


49 


11 


NEBRASKA 


















NEVADA 


27 


0 


27 


26 


6 


3 


10 


67 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 




e 


95 


39 


14 


2 


1 


82 


HEW JERSEY 


369 


366 


225 


223 


90 


30 


485 


412 


NEW MEXICO 


10 


9 


1 16 


92 


5 


1 


239 


183 


NEW YORK 


















NORTH CAROLINA 


260 


100 


411 


165 


124 


116 


149 


691 


NORTH DAKOTA 


42 


56 


137 




15 






127 


OHIO 


933 


27 


2.157 


804 


143 


72 


183 


2.315 


OKLAHOMA 


66 


3 


135 


154 


31 


41 


127 


233 


OREGON 


51 


24 


112 


78 


11 


7 


75 


217 


PENNSYLVANIA 


471 


131 


771 


455 


75 


100 


190 


1.060 


FUCRTO RICO 


167 


212 


118 


46 


3 


159 


181 


159 


RHODE ISLAND 


9 


0 


85 


35 








112 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


128 


370 


341 


214 


65 


60 


267 


452 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


0 


0 


132 


124 


0 

1 


0 


0 


138 


TENNESSEE 


0 


1 


52 


45 


3 


2 


92 


TEXAS 


60 


46 


1,417 


1,246 


11 


61 


331 


1.630 


UTAH 


23 


5 


158 


18 


100 


46 


94 


156 


VERMONT 


















VIRGINIA 


199 


210 


320 


186 


65 


0 


102 


418 


WASHINGTON 


1,256 


11 


186 


60 


0 


0 


1,256 


218 


WEST VIRGINIA 


25 


9 


141 


112 


9 


37 


13 


195 


WISCONSIN 


66 


43 


734 


361 


0 


83 


12 


766 


WYOMING 


16 


14 


82 


11 


11 


4 


90 


43 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


0 


0 


2 


2 


0 


0 




0 


GUAM 


0 


9 


14 


1 


0 


0 


15 


25 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 


















TfiUST TERRITORIES 


















VIRGIN ISLANDS 


















BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


14 


30 


34 


7 


0 


20 


28 


24 


U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 


7,442 


6,864 


19,995 


11,290 


2,060 


5.609 


10,026 


23.100 


50 STATES, D.C. * P.R. 


7,428 


6,825 


19,^45 


11,280 


2,060 


5,589 


9,963 


23.651 



THE TOTAL FOR ALL CONDITIONS WILL NOT EQUAL THE SUM OF THE DIFFERENT 
HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS BECAUSE SOC STATES REPORTED ONLY TOTALS AND 
DID NOT REPORT DATA BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1987. 

(T7A188) 



B-36 



ERIC 



283 



nuvt 



TABLE BB1 

OF HANOI CAPPED CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLD RECEIVING RELATED SERVICES 
DURING THE 1969-66 SCHOOL YEAR 



STATE 



GRTHOPFD I CAlLY IMPAIRED 



SCHOOL 
HEALTH 
SERVICES 



TRANSPORTATION 
SERVICES 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT Of COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAIS 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. Of INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. It INSULAR AREAS 

96 STATES, D.C. It P.R. 



218 

266 
76 



211 
43 
2,<12 
999 
216 

3.169 
939 
143 

333 



311 
2,713 
936 
166 
792 
36 



961 

199 

496 
69 
2,731 
239 
167 
1,469 
189 
194 
431 
34 
166 
1,882 
93 



486 

211 
169 
723 

26 
2 

13 



34 
24.717 
24,666 



OTICft 
COUNSELING RELATED 
SERVICES SERVICES 



96 


7 


48 


19 


9 


24 


128 


118 


18 


43 


18 


4 


_ 
2 


_ 
^8 


_ 
16 


342 


191 


166 


12 


22 




1 ,712 


2,139 


54 


121 


49 


179 


e 




9 


866 


744 


4,819 


291 


98 


46 


2 




283 


54 


47 


31 


186 




WW 


1,486 


1,486 


8 


826 


729 




44 


8 


9 


648 


198 


142 


3 


8 


8 


67 


6 


8 


2 


13 


27 


182 


134 


83 


19 


4 


8 


196 


96 


9 






39 


1,897 


668 


2,196 


46 


78 


3 


33 


42 


66 


234 


69 


379 


39 


31 


199 




2 




489 


686 


66 


8 


8 


3 


1 


2 


7 


144 


181 


941 


136 


23 


8 


156 


166 


23 


9 


7 


8 


78 


9 


78 


279 


63 




27 
8 
8 


19 
8 
8 


29 
8 
8 


2T 


9 


18 


18,789 


7,918 


9,586 


18,768 


7,969 


9,568 



J>« TOTAL,™ ALL CONDITIONS WILL NOT EQUAL THE SIM * r THE DIFFERENT 
H*^ "CAFPINC COK) I T I ONS BECAUSE SOME STATES REPORTED ONLY TOTALS AND 
DID NOT REPORT DATA BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1987. 

(T7A186) 



B-37 



290 



STATE 



TABLE BB1 

NUMBER OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLD RECEIVING RELATED SERVICES 
OUR INC THE '963-66 SCHOC, YEAR 

OTHER HEALTH I PAIRED 

SCHOOL SPEECH/ 
PSY 2Sh?SiS AL S0 £ilb.!£? ( <XC ^ , 2^ L ^CSi^L AUDIOLCCICAL RECREATIONAL DIAGNOSTIC PHYSICAL 
SERVICES SERVICES THERAPY PATHOLOGY SERVICES SERVICES SERVICES THERAPY 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

I CMA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHCOF ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. Of INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

56 STATES. 0.C. * P.R. 



ID 


4 


27 


37 


AO 


4 

1 


49 


66 


25 


IV 




Z47 


21 


116 


32 


48 


















1 / 


41 




224 


13 


ii 
lJ 


3 


13 


23 


u 

JQ 


■A 

39 


74 


435 




04 


266 


28 


1 JO 


13 




m 
• 




A 

V 


6 










139 


251 


168 




110 


52 


35 


64 


§ 


■ 


■ 


9 










397 


to 


14 


JT 
35 


96 


191 




077 






** 


™* 










§ 


1 884 


A 
V 


• 










213 


<NV 


518 




c 


6 


9 


9 


78 


8 


48 


56 


3 


9 


3 


14 










• 


9 


9 


9 




§ 


199 


1A7 


282 


282 


29 


39 


8 


9 


33 


26 










323 


489 


228 


289 


19 


7 


25 












22 


6 


2? 


56 


48 


24 


46 


63 


8 


8 


6 


9 


137 


284 


48 


34 




1 


14 


13 


14 


79 


46 


61 


8 


6 


8 


25 


3 


9 


16 


35 


115 


56 


719 


1.264 


38 


19 


39 


26 










122 


288 


82 


288 


2.187 


8 


286 


182 


4 


6 


2 


51 


33 


15 




14 


24 


24 




21 


8 


9 


9 


9 


8 


3 


3 


9 


























27 


41 




14 


4.878 


5.981 


3.464 


4.521 


4.851 


4.957 


3.439 


4.597 



2 


3 




28 


17 


• 


34 


3$ 


26 


5 


35 


28 


14 


11 


57 


39 




_ 


— 


— 


1 


2 




87 


9 


• 


27 


• 


28 


29 


37 


49 


185 


249 


134 


53 


• 


0 


834 


69 


• 


§ 


4 


i 


3 


4 


- 


181 


12 


15 


187 


36 


6 


• 


t 


• 


26 


39 


56 


37 


89 


24 


338 


99 


... 
9 


1.884 


1.884 


9 


g 




w 


0 


9 


6 


6 


6 


48 


38 


34* 


56 


6 


7 


193 


7 










1 


9 


5 


9 


19 


9 


3 


29 


56 


12 


399 


19 


4 


9 


398 


23 


144 


84 


364 


22T 


4 






19 


187 


1 


198 


22 


6 


6 


57 


69 


6 


6 


6 


6 


7 


128 


99 


27 








13 


44 


62 


86 


33 


6 


6 


6 


8 


1 


1 


1 


22 


88 


28 


45o 


523 


64 


6 


49 


15 


25 


9 


97 


69 


6 


6 


2.187 


139 


3 


4 


6 


5 


6 


29 


8 


151 


19 


1 


39 


17 


9 


9 




9 


9 


9 


4 


2 










7 


39 


49 


16 


1.196 


2.685 


8.257 


2.143 


1.899 


2.626 


6.213 


2.125 



5? TOTAfc.ES* ALL CONDITIONS WILL HOT ECUAL THE SUM Of THE DIFFERENT 
HTOICAJflttCONDITIGNS BECAUSE SOME STATES REPORTED ONLY TOTALSAND 
DID NOT REPORT DATA BY HANDICAPPING CONDI TIOnT^ 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1987. 

(T7A186) 



B-38 

291 



TABLE BB1 

NUMBER Of HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLD RECEIVING RELATED SERVICES 
DURING THE 1985-66 SCHOOL YEAR 





ntun UC At TU 


ILfSA | ■eft 














uincjt 




IKAKSTOnf AT 1 On 


HEALTH 




ntLAILD 




CF#\y iff c 


5CnVICE5 




5fcnVICL5 


Al AMAA1A 


09 


166 


16 


121 


Al ACVA 
A&AMvA 


56 


13 


3 


11 


AJH 

AnlAUnft 


1 




166 


1 




mm 

X 


23 


27 


8 


CALIFORNIA 






— 


— 


COLORADO 










CONNECTICUT 


26 


1 


S3 


47 


DELAWARE 


6 


131 


96 


116 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


163 


53 


15 


8 


FLORIDA 


357 


571 


1 .621 


59 


GEORGIA 


51 


175 


8 


2 


HANAI 1 


6 


6 


6 


6 


IDAHO 


"* 




*- 


- 


ILLINOIS 


72/ 


266 


195 


1 .345 


INDIANA 


83 


86 


13 


13 


IOWA 


6 


8 


6 


9 


KANSAS 


~ 




™* 




KLNIUCKT 


41 


162 


55 


23 


LOUISIANA 


366 


216 


97 


164 


MAINE 


— 


— 




- 


MARYLAND 








— 


MA55ACtV5cTT5 


395 


1.884 


1.864 


6 


MICHIGAN 


"~ 




■" 1 




M 1 NNtXJTA 


166 


326 


246 


— 




6 


8 


6 


8 


MISSOURI 


112 


282 


166 


69 


MONTANA 


6 


1 


8 


6 


NEBRASKA 


"* 


— 


~ 


•* 


NEVADA 


1 


75 


6 


8 


NLW nAM'Snlnt. 


59 


8 


36 


37 


NEW JERSEY 


127 


182 


96 


66 


NEW MEXICO 


46 


5 


35 


16 


NEW YORK 










NORTH CAROLINA 


566 


446 


464 


19 


NORTH DAKOTA 


25 






1 


OHIO 










OKLAHOMA 


33 


16 


26 


2 


OREGON 


71 


42 


56 


55 


PENNSYLVANIA 


6 


8 


8 


9 


PUERTO RICO 


93 


145 


77 


187 


RHODE ISLAND 


21 




2 




SOUTH CAROLINA 


215 


434 


611 


26 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


6 


8 


3 


1 


TENNESSEE 


89 


3 


2 


2 


TEXAS 


1.679 


141 


296 


237 


UTAH 


32 


88 


35 


8 


VERMONT 










VIRGINIA 


196 


279 


74 


27 


WASHINGTON 


263 


8 


4 


8 


WEST VIRGINIA 


39 


6 


9 


17 


WISCONSIN 


184 


146 


22 




WYOMING 


26 


45 


16 


44 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


8 


8 


9 


6 


GUAM 


2 


8 


8 


1 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 










TRUST TERRITORIES 










VIRGIN ISLANDS 










OUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


49 


10 


9 


29 


U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 


5.741 


6.319 


5.733 


2.573 


ae STATES. D.C. * P.R. 


5.696 


6.369 


5.726 


2.543 



THE TOTAL FOR ALL CONDITIONS WILL NOT EQUAL THE SUM OF THE DIFFERENT 
H/ND I CAPPING CONDITIONS BECAUSE SOME STATES REPORTED ONLY TOTALS AND 
DiD NOT REPORT DATA BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1987. 

:T7A186) 



B-39 



TABLE BB1 



««EH Of HATC.CAPPED ^.V.NG RELATED SERVICES 



SCHOOL 



VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 
SPEECH/ 



STATE 



SERVICES SERVICES THERAPY PATHOLOCY J5QNICES 



ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

nCLAWMtC 

DISTRICT Of COLUeiA 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
I 



IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
ICMK 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY 

NEWICXIOO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

MCRICAN SAMOA 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

58 STATES. D.C. * P.R. 



16 
9 
255 
124 



2 
9 

a 

372 
29 

e 

193 

3ee 

23 

191 
118 



e 

42 
131 

e 

99 

1 

14 

169 

22 

1.968 
3 
262 
132 
11 
256 
49 
1 
72 
1 
• 
21 
119 

156 
336 
1 
51 
7 
9 
2 



6 

4.665 
4.675 



2 
9 

13 
121 



13 
31 
9 

378 
55 



196 

219 
7 

123 
166 



697 
97 

131 
21 

122 
1 

9 
9 

172 
96 

124 
2 
6 

195 
1 

67 
124 
3 

63 
9 
1 

22 
19 

149 

2 
1 

28 
3 
9 
9 



5 

3.514 
3.599 



19 
6 

16 
4 



37 
5 
9 
56 
18 
16 

92 
25 
47 

132 
26 



9 

197 
9 
1 

24 
1 

9 

17 
18 

7 

29 
18 
63 
56 
1 

114 
29 
7 
19 
11 
9 
227 
3 

33 
2 
3 

35 
3 
6 
1 



9 

1.339 
1.329 



29 


3 


19 


3 


49 




119 












36 


2 


4 




9 


g 


119 


189 




19 


36 


4 






247 


lO 


79 


229 


75 








153 


154 


82 


•29 


9 


9 


132 


19 




9 


12 


3 


78 


46 


3 


9 


5 


3 


16 


9 


44 


14 


8 


9 






96 


175 




1 


219 


52 


77 


16 


6 


6 


m 


54 


17 


9 


13 




56 


33 


14 


6 


11 


1 


326 


15 


96 


179 






59 


32 


1 


9 


12 


1 


19 


9 


2 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 






4 


3 



2.529 
2.516 



1.729 
1.726 



ECREATIONAL DIAGNOSTIC 


PHYSICAL 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


THERAPY 


3 


— 


g 


9 


6 


5 


166 


156 


At 


111 


149 


11 


- 


— 




- 


— 




2 


1 


23 


5 


115 


3 


9 


9 


0 


297 


327 


45 


19 


29 


q 


9 

- 


49 


13 


4 


— 
• 


63 


294 


299 


44 


9 


6 


16 


— 


— 




169 


169 


49 


113 
— 


263 
— 


14 




— 




897 


897 


o 


177 


99 


48 


— 


359 


0 


1 


18 


3 


52 


182 


36 


7 


56 


A 








3 


3 


T 


9 


9 


6 


9 


265 


8 


2 


59 


19 








6 


1.372 


41 






12 


10 


69 


56 


111 


148 


54 


9 


18 


3 


196 


192 


129 


36 


75 


9 






6 


73 


82 


7 


6 


6 


4 


9 


1 


7 


6 


44 


162 


43 


29 


227 








50 


226 


2« 


6 


57 


1 


9 


3 


4 


229 


8 


79 


9 


12 


9 


9 




9 


9 


9 


9 




















5 


8 


9 


2.661 


5.641 


1.299 


2.656 


5.624 


1.299 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1987. 
(T7A18S) 



B-40 



ERIC 



2: 



TABLE BB1 

NUMBER OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLD RECEIVING RELATED SERVICES 
DURING THE 1905-66 SCHOOL YEAR 



VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 







SCHOOL 




OTHER 




TRANSPORTATION 


HEALTH 


COUNSELING 


RELATED 


STATE 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


ALABAMA 


64 


44 


3 


136 


ALASKA 


7 


1 


1 


4 


ARIZONA 


43 


155 


61 


32 


ARKANSAS 


75 


128 


27 


5 


CALIFORNIA 


— 


— 


— 


— 


COLORADO 


— 


— 


— 


— 


CONNECTICUT 


56 


6 


16 


111 


DELAWARE 


17 


66 


16 


16 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


24 


6 


8 


8 


FLORIDA 


714 


396 


996 


56 


GEORGIA 


166 


46 


28 


34 


HAWAII 


24 


6 


6 


9 


IDAHO 


— 


— 


— 


— 


ILLINOIS 


664 


187 


36? 


1,566 


INDIANA 


311 


279 


92 


1 


IOWA 


13 


31 


6 


43 


KANSAS 


— 


— 


— 


— 


KENTUCKY 


179 


186 


76 


136 


LOUISIANA 


279 


162 


28 


196 


MAI*C 


— 


— 


— 


— 


MARYLAND 


— 


— 


— 


mm 


MASSACHUSETTS 


176 


66V 


867 


6 


MICHIGAN 


465 


— 


— 


— 


MINNESOTA 


315 


262 


228 


— 


MISSISSIPPI 


13 




?, 


6 


MISSOURI 


76 


96 


112 


166 


MONTANA 


11 


6 


6 


8 


NEBRASKA 


— 


— 


— 


— 


NEVADA 


56 


42 


16 


8 


new nAMraniRt 


m 


a 


p 




NEW JERSEY 


65 


36 


77 


37 


new icaiw 


Ol 


/ 1 


71 


x 

w 


NEW YORK 










NORTH CAROLINA 


426 


417 


1.496 


33 


NORTH DAKOTA 


4 






4 


OHIO 


636 


112 


245 


739 


OKLAHOMA 


96 


135 


136 


9 


OREGON 


6 


16 


5 


28 


PENNSYLVANIA 


765 


117 


122 


191 


PUERTO RICO 


269 


30 


28 


165 


RHODE ISLAND 


37 




8 




SOUTH CAROLINA 


236 


131 


139 


112 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


7 


9 


8 


7 


TENNESSEE 


31 


1 


2 


8 


TEXAS 


566 


51 


125 


1,669 


UTAH 


139 


253 


9 


1 


VERMONT 










VIRGINIA 


144 


96 


187 


76 


WASHINGTON 


29 


6 


4 


8 


WEST VIRGINIA 


24 


15 


21 


15 


WISCONSIN 


431 


56 


141 




WYOMING 


2 


1 


2 


11 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


6 


9 


9 


9 


GUAM 


6 


6 


9 


8 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 










TRUST TERRITORIES 










VIRGIN ISLANDS 










BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


6 


3 


9 


8 


U.S. * INSULM AREAS 


7.766 


4,374 


5,211 


4,884 


56 STATES, D.C. * P.R. 


7.756 


4,371 


5,211 


4,868 



THE TOTAL FOR ALL CONDITIONS WILL NOT EQUAL THE SUM OF THE DIFFERENT 
HANDICAPPING CONDITIONS BECAUSE SOME STATES REPORTED ONLY TOTALS AND 
DID NOT REPORT DATA JY HANDICAPPING CONDITION. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1967. 

(T7A186) 
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TABLE BBI 

NUMBER Of HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLD RECEIVING RELATED SERVICES 
OUR IMC THE 1989-06 SCHOOL YEAR 



OCAF-BUND 



STATE 



SCHOOL 

PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIAL WORK OCCUPATIONAL 
SERVICES SERVICES THERAPY 



SPEECH/ 

fcf*g£* NOSOLOGICAL RECREATIONAL DIAGNOSTIC PHYSICAL 
PATHOLOGY SERVICES SERVICES SERVICCS THERAPY 



ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAMARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

NANA 1 1 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

torn 

KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 

maryland 

massachusetts 

Michigan 

minnesota 

mississippi 

missouri 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

59 STATES, D.C. * P.R. 



9 

6 
4 

9 
9 

6 
1 
9 

2 
1 



17 



26 
1 



56 

15 
9 
3 
7 
2 
2 
5 
9 
9 

15 
9 
5 

16 

21 
35 
9 
4 
1 



278 
278 



1 
1 
11 
23 
1 



22 
2 
9 

9 

3 



135 

17 
9 

76 
9 



13 
57 

15 
9 
3 
9 



14 
9 
5 

16 
6 
8 
5 

15 
2 
9 
3 
1 
9 
2 



459 
457 



1 



4 

22 
14 
3 
3 
4 

19 
9 
9 

4 
6 



96 

13 



6 
4 

39 

15 
6 
7 
4 
2 
1 

51 
1 

39 
1 
16 
13 

5 
2 
8 
13 
9 
2 
1 



599 
396 



8 

16 

25 
1 



21 
4 
21 

11 
36 



1 
74 
18 



5 
16 

25 

15 

191 
19 
2 
9 
49 
3 
4 
29 
9 
21 
21 

25 
4 



591 
589 



4 

53 
2 
3 

13 
1 
21 

2 
6 



17 



54 

1 



1 

14 
8 

19 
2 
3 

11 

I 
1 

6 

1 
9 

11 
25 

9 

35 
9 

19 
1 



358 
353 



1 
11 
17 
18 

6 

e 

7 
9 
9 

3 
7 



135 



28 

22 

9 
9 
9 
9 

3 

2T 

e 
9 
9 

13 



9 

13 



e 

322 
317 





5 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


4 


9 


4 


2 


18 


9 


9 


19 


7 


9 


9 


3 


2 








1T 


9 


2 


9 


9 


2 


2 


12 


5 


135 


9 


9 


e 


1 


9 


74 


66 


2 


19 



48 

7 



3 
9 
2 
2 

22 
9 
9 
2 

13 

9 

35 
9 
1 
1 



9 
436 
435 



9 
5 
1 
4 

11 
7 
19 
15 
2 
1 
2 
ft 
19 
31 
1 

!6 
25 

2 
6 
9 
8 
9 
9 
9 



9 

325 
325 



THE TOTAL FOR ALL CONDITIONS WILL NOT EQUAL THE SHI OF Tic mrrrprur 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1967. 
(T7A186) 
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TABLE BB1 

MMER Of HANDICAPPEO CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLD RECEIVING RELATED SERVICES 
DURING THE 1963-06 SCHOOL YEAR 

EAF-6LIND 







SCHOOL 




OTHER 




TRANSPORTATION 


HEALTH 


COUNSELING 


RELATED 


STATE 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


ALABAMA 


8 


8 


5 


5 


ALASKA 


1 


8 


1 


4 


ARIZONA 


9 


8 


6 


9 


ARKANSAS 


3 


3 


1 


1 


CALIFORNIA 


— 


— 


— 


— 


COLORADO 


— 


*•* 


— 


- 


CONNECT SCUT 


373 


3 


2 


2 


DELAWARE 


7 


12 


8 


9 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 




6 


6 


e 


FLORIDA 


?5 


45 


29 


e 


GEORGIA 


7 


8 


8 


e 


HAWAII 


14 


8 


8 


9 


IDAHO 


** 


— 


— 


— 


ILLINOIS 


37 


15 


21 


145 


INDIANA 


8 


8 


8 


1 


IOWA 


8 


8 


8 


9 


KANSAS 


— 


— 


— 


— 


KENTUCKY 


4 


1 


8 


2 


LOUISIANA 


22 


6 


9 


4 


MAINE 


- 






— 


MARYLAND 


— 


~ 


** 


— 


MASSACHUSETTS 


23 


135 


135 


9 


til /MJ 1 aau 

MICHIGAN 


*~ 


" 


~* 


— 


MINNESOTA 


17 


17 


9 


*~ 


MISSISSIPPI 


3 


8 


9 


8 


MISSOURI 


186 


58 


16 


44 


MONTANA 


1 


19 


9 


9 


NEBRASKA 






— 


"~ 


NEVADA 


9 


8 


6 


8 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


9 


8 


8 


7 


NEW JERSEY 


9 


1 


7 


1 


NOV MEXICO 


23 


8 


29 


144 


NEW YORK 










NORTH CAROLINA 


9 


11 


2 


7 


NORTH DAKOTA 


9 






2 


OHIO 


13 


3 


3 


78 


OKLAHOMA 


45 


4 


6 


3 


OREGON 


7 


2 


1 


8 


PENNSYLVANIA 


7 


6 


1 


1 


PUERTO RICO 


36 


9 


3 


46 


RHODE ISLAND 


3 




6 




SOUTH CAROLINA 


19 


37 


46 


31 


SOUfH DAKOTA 


4 


8 


9 


8 


TENNESSEE 


1 


8 


9 


8 


TEXAS 


34 


6 


3 


34 


UTAH 


27 


16 


1 


2 


VERMONT 










VIRGINIA 


16 


3 


3 


2 


WASHINGTON 


7 


8 


15 


8 


WEST VIRGINIA 


8 


8 


9 


8 


WISCONSIN 


19 


3 


3 




WYOMING 


9 


1 


1 


3 


AVER! CAN SAMOA 


2 


8 


8 


8 


GUAM 


3 


4 


8 




NORTHERN MARIANAS 










TRUST TERRITORIES 










VIRGIN ISLANDS 










BUR. OT INDIAN AFFAIRS 


8 


8 


8 


8 


U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 


987 


456 


327 


571 


99 STATES, OX, * P.R. 


962 


446 


327 


571 



THE TOTAL FOR ALL CONDITIONS WILL NOT EQUAL THE SUM OF THE DIFFERENT 
HANDiCA PPilC CO NDITIONS BECAUSE SOME STATES REPORTED ONLY TOTALS AND 
.DID NOT REPORT DATA BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1967. 

(T7A186) 



ERLC 



B-43 

29$ 



NUMBER OF CHILDREN 3 « 



TABLE BC1 

21 YEARS OLD SERVED IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENTS 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1969-1966 



ALL CONDITIONS 
HtJyBgR 



STATE 



££LAR *^ ^ARATE^&S^^^ 

CLASSES ROOM CLASSES FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY TACILITY FACILITY VIKONbCNT 



6 

4,696 
146 
12,669 
166,972 
16,913 
5,697 
2,769 
1,349 
91,999 
947 
4,873 
7,699 
76,947 
46,332 
14,284 
19,636 
26,789 
27,666 
3,678 
39,629 
11,166 
67,917 
18,269 
18,896 
2,737 
9,137 
9,219 
3.849 
9.833 
71,118 
19,667 
27,177 
39,699 
8,399 
78,462 
22,961 
24,932 
67,436 
1,946 
18,939 
21.966 
666 
32.286 
6.118 
19.166 
9.464 
32.499 
31.813 
21.81? 
29.916 
4,666 
9 



ALASKA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
HARM I 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
ION* 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MIMCSOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSFY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
CHID 

OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 
GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 1,135,349 1,791,286 1,659,748 164.873 71.667 

96 STATES. D..C. * P.R. 1.132.761 1,788,289 1,658,473 163,861 71,664 



62,636 
4,299 
37,378 
26,319 
146,216 
24,646 
36,145 
5,689 
1,189 
69.697 
66.292 
4.492 
6.979 
76.816 
29.466 
22.449 
13.373 
37.619 
17.631 
13.816 
18.669 
88.466 
32.767 
96.696 
19.916 
73.419 
2.924 
22.118 
6.765 
2.475 
34,734 
8,654 
95.476 
59,249 
976 
47.669 
37.291 
12.477 
96.661 
14.313 
2.924 
31 .669 
9.864 
41.267 
216.969 
18.563 
3.219 
36.462 
17.818 
14.757 
25.272 
4,226 
132 
375 



25,931 
2,679 
11,827 
5,471 
*17 t 299 
6,249 
18,962 
2,631 
2,821 
39,969 
23,168 
3,164 
3,186 
76,833 
27,737 
18,629 
8,969 
11.224 
23.369 
4.766 
21.826 
29.946 
39.773 
7.991 
11.972 
21.233 
2.729 
2.397 
2.239 
2.993 
47,496 
4,931 
113,293 
19,696 
1,781 
99,279 
8793 
3,362 
97,924 
12,121 
4,867 
14,634 
2,649 
16,727 
93,999 
9,962 
1.469 
28.429 
16.166 
8.124 
17.461 
1.362 
6 
859 



135 
336 
381 
949 

1.336 
2.211 
1.928 
1.659 
8.632 
1.935 
175 
515 
11.933 
4.717 

1.669 

2.911 
4.913 
1.693 
18.433 
2.666 
8.666 
9.932 
1.637 
2.953 
126 
13 
1.147 
8 

5.488 
676 
26.363 
3.218 
191 
4.793 
866 
436 
7.959 
11.669 
166 
1.546 
94 
2.925 
7.667 
1.979 
66 
2.966 
1.873 
892 
2.652 
132 
59 
168 



65 
18 
523 
1.629 
3.789 
446 
1.663 
12 
366 
732 
9 
29 
6 

4.836 
6 

96 

315 
93 
457 
3,669 
1.262 
3.882 
6 

113 
2.293 
8 
7 
1 

856 
8.644 
176 
13.629 
263 
33 

11.419 
47 
211 
6.218 
688 
532 
194 
93 
563 
764 
67 
86 
456 
1.173 
16 
13 
18 
8 



2.177 



2.484 



467 



45 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1967. 
(T4A3) 



1.369 

15 
376 
742 

333 
296 
66 
46 

914 
716 
62 
6 

643 
766 

935 
961 
896 

1.917 
391 
926 
836 
266 
364 
12 
414 
197 
231 
7 
29 
1.467 
394 
1.916 
1.469 
172 
9.391 
1.669 
19 
772 
296 
23 
1.636 
191 
1.128 
9.879 
969 
4 

1.329 
716 
376 
613 
169 
6 



4 

41,382 
41,874 



29 
6 
462 
66 

369 
1.143 
47 

212 

181 
49 
39 
41 
1.171 

137 

129 
124 
155 
493 
339 
697 



33 
8 

292 
9 
217 
137 
8 

9.299 
418 
34 
6 

189 

33 
1.339 

79 
121 

94 
349 

29 
419 
2 

194 
481 
14 
14 
1 

61 
8 
1 



242 
19.864 
15.561 



437 
18 
91 

166 

554 

211 
1.129 

154 
43 

696 
6 
34 
22 

633 
23 



43 
182 
111 
324 
163 
151 

21 

32 
316 

65 
122 

66 

13 
426 

77 
2.647 
277 

19 
552 
1 

82 
543 
88 
83 
6 
25 
181 
1.756 
2 
8 

362 
251 
139 
181 
45 

e 
e 



13,256 
13.256 



621 
21 
489 
166 

336 
666 
266 
6 

2.636 
196 
46 
966 

1.165 
46 
364 
349 
741 
866 
555 
477 
966 
1.181 
1.684 
212 
564 
236 
173 
'36 
65 
661 
19 
1.241 
632 
118 
1.972 
342 
132 
1.936 
*\366 
151 
292 
52 
814 
7.546 
524 
362 
461 
66 
161 
72 
29 
3 
7 



4 

34.668 
34.874 
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TABLE BC1 



PERCENT OF CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLD SERVED IN DIFFERENT E~JCATICNAL ENVIRCMCNTS 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1969-I9U6 



ALL CONDITIONS 
PERCENT 



STATE 



I 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

I0NA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 
GUAM 



•I 

PUBLIC PRIVATE PUBLIC 
REGULAR RESOURCE SEPARATE SEPARATE SEPARATE RESIDENTIAL 
CLASSES ROOM CLASSES FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY 



PRIVATE HOMEBOUND 
RESIDENTIAL CORRECTIONAL HOSPITAL EN- 
FACILITY FACILITY VIRONMENT 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZOTIA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 



44.69 
9.27 
29.69 
28.92 
23.13 
6.79 
19.67 
19.63 
36.94 
1.62 
37.92 
37.79 
29.92 
39.66 
29.29 
38.26 
27.93 
39.24 
13.19 
39.99 
t.7j 
49.;.7 
12.62 
36.49 
2.69 
99.29 
17.11 
27.14 
61.28 
41.94 
92.84 
9.96 
31.82 
71.69 
39.87 
32.19 
99.39 
33.96 
4.46 
99.24 
31.36 
6.49 
33.89 
2.69 
36.11 
96.67 
36.83 
49.42 
46.19 
39.33 
39.83 
2.46 
22.31 



66.71 
37.42 
72.43 
99.84 
38.86 
96.98 
49.62 
43.11 
16.82 
38.26 
71.64 
34.96 
37.69 
32.14 
28.97 
39.74 
33.16 
96.94 
23.27 
49.97 
26.33 
69.76 
21.84 
62.69 
38.13 
76.96 
16.97 
72.94 
47.79 
19.43 
26.48 
27.27 
33.16 
48.94 
6.39 
23.41 
92.17 
36.21 
28.19 
32.89 
14.77 
44.26 
72.76 
43.26 
71.93 
44.26 
36.18 
%.48 
24.92 
32.44 
33.66 
42.68 
63.46 
26.66 



28.49 
18.69 
22.92 
11.61 
31.12 
19.66 
36.48 
19.33 
39.91 
23.46 
24.84 
24.16 
16.96 
29.64 
24.88 
33.33 
26.92 
19.66 
36.41 
17.18 
24.69 
19.28 
26.91 
9.83 
22.61 
26.92 
17.71 
7.73 
•5.66 
19.91 
28.91 
19.34 
39.62 
13.66 
19.31 
27.93 
12.29 
0.19 
29.12 
27.89 
24.99 
26.66 
19.11 
17.94 
16.36 
13.29 
13.17 
27.66 
23.67 
17.86 
23.19 
13.96 
4.33 
47.26 



6.19 
2.92 
6.74 

1.17 

2.84 
3.64 
14.16 
14.98 
9.97 
2.87 
1.36 
2.74 
4.99 
4.97 

2.61 
3.91 
6.41 
3.76 

11.78 
2.66 
9.38 

12.28 
2.63 
2.47 
8.76 
8.64 
6.18 
8.69 
3.24 
2.29 
9.26 
2.89 
1.36 
2.39 
1.21 
1.66 
3.86 

26.81 
8.61 
?.28 
8.46 
2.69 
2.39 
3.76 
8.62 
2.82 
2.74 
1.96 
2.73 
1.31 

28.37 
9.23 



9.87 
6.16 
1.81 
3.46 
1.81 
9.99 
2.74 
9.69 
9.69 
6.43 
8.81 
9.19 
9.66 
2.62 
8.66 
8.16 
8.77 
8.12 
8.66 
16.86 
1.36 
2.88 



8.22 
2.22 
9.66 
8.62 
6.01 
9.33 
4.74 
8.66 
4.77 
8.23 
8.28 
9.69 
6.87 
8.91 
3.13 
1.98 
2.69 
9.28 
6.69 
8.99 
9.24 
8.16 
8.79 
8.43 
1.72 
8.84 
8.62 
8.18 



1.43 
8.13 
0.73 
1.97 

6.71 
8.42 
8.44 
8.97 
8.94 
8.76 
6.48 
8.66 
8.39 
8.66 
8.99 
2.29 
1.26 
2.59 
1.46 
1.64 
8.62 
8.18 
6.47 
8.62 
8.40 
1.28 
0.76 
8.69 
6.16 
8.87 
1.33 
8.93 
1.32 
1.18 
4.66 
1.41 
8.69 
8.39 
9.99 
9.12 
1.47 
1.41 
1.18 
1.73 
1.21 
8.64 
1.26 
1.69 
8.83 
8.82 
1.66 
6.66 
8.22 



8.63 
6.89 
6.78 
8.13 

8.66 
1.88 
8.39 
3.99 
0.11 
0.09 
0.36 
0.22 
6.49 
0.19 

0.32 
0.17 
0.20 
1.77 
0.38 
0.92 



0.06 

6.69 
0.83 
8.64 
1.39 
8.66 
8.66 
1.89 
8.37 
8.29 
9.66 
8.26 
6.68 
8.67 
8.18 
8.61 
8.66 
2.97 
8.83 
8.14 
8.66 
1.82 
8.46 
8.62 
8.83 
8.66 
8.61 
8.66 
8.69 



8.48 
8.16 
8.18 
8.23 
8.19 
8.49 
1.86 
1.13 
8.61 
8.41 
8.66 
8.26 
8.12 
8.39 
8.62 

8.97 
9.66 
8.24 
8.46 
0.37 
0.06 
8.18 
8.63 
6.66 
8.31 
8.42 
8.40 
0.42 
0.06 
8.29 
8.26 
8.72 
8.29 
8.99 
8.27 
6.66 
8.26 
8.27 
8.26 
8.42 
8.66 
8.18 
0.11 
8.66 



8.34 
8.37 
8.31 
8.13 
8.49 
8.66 



8.68 
8.16 
8.99 

8.34 

8.78 

6.99 

1.93 

9.66 

1.26 

8.26 

8.36 

9.14 

8.49 

9.84 

8.94 

8.89 

1.66 

1.13 

1.99 

9.94 

9.67 

8.73 

2.66 

8.41 

8.49 

1.49 

9.97 

8.71 

8.41 

8.39 

8.66 

8.43 

8.96 

1.81 

8.98 

8.46 

8.32 

8.92 

9.44 

8.76 

8.42 

8.38 

8.89 

2.98 

1.29 

2.83 

8.36 

8.18 

8.35 

8.16 

8.29 

1.44 

8.36 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


46.97 


46.29 


7.98 


9.64 


9.66 


8.87 


4.91 




8.87 


U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 


26.24 


41.40 


24.49 


3.79 


1.64 


8.97 


0.37 


6.31 


8.79 


90 STATES. D.C. * P.R. 


26.23 


41.40 


24.91 


3.79 


1.69 


0.97 


0.36 


6.31 


9.79 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1967. 
(T4A3) 



B-45 



TABLE BC1 

NU*ER OF CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLD SERVED IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENTS 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1985-1986 

LEARNING DISAf -D 

*• -NUMBER 



STATE 



REGULAR 
CLASSES 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 



II 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
I NO I ANA 
ION* 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 



PUBLIC PRIVATE PUBLIC PRIVATE 
^SOURCE SEPARATE SEPARATE SEPARATE RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL 
_ROOM CLASSES FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY 



HOMEBOUND 
CORRECTIONAL HOSPITAL EN- 
FACILITY VIRONMENT 



2,656 
16 
3,446 
3,979 
2,696 
2,564 
1,367 
9 

16,652 
279 
2,452 
4,796 
4,512 
667 
219 
3,796 
2,113 
7,666 
662 
14,116 
3,916 
26,158 
4,792 
4,631 
546 
4,475 
2,179 
1,215 
6,272 
9,736 
7,335 
919 
14,625 
4,379 
22,866 
6,911 
13,165 
14,226 
326 
7,554 
1,857 
445 
5,571 
2,961 
5,667 
1,835 
6,546 
16,636 
5,849 
19,297 
1,599 
6 
186 



678 



26,587 
3,192 
22,615 
17,246 
141,377 
16,837 
26,144 
3,713 
1,669 
39,966 
26,427 
3,925 
4,266 
65,464 
25,318 
17,444 
16,862 
17,715 
13,686 
7,632 
13,955 
31,267 
23,693 
26,761 
13,165 
36,756 
2,366 
9,638 
5,665 
?,842 
36,117 
4,433 
78,648 
29,331 
539 
39,699 
18,484 
16,422 
37,279 
4,768 
2,561 
17,931 
4,261 
31,572 
126,366 
8,179 
2,218 
25,441 
12,8*3 
16,156 
11,655 
2,996 
6 
171 



2,684 



1,181 
974 
4,227 
1,632 
63,791 
1,639 
6,468 
1,216 
1,686 
13,461 
2,512 
1,616 
26 
27,178 
7,736 
3,492 
1,514 
1,963 
11,326 
757 
14,236 
9,156 
14,664 
2,313 
4,612 
4,868 
866 
966 
835 
1,685 
36,625 
524 
56,811 
3,544 
133 
9,967 
1,465 
1,319 
22,978 
636 
3,194 
3,549 
193 
6,668 
19,772 
1,664 
25 
12.239 
4,327 
1,944 
7,796 
531 
6 
363 



71 



0 


A 


0 


43 


A 
V 


6 




io 
\C 


6 


64 


H\ 

oo 


6 




O/ 1 


~ 


47 


J> 


2 


236 


226 


•JO 


533 




Ck 


153 


187 


Ck 

V 


531 




A 

V 


2 


2 


A 


0 


2 


3 


163 


9 


0 


1,812 


169 


15 


59 


0 
0 


0 


26 


16 




256 


0 


0 


1,627 


87 


57 


116 


1,347 


0 


1,365 


54 


16 


948 


1,369 
0 


294 


319 


37 


1,118 




6 


52 


e 


6 


6 


538 


35 


3 


6 


6 


6 


4 


6 


1 


e 


6 


6 


196 


1 


332 


1,233 


2 


19 


9 


6 


5,471 


586 


1 


16 


4 


45 


13 


1 


3 


76 


1,813 


6 


69 


9 


36 


17 


55 


2 


534 


1,170 


39 


361 


11 


6 


32 


63 


6 


93 


6 


6 


4 


1 


2 


164 


23 


6 


967 


8 


118 


14 


4 


6 


4 


7 


6 


489 


111 


18 


326 


42 


6 


8 


8 


6 


39 


1 


6 


8 


0 


2 


6 


0 


8 


6 


0 


6 




















27 


0 


8 


7,374 


10,693 


758 


7,347 


10,693 


758 



1 

8 

7 

14 
52 
2 
5 
1 
3 
6 
6 

10 
1 

0 
1 
11 

25 
6 

247 
0 



0 
0 
28 
14 
0 
154 
2 
1 

0 

19 
1 

88 
1 

10 

4 

2 
3 
3 
0 
23 
41 
2 
1 

0 

5 

0 

0 



4 

861 
797 



45 
9 
0 

75 
368 

22 
9 
2 

15 

89 
6 

15 
6 

14 
6 

8 

31 
53 

6 
199 
37 
97 
19 

7 

216 
8 
55 
46 
8 
87 
21 
768 
66 
6 
231 
6 
35 
114 
6 
6 
6 
1 

53 
1,361 
6 
6 

61 
126 

56 

19 
2 
6 
6 



4,256 
4,256 



6 
4 

6 
29 

16 
25 
12 
6 
53 
12 
6 
6 
22 
2 
26 
14 
57 
94 
62 
63 
321 
116 
156 
16 
9 
1 
6 
6 
4 
92 
1 

92 
11 

3 
23 
23 
38 
56 
25 
16 

6 

1 

31 
143 
35 

16 
22 
12 
12 
6 
1 
6 
6 



6 

1,731 
1,731 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1987. 
(T4A3) 



B-46 



PERCENT Of CHILDREN 3 • 



TABLE BC1 

21 YEARS OLD SERVED IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENTS 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1905-19*6 

LEARNING DISABLED 
PERCENT 



STATE 



_ PUBLIC PRIVATE PUBLIC PRIVATE HOCBOUNO 

REGULAR RESOURCE SEPARATE SEPARATE SEPARATE RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL CORRECTIONAL HOSPPAL EN- 
CLASSES ROOM CLASSES FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY VlfKUCNT 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IONA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

'il&SISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHK 

OKLAf AAA 

OREOON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNtSSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. It INSULAR AREAS 



6.66 

36.61 

9.66 
19.69 

2.82 
13.44 

6.43 
19.29 

8.36 
16.46 

1.26 
33.66 
92.19 

4.S9 

2.63 

1.61 
23.46 

9.?3 
22. M 

6.61 
31.96 

6.29 
46.99 
12.96 
21.23 

1.27 
96.89 
17.89 
19.61 
66.93 
13.96 
99.43 

6.64 
36.79 
66.34 
36.63 
29.97 
92.99 
16.66 

9.19 
96.92 

7.V2 

9.66 
12.61 

1.93 
37.67 
44.49 
14.99 
47. 36 
32.46 
34.39 
31.66 



99.90 
<6.46 
84.14 
76.44 
66.69 
78.29 
67.63 
94.66 
39.12 
61.79 
67.91 
52.9S 
46.43 
66.94 
74.96 
86.46 
66.66 
86.69 
39.18 
76.21 
31.61 
69.78 
36.19 
77.41 
66.87 
89.99 
36.39 
74.19 
73.69 
19.94 
42.63 
39.92 
94.89 
61.97 
16.63 
33.19 
66.36 
41.66 
46.74 
73.64 
18.71 
76.91 
86.78 
72.62 
83.94 
94.66 
93.7* 
36.36 
38.16 
96.37 
39.23 
37.97 



4.23 
14.16 
19.73 

4.76 
36.67 

7.62 
21.78 
17.91 
99.39 
26.71 
18.61 
13.71 

8.22 
27.62 
22.89 
16.42 

9.36 

ft.67 
3'. 89 

/.96 
32.29 
19.26 
22.62 

8.23 
18.39 
11.33 
19.61 

7.44 
16.73 
11.91 
41.08 

4.29 
39.62 

7.44 

2.62 
13.34 

9.49 

9.26 
36.69 
16.24 
23.96 
19.14 

3.93 
13.94 
12.67 

7.11 

6.61 
27.22 
12.84 
18.86 
26.22 
16.68 



6.66 
6.63 
8.66 
8.29 

6.22 
8.79 
7.89 
9.63 
8.8? 

8.ei 

0.68 
1.12 
1.63 
6.17 

8.16 
1.13 
3.87 
1.16 
3.41 
2.66 
6.96 
3.91 
6.24 
8.66 
6.84 
8.66 
6.61 
9.68 
6.46 
8.19 
3.82 
8.63 
8.26 
6.16 
6.26 
6.87 
8.76 
8.87 
8.24 
6.41 
6.66 
6.38 
6.64 
6.89 
6.16 
1.69 
6.99 
6.66 
6.13 
6.16 



6.66 
8.68 
8.64 
8.36 
6.32 
8.16 
8.76 
8.87 
3.32 
6.69 
8.81 
8.63 
8.86 
6.17 
8.68 
8.68 
8.66 
8.86 
8.26 
13.49 
8.12 
2.88 
8.66 

6.66 

1.29 
8.66 
6.63 
6.86 
2.66 
1.73 
6.87 
8.41 
6.81 
6.62 
2.43 
8.63 
6.22 
1.93 
6.16 
6.47 
6.86 
6.62 
6.69 
6.81 
6.63 
6.17 
6.29 
6.12 
6.86 

a. 86 

6.66 



6.66 
6.68 



8.61 
6.12 
6.86 
8.86 
6.68 
6.68 
6.64 
6.66 
8.62 
8.86 
8.66 
8.66 
8.86 
6.17 
8.86 
8.62 
6.62 
6.66 
8.86 
8.66 
8.66 
8.86 
8.86 
8.66 
6.61 
6.66 
6.86 
6.66 
8.69 
8.66 
6.66 
6.11 
6.61 
8.69 
6.19 
8.66 
8.66 
8.04 
6.66 
6.68 



8.64 



6.64 



6.86 

6.81 
8.63 
6.63 

6.67 
6.16 
6.63 
6.16 
6.66 
8.61 



8.61 
8.86 

6.66 

6.66 
8.63 
8.26 
8.81 
8.92 



8.66 
6.86 
6.66 
6.36 
6.62 
8.66 
6.11 
6.66 
6.62 
8.66 
8.67 
6.66 
8.12 
6.62 
6.67 
6.62 
6.64 
6.61 



8.96 
8.69 
9.81 
e.61 
6.66 
8.16 



8.16 
6.13 
6.86 
6.34 
6.19 
6.18 
8.63 
6.63 
6.49 
6.14 
6.06 
8.26 
8.67 
8.61 
8.86 

8.69 
6.14 
6.16 
6.66 
0.49 
8.66 
8.19 
8.69 
8.63 
8.49 
6.11 
6.49 
6.99 
6.66 
8.12 
8.17 
8.49 
6.13 
6.66 
8.31 
8.68 
8.14 
6.19 



8.62 
8.12 
8.89 



6.14 
8.37 
8.28 
8.66 
8.64 



6.66 
8.66 
8.66 
8.13 

8.87 
8.98 
8.18 
8.66 
8.98 
8.69 



8.62 
8.61 
9.60 
8,60 
8.26 
8.28 
8.62 
8.14 
8.68 
8.17 
8.46 
8.69 
8.62 
8.61 



8.64 
8.13 
8.61 
8.66 
8.62 
8.66 
8.63 
6.60 
8.19 
8.67 
6.46 
8.67 
8.68 
8.62 
8.67 
8.60 
8.23 
8.30 
8.69 
8.64 
8.87 
8.66 
8.62 



24.92 


23.36 


32.18 


8.66 


6.66 


6.66 


6.86 


6.66 


9.66 
























































23.67 


72.77 


2.48 


6.94 


6.66 


6.66 


8.lT 




6.66 


19.29 


61.86 


21.69 


6.93 


6.94 


6.64 


8.64 


6.23 


8.60 


19.27 


61.79 


21.67 


9.93 


6.94 


6.64 


6.64 


6.23 


8.60 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1967. 
(T4A3) 



B-47 



TABLE BCt 

^ Of CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLO SERVED IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENViRCWS 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1985-1966 



SPEECH IMPAIRED 
NUMBER 



STATE 



REGULAR RESOURCE 
CLASSES ROOM 



~ JSJ*- 10 PRIVATE PUBLIC PRIVATE HOMEBOUND 
^{SSI SWWK WANS ^VXSVJS- «S!2ENTiAL CORRECTIONAL ho^alen- 
CUSSES FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY FACIUTY FACILITY VIRONMENT 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

OEtAKARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HANAI I 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IQW 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRCIfc.A 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WfOMING 

AMERICAN SMOA 

GUM! 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 



1.846 
52 
7.273 
88.407 
3.490 
1.116 
863 
1.316 
30.963 
106 
2.189 
1.898 
63.532 
39.277 
13.811 
18.723 
16.996 
17.448 
2.782 
19.143 
2.55i 
33.675 
3.391 
13.989 
491 
4.828 
1.984 
2.531 
1.853 
98.866 
6.486 
22.263 
16,898 
3.991 
49.863 
14.297 
9.877 
49,138 
632 
3.884 
17.697 
383 
24.898 
1.964 
4.949 
2.681 
19.993 
12.186 
13.477 
16.914 
2.882 
2 
112 



1.377 



19.477 
698 
19.649 
1.984 
1.622 
1.829 
9.289 
989 
2 

H. 379 
21.296 

19 
1.627 
1.988 
8 
78 
447 
8..VJ7 
1.711 
1.933 
2.197 
29.333 
249 
12.987 
2.283 
26.992 
98 
8.793 
194 
278 
438 

I. 787 
3.018 

18.988 
96 

0 

12.481 
636 
7.845 
374 
90 
1.879 
4.223 
2.831 
61 .863 
3.381 
169 
8.368 
969 
226 
1.369 
918 
37 
71 



125 
323 
636 
113 

5.223 
452 

3.901 
88 
192 
734 
194 
183 
974 

4.489 
6 
901 
283 
368 

2.020 
719 

3.109 

9.967 

8.982 
678 
745 

1.381 
419 
728 
332 
728 

1.404 
»39 

8.767 
285 
276 

0 

343 
353 
717 
29v 
116 
116 
774 
984 

2.545 
85 
170 
293 

1.882 
144 
982 
118 
9 
14 



U.S. ft INSULAR AREAS 741.678 289.943 
98 STATES. D.C. ft P.R. 740,179 289,839 



9 

62.198 
62.136 



0 

299 
13 
36 

162 
92 
6 
91 
43 

e 

6 

14 

735 
344 

172 
323 
286 
104 
689 
618 
448 
1.716 
328 
9 
2 
9 
100 
0 

96 
363 
1.112 

99 

41 
9 
131 

90 
299 
367 



93 
448 
6 
6 

378 

0 

25 
88 
24 
1 

0 



0 

18 
61 
14 

iei 

71 
89 
0 
9 
24 

0 
0 
0 

24 
0 

0 

137 
2 
12 
1.097 
189 
893 



76 
407 

%f 

0 
0 

87 
431 
44 
2.878 
19 
4 

9.388 
4 

93 
9 

41 
6 



14 
19 
12 
39 
3 
132 
6 
8 

0 
0 
0 



0 0 

9.746 16.359 
9.739 16.359 



9 
9 

e 
0 

0 
8 

e 

6 

36 

0 

e 

0 

21 

0 

4 

191 
O 

0 
0 

2 



442 



726 
726 



0 
0 
0 
0 

e 

7 

0 
0 

C 
0 

9 

0 

12 
0 

0 

9 
9 
0 

2 
169 

0 



23 



229 
?29 



1 
1 

e 
0 

168 

e 

2 

e 
e 

3 

e 
e 

0 

4 

23 

e 

2 
4 

0 

7 
24 
0 

2 

e 

2 
3 



0 
18 
6 

30 
43 
9 
43 

e 

2 
7 



12 
5 



415 
415 



e 
e 

3 

9 
8 

1 

e 

39 

e 

2 
1 

11 
8 
37 
123 
3 
63 
122 
49 
209 
367 
*«u 
2 
22 
11 
9 

e 

49 

2 

e 

1 

39 
25 

e 

32 
11 
542 
21 
9 

e 

3 
23 
21 
56 
220 
14 

0 

56 

e 
i 

O 



0 

2,283 
2,283 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1 . 1987. 
(T4A3) 



B-48 

30 i 



TABLE BC1 

PERCENT OF CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLD SERVED IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENTS 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1905-1906 

SPEECH IMPAIRED 

H PERCENT K 

PUBLIC PRIVATE PUBLIC PRIVATE HOMEBOUND 
REGULAR RESOURCE SEPARATE SEPARATE SEPARATE RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL CORRECTIONAL HOSPITAL EN- 
STATE CLASSES ROOM CLASSES FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY VIRONMENT 



ALABAMA 


8.88 


99.36 


6.64 


6.88 


6.68 


8.88 


6.88 


6.61 


8.88 


ALASKA 


90.72 


22.96 


16.49 


6.63 


6.96 


6.88 


6.68 


6.83 


6.68 


ARIZONA 


8.49 


93.16 


9.96 


6.11 


8.71 


6.68 


6.68 


6.68 


6.68 


ARKANSAS 


61.33 


16.82 


1.26 


6.48 


6.16 


6.88 


6.68 


6.68 


6.83 


CALIFORNIA 


92.99 


1.78 


9.47 


— 


6.11 


— 


— 


6.18 


«- 


COLORADO 


68.91 


22.83 


9.64 


2.82 


6.89 


6.68 


6.88 


6.88 


6.11 


CONNECTICUT 


16.66 


989/ 


37.28 


8.98 


6.61 


6.69 


6.67 


6.62 
6.86 


6.86 


DELAWARE 


96.83 


34.76 


6.88 


6.41 


6.88 


6.88 


6.88 


6.67 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


86.24 


8.13 


9.96 


3.34 


6.33 


6.88 


6.88 


a 


6.88 


FLORIDA 


71.9? 


26.46 


1.39 


6.86 


6.64 


6.88 


6.68 


6.vi 


6.67 
6.88 


GEORGIA 


6.86 


96.43 


6.71 


8.88 


8.68 


6.88 


8.68 


6.88 


HAWAII 


91.48 


6.88 


7.71 


8.88 


6.88 


6.88 


6.66 


6.88 


6.86 


IDAHO 


49.61 


39.94 


14.69 


6.34 


6.68 


6.88 


8.68 


6.88 


6.62 


ILLINOIS 


89.73 


2.61 


6.34 


1.64 


6.63 


6.81 


6.62 


6.61 


6.82 


INDIANA 


96.98 


8.88 


6.88 


6.67 


6.83 


6.69 


6.88 


6.86 


6.88 


IONA 


99.46 


8.97 


3.66 




6.88 


8.88 


— 


— 


6.27 


KANSAS 


98.83 


3.79 


1.72 


1.46 


1.16 


9.68 


8.66 


6.86 


1.84 


KENTUCKY 


69.31 


32.83 


1.36 


1.24 


6.81 


6.68 


8.88 


6.61 


6.61 


LOUISIANA 


61.21 


7.96 


9.46 


6.96 


8.66 


6.16 


8.68 


6.82 
6.68 


6.29 


MAINE 


41.42 


28.76 


16.78 


1.99 


19.74 


6.68 


6.88 


1.62 


MARYLAND 


79.93 


6.91 


12.27 


2.72 


6.73 


6.82 


6.61 


6.63 


6.19 


MASSACHUSETTS 


6.29 


69.76 


19.28 


2.88 


2.89 


6.62 


6.92 
6.68 


6.86 


6.68 


MICHIGAN 


77.97 


6.96 


19.94 


1.89 


6.88 


6.88 


6.68 


6.86 


MINNESOTA 


16.49 


68.47 


3.69 


9.33 


— 


6.68 


— 


6.61 


6.69 


MISSISSIPPI 


79.72 


13.4? 


4.48 


1.94 


6.45 


6.68 


6.81 


6.88 


6.61 


MISSOURI 


1.97 


92.48 


4.93 


6.88 


1.42 


6.61 




6.61 


6.86 


MONTANA 


88.39 


2.19 


9.11 


6.84 


6.88 


6.88 


6.88 
6.68 


6.67 


6.24 


NEBRASKA 


17.48 


74.61 


6.88 


6.88 


6.68 


6.68 


6i88 


6^88 


NEVADA 


88.17 


6.19 


16.92 


3.17 


6.68 


6.68 


6.68 


6.88 


6.68 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


61.73 


9.26 


24.16 


8.88 


2.98 


6.68 


6.36 


6.68 


T.63 


new ven^c i 


96.83 


V» ft 




a ao 


A 71 


6.88 


6.88 


6.83 


6.68 


NEW MEXICO 


«!u 


16.16 


9.C3 


3.22 


6.47 


6.68 


6.68 


6.66 


6.88 


NEW YORK 


61.71 


6.36 


18.76 


3.86 


7.98 


6.62 


6.61 


6.86 


6.68 


NORTH CAROLINA 


99.46 


39.21 


6.76 


8.22 


6.86 


6.88 


6.88 


6.16 
6.88 


6.11 


NORTH DAKOTA 


89.79 


1.42 


6.98 


1.84 


6.18 


6.83 


6.63 


6.63 
6.68 


OHIO 


82.69 


6.88 


6.88 


8.88 


17.23 


6.68 


6.88 


6.86 


OKLAHOMA 


92.32 


49.88 


1.26 


6.46 


6.81 


6.88 


6.68 


8.08 


8.12 


OREGON 


89.94 


9.79 


3.21 


6.46 


6.48 


6.88 


6.68 


6.82 


6.16 


PENNSYLVANIA 


89.38 


12.16 


1.24 


8.36 


6.88 


6.88 


6.68 


8.61 


6.94 


PUERTO RICO 


36.41 


21.94 


16.94 


21.14 


2.36 


6.48 


6.68 


6.88 


1.21 
6.88 


RHOOE ISLAND 


93.41 


2.88 


3.61 


6.88 


6.19 


6.88 


6.68 


6.68 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


89.67 


9.94 


6.99 


8.88 


6.88 
6.88 


6.88 


6.68 


6.68 


6.68 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


9.71 


79.63 


14.68 


6.88 


6.68 


6.68 


6.88 


6.86 


TENNESSEE 


98.83 


7.34 


2.11 


8.34 


6.89 


6.68 


6.68 


6.84 


6.86 


TEXAS 


2.34 


92.46 


3.88 


6.66 


6.81 


8.66 


e.ee 


6.61 


6.63 


UTAH 


96.84 


39.29 


1.61 


6.67 


6.14 


6.88 


6.68 


6.88 


6.69 


VERMONT 


88.96 


9.24 


9.27 


8.19 


1.21 


6.88 


6.71 


6.68 


6.82 


VIRGINIA 


68.76 


28.88 


1.61 


1.28 


8.61 


6.68 


6.88 


6.81 


6.69 


WASHINGTON 


82.38 


4.88 


12.79 


6.88 


6.98 


6.61 


6.88 


6.68 


6.88 


WEST VIRGINIA 


96.71 


>.62 


1.83 


6.16 


6.84 


6.88 


6.68 


6.88 


6.42 


WISCONSIN 


69.A9 


7.39 


2.72 


6.43 


6.88 


6.68 


6.88 


6.68 


6.88 


WYOMING 


79.19 


19.44 


4.43 


6.98 


6.88 


6.68 


6.84 


6.88 


6.84 
6.88 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


9.88 


92.98 


6.88 


2.98 


8.88 


6.68 


6.88 


e.ee 


GUAM 


94.89 


36.84 


7.11 


6.88 


6.88 


6.88 


6.88 


6.88 


6.88 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 




















TRUST TERRITORIES 




















VIRGIN ISLANDS 




















BU. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


188.88 


6.88 


6.68 


8.88 


6.88 


6.88 


6.88 




6.88 


U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 


66.29 


29.94 


9.99 


6.67 


1.46 


9.96 


6.82 


6.64 


6.28 


98 STATES, D.C. * P.R. 


66.22 


29.97 


9.96 


6.67 


1.46 


6.86 


6.8* 


8.84 


6.28 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1967. 
(T4A3) 
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TABLE BC1 



IMBffl OF CHILDREN 3-21 JJ^^ SB^ I N DIFFOTJT enjCATIOMM. Etf/lfKMCNTS 
IMilfW YEAH 1985*1986 

« MENTALLY RETAROED 

NUMBE* 



STATE 



REGULAR RESOURCE SEPARATE 
CLASSES ROOM CLASSES 



PUBLIC PRIVATE PUBLIC PRIVATE HOMEBOUND 
fEfuS StftJS ^iSRTl^ «|!SCNT>AL CORRECTIONAL HOSPJTALDf- 
FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY VIRONMENT 



ALASKA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECT I CUT 
DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

OEOROIA 

HAWAI I 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

VCST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR A.XAS 

90 STATES, D.C. * P.R. 



52 

e 

1.982 
793 
99 
298 
68 
13 
286 
26 
17 
89 
155 
14 
41 
292 
991 
722 
8 

229 
2.393 
988 
198 
392 

36 
119 
789 

19 
477 

98 
192 

89 
1.934 

79 
823 
969 
167 
612 
391 

19 
1.436 

29 
321 

39 
149 
926 
259 
796 
737 
362 
9 
1 

76 



17 



16.868 

132 
1.198 
6.829 
947 
778 
368 
409 
99 
1.991 
6.761 
291 
749 
1.992 
2.484 
2.993 
636 
9.927 
1.391 
2.677 
849 
18.742 
2.721 
4,996 
3.787 
4,789 
246 
3.488 
269 
94 
399 
984 
2.876 
11.989 
263 
6.394 
9.296 
623 
6,793 
6.288 
63 
7.526 
676 
9.642 
6.264 
719 
948 
2.692 
1.377 
3.999 
3.622 
184 
95 
199 



184 



21.932 
296 
4.199 
3.799 
24,878 
3.966 
2.794 
424 
619 
19.111 
18.396 
1.917 
1.969 
29.977 
16.791 
9.297 
4.738 
7.997 
6.192 
1.292 
2.323 
9.981 
6.426 
3.497 
6.192 
18.976 
899 
364 
346 
286 
9.379 
1.987 
17.181 
6.297 
1.239 
39.726 
9.963 
891 
29.493 
6.891 
922 
7.919 
973 
6.811 
16.946 
2.146 
1.824 
18.667 
9.482 
4.972 
6.491 
287 
6 
398 



174 



22 


9 


199 


9 


16 


9 


9 


9 


98 


191 


1 


4 


294 


1 ,234 


*62 


6 


JT 


276 


— 


— 


273 


139 


87 


9 


614 


128 


195 


73 


390 


1 


1 


7 


416 


173 


19 


34 


6. 121 


961 


121 


99 




7 


416 


23 




19 


42 
9 


9 


287 


9 


9 


3.867 


1 ,982 


39 


376 


2.962 


9 


19 


64 




28 


139 


— 


348 


4d 


93 


9 


1 .991 


6 


188 


7 


2.944 


298 


729 


9 


213 


391 


114 


22 


3.929 


198 


To 


46 


* VKfc 




176 


146 
8 




? 


9 


4,382 




199 




934 


17 


2 


10 


2.196 


348 


193 




92 


9 


9 


9 


13 


1 


96 


293 


399 


9 


9 


1 


8 

1.313 


197 


3 


29 


893 


649 


28 
8 


189 


99 


61 


6.246 


1,957 


434 


366 


2.869 


174 


121 


76 


66 


12 


66 


4 


396 


147 


6,929 


9 


321 


3 


939 


1 


124 


9 


1 


1 


4,331 


1,784 


321 


259 


4.997 


336 


14 


51 


2 


213 


23 


16 


1.964 


169 


949 


3 


6 


29 


49 


82 


797 


297 


297 


8 


2,617 


299 


2,897 


152 
8 


399 


8 


214 


2 


6 


9 


22 


1,232 


46 


269 


39 
8 


838 


224 


114 


799 


Z 


197 


9 


1,242 


4 


281 


9 


91 


7 


96 


19 
9 


42 


8 


8 


86 


8 


8 


1 


























6 


1 


8 


96 



132 
9 
1 

31 
16 

4 
15 

1 

21 
365 
9 
2 
5 
9 
9 

4 

3 
51 
9 

19 
22 
18 

9 
24 
49 

2 
15 



21 
5 
169 

45 
1 

237 
1 
9 
64 
25 
2 
6 
1 

14 

275 



38 
62 
39 
9 

2 



19,242 167,167 366,918 66,882 12,993 18,376 2,332 
19,146 166,799 366,346 66,746 12.952 16.376 2,239 



1.881 
1.881 



9 

1 
9 

27 

7 
33 
13 
9 
199 
31 
19 
74 
16 
21 
99 
14 
199 
169 
2 
22 
192 
138 
194 
89 
39 
86 
9 
1 
2 
14 
2 
66 
39 
31 
84 
33 
6 
189 
339 
9 

72 

2 
26 
128 
46 
41 
46 

3 
24 

3 

9 

0 

9 



9 

2.691 
2.691 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1 , 1987. 
(T4A3) 



B-SO 
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TABLE BC1 

PERCENT O r CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLD SERVED IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL cNVIRONMENTS 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1985-1906 

MENTALLY RETARDED 

I PE RCENT ► 

PUBLIC PRIVATE PUBLIC PRIVATE HOMEBOUNO 
REGULAR RESOURCE SEPARATE SEPARATE SEPARATE RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL 'XJRRECTIONAL HOSPITAL EN— 



STATE 


CLASSES 


ROOM 


CLASSES FACILITY FACILITY 


FACILITY 


FACILITY 


FACILITY 


VIRONkC 


ALABAMA 


e.ee 


32.87 


66.33 


6.97 


9.66 


6.33 


0.96 


6.46 


8.66 


ALASKA 


6.66 


27.96 


61 .86 


3.76 


6.66 


6.66 


6.96 


8.66 


6.21 


ARIZONA 


6.86 


21.97 


73.83 


1 .64 


3.44 


6.82 


6.67 


8.62 


6.68 


ARKANSAS 


7.38 


96.27 


27.67 


2.16 


9.96 


2.96 


6.64 


8.23 


6.26 


CALIFORNIA 


2.66 


2.89 


94. 11 


** 


1 .96 




** 


8.66 


** 


COLORADO 


1.29 


17.91 


69.73 


6.21 


2.96 


1.96 


8.11 


6.69 


8.16 


CONNECTICUT 


6.48 


8.92 


62.99 


14.21 


2.96 


2.43 


1.69 


8.39 


8.76 


DELAWARE 


3.96 


28.28 


27.97 


JO. 79 


8.87 


6.87 


9.46 


8.87 


6.89 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


1.66 


7.19 


44.46 


36.18 


12.49 


8.72 


2.49 


1.92 


6.66 


FLORIDA 


1.17 


6.92 


61 .94 


29.99 


9 *XA 

mi* JO 


8.99 


8.28 


1.96 


6.78 


GEORGIA 


e.u 


37.91 


97.91 


9 7ft 

mi* IV 


o.o* 


2.39 


8.13 


8.68 


6.17 


HAWAI 1 


1.18 


28.21 


78.62 


9. IV 


1 aA 


2.92 


6.66 


8.14 


6.69 


IDAHO 


2.69 


23.49 


62.26 


9.99 


■J.OO 


9.99 


6.66 


8.16 


2.34 


ILLINOIS 


6.64 


6.99 


73.98 


13.96 


J.OV 


6.12 


1.32 


6.63 


8.66 


INDIANA 


8.66 


11.13 


/9.VJ 


19. JO 


o.oo 


9.94 


6.29 


8.68 


6.69 


IOWA 


8.34 


21.42 


iO* *9 




A 9^ 
O.&J 


1.19 




— 


9.41 


KANSAS 


3.32 


19.49 


77 M 

II • Q¥ 


ft 79 

9. IC 


/o 


1.93 


6.66 


6.67 


9.23 


KENTUCKY 


5.19 


91.11 


JO 9# 


9.62 


6.64 


6.97 


6.64 


6.62 


9.96 


LOUISIANA 


6.&S 


11.62 


*11 A1 
91 . #1 


91 9#t 


1 .74 


6.66 


9.64 


8.43 


1.41 


MAINE 


8.68 


97.31 


27.66 


#.99 


7i91 


2.44 


8.47 


6.66 


6.64 


MARYLAND 


3.09 


11.69 


31 .88 


48.43 


2^72 


1 .67 


6.66 


6.26 


8.38 




8.29 


69.78 


19.28 


1*99 


2*, 89 


6.62 


6.92 


8.66 


8.67 


MICHIGAN 


3.67 


16.96 


9<<«9J 


29.81 


9.99 


8.66 


6.86 


6.11 


6.66 


MINNESOTA 


1 .94 


32.37 


28.26 


39.41 




6.89 




8.86 


1 .97 


MISSISSIPPI 


3.29 


34.42 


36! 28 


4.*89 


6.19 


8.62 


6.69 


6.22 


8.77 


MISSOURI 


8.28 


26.29 


98.87 


12.66 


1.91 


1.66 




8.22 


6.19 


MONTANA 


8.42 


17.41 


63.62 


3.66 


6.68 


6.64 


9.99 


8.14 


6.69 


NEBRASKA 


16.81 


79.76 


V.38 


8.26 


8.62 


1.14 


4.12 


8.36 


9.69 


NEVADA 


1.92 


26.89 


39.66 


36.37 


6.86 


8.96 


9.16 


8.68 


9.*9 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


43.84 


6.64 


26.29 


8.96 


18.11 


6.28 


2.67 


6.66 


5.16 


NEW JERSEY 


1 .89 


3 99 


62.94 


19.28 


9.34 


7.91 


6.33 


8.24 


6.16 


NEW MEXICO 


4.12 


36.93 


43.98 


7.47 


2.62 


3.27 


6.68 


8.26 


6.66 


NEW YORK 


6.26 


6.81 


96.89 


27.89 


6.42 


1.42 


1.21 


6.92 


6.22 


NORTH CAROLINA 


C.44 


48.33 


34.67 


8.69 


6.73 


6.91 


6.32 


8.19 


6.16 


NORTH DAKOTA 


4.82 


19.89 


78.57 


3.79 


6.69 


3.79 


6.23 


8.66 


1.78 


OHIO 


1.96 


12.66 


67.83 


9.79 


9.28 


16.94 


8.68 


8.49 


6.12 


OKLAHOMA 


7.92 


43.19 


41.96 


2.64 


9.82 


4.42 


6.61 


0.61 


6.27 


OREGON 


9.17 


34.19 


46.98 


6.81 


8.49 


9.69 


8.69 


8.66 


8.33 


PENNSYLVANIA 


1.94 


17.69 


63.99 


18.87 


4.48 


8.81 


8.69 


6.16 


8.49 


PUERTO RICO 


1.32 


36.34 


38.89 


28.18 


1.47 


8.96 


8.22 


6.11 


1.49 


RHODE ISLAND 


1.19 


4.96 


72.89 


8.16 


16.84 


1.62 


1.26 


8.16 


8.71 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


7.84 


41.97 


49.96 


9.81 


8.92 


2.97 


6.62 


6.68 


6.39 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


1.9k 


93.29 


34.83 


6.49 


1.76 


2.96 


4.96 


8.66 


9.12 


TENNESSEE 


2.68 


.1.61 


91.96 


9.17 


1.93 


1.93 


8.69 


8.09 


6.17 


TEXAS 


8.12 


22.68 


98.19 


9.89 


9.98 


7.69 


6.93 


8.97 


6.49 


UTAH 


4.86 


19.98 


66.19 


6.99 


6.66 


6.66 


8.68 


8.66 


1.39 


VERMONT 


24.34 


24.99 


47.39 


8.89 


8.28 


8.66 


1.62 


8.66 


1.96 


VIRGINIA 


1.67 


17.61 


69.76 


8.66 


8.36 


1.76 


8.26 


8.29 


8.31 


WASHINGTON 


8.82 


19.69 


62.31 


9.43 


2.99 


1.36 


6.66 


8.76 


6.63 


WEST VIRGINIA 


7.27 


39.82 


49.89 


6.96 


6.82 


i.eo 


8.68 


8.38 


8.24 


WISCONSIN 


3.81 


36.19 


94.83 


18.34 


6.63 


2.34 


8.66 


8.87 


8.62 


WfQlING 


1.39 


28.48 


44.43 


7.89 


1.66 


14.66 


1.99 


8.31 


8.68 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


9.72 


68.84 


8.88 


36.43 


6.66 


8.66 


8.68 


8.66 


6.68 


GUAM 


11.79 


16.42 


98.73 


12.99 


8.66 


8.96 


8.19 


8.66 


8.66 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 




















TRUST TERRITORIES 




















VIRGIN ISLANDS 




















BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


3.71 


39.8? 


37.99 


1.31 


8.22 


6.66 


26.96 




6.66 


U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 


2.92 


29.33 


99.96 


16.13 


1.96 


2.78 


6.39 


6.27 


6.41 


9t STATES, O.C. * P.R. 


2.9. 


29.32 


99.92 


18.13 


1.91 


2.79 


8.34 


6.27 


6.41 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1987. 
(V4A3) 



B-51 



NUMBER OF CHILDREN 3 



+- 



TABLE BC1 

21 X£L°ISL%**& IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENTS 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1969-1966 

EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 
NUMBER 



STATE 



f- 

REGULAR RESOURCE SEPARATE SEPARATE SEPARAtl RESU»mAL RE^DENTWL CORRECTIONAL WKPOALeS- 
CLASSES ROOM CLASSES FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY IvElLITY^ VJRONMENT 



ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

OELAKMRE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORID A 

GEORGIA 

NANA 1 1 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

ION* 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAI*? 

UAL. *D 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 



9 

34 
• 

42 
397 
1.691 
849 
399 
9 

1.119 
119 
71 
89 

1.299 
112 
244 
449 
29 
367 
6 
317 

1.321 

9.769 
856 
29 
116 
226 
363 
92 
686 
667 
969 
787 

1.494 
219 
317 
127 
621 
968 
112 
236 
274 
47 
264 
966 

4.996 
196 
683 
918 
919 

1.971 
161 



4.143 
198 
1.949 
189 
473 
3.981 
3.961 
1.198 
18 
7.795 
19.894 
124 
148 
6,274 
1.973 
2.913 
1.418 
1.939 
699 
1.494 
374 
12.112 
9.442 
3.891 
116 
4.428 
148 
1.374 
998 
193 
2.997 
633 
8.634 
2.479 
82 
412 
249 
973 
4,996 
239 
172 
3.236 
238 
768 
8.869 
9.229 
175 
1,495 
733 
669 
7,396 
199 
9 
5 



1.219 
133 
T.894 
229 
6.992 
2.289 
4,167 
536 
287 
7,332 
3.953 
299 
248 
13.316 
1.929 
3.594 
1.968 
792 
2.826 
1.366 
1.144 
3.954 
6.911 
1,174 
161 
3.C97 
178 
169 
223 
227 
9.279 
1.249 
22.467 
2.224 
62 
3.179 
842 
687 
7.426 
847 
496 
2.919 
84 
1.996 
7.991 
1.429 
14 
3.619 
1.672 
713 
1.617 
281 
9 
29 



94 

22 
1 

19 

146 
864 
391 
229 

1.479 
443 
9 
32 

3.883 
319 

292 
432 
373 
481 
1.273 
366 
2.392 
1.*2 
7 
61 
9 
9 
179 
3 

1.897 
31 
6.719 
494 
19 
3.161 
64 
69 
1.669 
229 
2 
169 
4 
136 
1.993 
32J 
94 
369 
249 
71 
399 
17 
1 
3 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 32.749 129,944 132.799 32.996 

99 STATES. D.C. * P.R. 32.716 124.991 132.683 32.994 



26 



88 



82 



61 
9 
49 
28 
2.292 
37 
834 
5 
74 
64 
9 
2 
9 

2.417 
9 
36 
33 
28 
39 
19 
366 
933 
9 

4 

933 
9 
9 
9 
211 
3.422 
99 
2.317 
19 
3 
16 
11 
73 
2,468 
19 
169 
1 
22 
22 
91 
46 
12 
273 
64 
9 
6 
6 



16,692 
16.692 



129 
13 
9 
8 

21 
99 
47 
14 
199 
294 
11 
9 
943 
132 
137 
279 
296 
297 
176 
216 
113 
229 
72 
9 
9 
94 
9 
9 
17 
326 
69 
847 
311 
11 
188 
99 
13 
391 
2 
9 
62 
22 
266 
179 
171 
9 
312 
84 
32 
73 
23 



1 

6.711 
6.796 



29 
5 
371 
24 

274 
826 

23 
163 
196 
9 

39 

41 
317 

34 

191 
194 

93 
497 
151 

96 



17 

3 
49 

2 
194 
29 

9 

3.689 
99 
16 
9 
199 
31 
469 
9 
73 
49 
136 
14 
113 
1 

33 
336 

19 
9 
1 

36 



61 
6.739 
8,649 



296 
8 
99 

1 

28 
181 
1.969 
136 
7 

178 
9 
17 
9 

799 



366 

2 
78 
111 
67 
14 
36 



63 
92 
42 
14 
13 
229 
49 
1.999 
119 
9 
41 
9 
42 
391 
19 
61 
9 
12 
22 
199 
2 
9 
193 
63 
99 
73 
34 



6.219 
6.219 



194 

12 
9 
13 

248 
494 
199 
9 
10 
il 
26 
13 
99 
17 
99 
6 
69 
63 
262 
69 
124 
49 
1.186 
9 
49 
9 
173 
9 
3 
288 
1 

693 
233 
2 
214 
27 
32 
142 
86 
18 
33 
11 
34 
3.196 
219 
9 
172 
19 
19 
14 
4 
9 
9 



1 

6,618 
8.617 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 
(T4A3) 



1987. 



B-52 



ERLC 
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TABLE BC1 

PERCENT OF CHILDREN 3-2! YEARS OLD SERVED IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENTS 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1969-1900 

EMOTIONALLY OISTURBED 
4 PERCENT ■ 



PUBLIC 



STATE 



CLASSES ROOM 



ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

NAHM I 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

VEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

• U.S. ft INSULAR AREAS 

58 STATES, D.C. ft P.R. 



10.15 
0.00 
7.87 
4.32 
19.06 
0.07 
13.98 
0.00 
0.11 
9.78 
12.93 
14.23 
4.28 
3.08 
4.01 
8.92 
1.08 
9.14 
9.00 
7.93 
8.29 
28.97 
9.98 
8.99 
1.39 
34.14 
19.34 
9.30 
48.48 
4.97 
31.81 
1.89 
20.30 
91.89 
4.22 
9.30 
28.96 
9.09 
8.94 
19.18 
4.89 
8.13 
10.48 
2.67 
39.38 
40.08 
9.20 
24.14 
29.02 
13.90 
22.49 
0.00 
9.76 



68.84 

31.64 
44.74 
39.39 

9.19 
42.28 
28.11 
42 31 

2.27 
42.47 
70.97 
22.59 
26.33 
21.77 
29.91 
33.11 
31.62 
37.68 
17.49 
39.09 

9.39 
85.70 
27.33 
41.94 
34.22 
53.67 
21.19 
86.93 
91.98 
19.78 
17.92 
20.66 
17.23 
33.63 
28.29 

9.46 
17.94 
26.74 
22.97 
17.54 
13.89 
99.47 
41.16 
30.16 
41.90 
49.62 
35.79 

19.69 

19.27 
32.07 
85.07 
21.62 

6.06 

12.20 



20.11 
39.70 
43.68 
41.20 
09.30 
27.20 
32.89 
20.96 
36.24 
40.16 
23.34 
47.18 
44.13 
46.21 
93.09 
59.12 
34.96 
28.87 
90.29 
36.72 
28.61 
19.28 
30.18 
12.95 
47.49 
37.12 
26.89 

6.97 
22.73 
16.00 
36.17 
41.03 
46.24 
30.22 
19.31 
42.16 
47.00 
32.06 
41.09 
49.35 
39.94 
34.52 
14.53 
40.00 
33.90 
12.39 

2.86 
48.02 
43.97 
34.74 
10.07 
39.19 

0.00 
00.98 



7.33 32.23 38.04 



8.85 
8.85 



33.78 
33.79 



39.88 
39.88 



1.56 
6.57 
0.02 
2.81 

1.74 
6.82 
11.51 
28.91 
8.05 
2.91 
0.00 
5.69 
13.47 
8.77 

8.5T 
15.75 

9.29 
11.30 
31.83 

2.00 
12.01 
21.05 

2.00 

9.73 



18.25 

0. 21 
12.36 

1. M2 
14.39 

5.49 
2.47 

42.04 
4.69 
3.22 
9.36 

16.78 
0.16 
2.90 
0.69 
5.40 
4.74 
2.62 

11.04 
5.24 
6.55 
3.45 
3.45 
2.37 
100.00 
7.32 



8.81 
8.81 



PRIVATE 


PUBLIC 


PRIVATE 




HOMEBOUND 


SEPARATE RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL CORRECTIONAL HOSPITAL EN- 


FACILITY 


rioil 1 TV 


r Af* 1 1 1 tv 


CAp 1 i 1 TV 




1 .91 


2. bo 




4.25 


1 .73 


0.00 


4.48 
0.00 


1 AO 
1 .4¥ 


9 \a 


3.56 


0.92 


8.56 


9 Aft 


0I00 


J. 79 


1 «3V 




0.19 


2.81 


24.93 






0*30 




0.44 




X 9A 


2.16 


2.95 


M. AA 

0.90 


a ta 

v, to 


It 19 




3! 19 


0.19 


1 aa 

1 .00 


v .00 


5.20 


4*.02 




1 .77 


20.96 


0.88 


0.00 
0.91 




a at 


0.55 


0*93 


a aa 


1.93 


0.00 


0.00 


0.07 


U.JO 

0.00 


2.00 


7*10 


3.10 


4.74 


oioo 


7*ja 


0.00 


2.31 


8.39 


1 AA 

1 .00 


1 !l0 


2.77 


0.20 


oioo 


4.18 


0.94 


0.00 


0.47 




2*29 






0.90 


0.74 


6.22 


9 94 


8.61 


0.10 


0*73 


9.33 


3.79 


0.07 


2.92 


v.o/ 


7*39 


2*32 


1.74 


1.97 


0.45 


4*. 13 


9*50 


2.61 


8.19 


9.15 


9.49 


3.78 


2.18 


1.73 


2.89 

0.00 


3.61 


0.52 


0.00 


0.07 


1.10 


0.00 


0.18 


0.23 




0.79 




0.00 


13.09 


1.18 


0.00 


5.01 


0.00 


1.47 


6.39 


0.00 




0.76 


0.54 


0.00 


8.16 


0.45 


7.85 


1.36 


0.00 


0.00 


2.07 


1.78 


7.31 


0.00 


0.91 


0.20 


1.43 


0.00 


14.87 


1.20 


7.33 


0.92 


0.21 


23.44 


2.23 


0.17 


1.54 


1.97 


1.05 


2.27 


0.00 


1.32 


0.03 


4.97 


1.82 


7.90 


2.27 


1.49 


0.26 


4.23 


1.22 


1.49 


3.17 


0.74 


2.72 


3.95 


2.22 


0.49 


0.21 


2.90 


0.00 


6.59 


2.85 


0.81 


6.99 


11.35 


0.00 


1.98 


3.90 


0.61 


1.45 


1.96 


1.49 


13.84 


1.09 


2.03 


1.97 


0.80 


0.76 


0.19 


0.00 


0.76 


6.10 


12.88 


0.00 


0.04 


6.92 


1.49 


0.02 


1.00 


0.77 


0.00 


0.97 


3.81 


3.81 


23.88 


2.06 


1.90 


0.87 


10.32 


0.56 


0.87 


1.35 


0.24 


0.80 


0.53 


0.71 


14.91 


0.40 


1.49 


0.01 


0.02 


1.88 


2.49 


0.00 


6.75 


0.00 


1.02 


3.08 


4.20 


4.55 


2.00 


2.32 


1.08 


2.21 


0.26 


1.00 


0.26 


0.00 


1.55 


0.24 


2.43 


0.49 


0.07 


0.60 


0.01 


0.09 


0.12 


0.84 


3.21 


5.02 
0.00 


A.74 
0.00 


0.56 

0.00 


0.00 
0.00 


0.00 

9.70 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.37 


29.67 




0.37 


4.91 


1.81 


2.36 


1.08 


2.33 


4.91 


1.81 


2.34 


1.08 


2.33 



DATA AS Of OCTOBER 1 , 1967. 
(T<A3) 



B-53 
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TABLE BC1 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLO SEKVEO IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENTS 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1965-1989 

HARD OF HEAR I NO * DEAF 
NUMBEf! — 



STATE 



+— 

PUBLIC PRIVATE PUBLIC PRIVATE frjaOOUNO 

REGULAR RESOURCE SEPARATE SEPARATE SEPARATE RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL CORRECTIONAL HOSPITAL .Jg- 
CLASSES ROOM CLASSES FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY VIRQf#£NT 



ALABAMA 


9 


794 


322 


3 


1 


743 


6 


2 


6 


ALASKA 


94 


41 


76 


4 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


ARIZONA 


2 


449 


197 


211 


2 


232 


9 


e 


9 


ARKANSAS 


97 


292 


79 


193 


9 


171 


4 


e 


2 


CALIFORNIA 


1,442 


198 


4,794 




39 


_ 




7 


— 


COLORADO 


278 


218 


239 


23 


7 


193 


2 


8 


9 


CONNECTICUT 


73 


239 


194 


71 


126 


3 


69 


5 


6 


DELAWARE 


22 


29 


12 


132 


1 


9 


2 


8 


1 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


3 


1 


36 


2 


9 


8 
468 


9 


e 


9 


FLORIDA 


186 


317 


1.157 


39 


13 


2 


21 


15 


GEORGIA 


21 


278 


195 


523 


8 


8 


9 


e 


8 


HARAI 1 


37 


96 


145 


23 


2 


6 


9 


8 


8 


IDAHO 


189 


99 


27 


12 


9 


8 


9 


8 


14 


ILLINOIS 


312 


946 


2,972 


142 


13 


8 


18 


9 


2 


INDIANA 


23 


261 


468 


133 


8 


237 


8 


9 


2 


IOWA 


223 


191 


367 




2 


163 






14 


KANSAS 


114 


126 


182 


9 


17 


297 


8 


8 


18 


KENTUCKY 


149 


227 


293 


119 


3 


397 


7 


8 


5 


LOUISIANA 


239 


239 


499 


174 


2 


439 


4 


6 


29 


MAINE 


118 


198 


23 


13 


19 


56 


8 


8 
1 


8 


MARYLAND 


469 


217 


213 


273 


2 


238 


2 


2 


MASSACHUSETTS 


196 


1.239 


364 


37 


54 


12 


11 


2 


12 


MICHIGAN 


699 


459 


1.195 


292 


9 


e 

178 


8 


9 


46 


MINNESOTA 


397 


497 


161 


234 






8 


33 


MISSISSIPPI 


49 


97 


125 


17 


9 


6 


8 


1 


8 


MISSOURI 


378 


322 


361 


299 


146 


192 




1 


2 


MONTANA 


63 


39 


29 


9 


9 


98 


8 


8 


1 


NEBRASKA 


68 


286 


32 


9 


2 


71 


8 


6 


8 


NEVADA 


7 


14 


127 


9 


1 


2 


8 
13 


8 


8 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


196 


29 


45 


2 


8 


9 


8 


8 


NEW JERSEY 


72 


266 


539 


212 


162 


399 


2 


3 


5 


NEW MEXICO 


132 


62 


92 


17 


5 


137 


8 


8 


8 


NEW YORK 


739 


728 


999 


629 


1.393 


194 


199 


3 


2 


NORTH CAROLINA 


779 


512 


299 


113 


8 


568 


8 


6 


6 


NORTH DAKOTA 


48 


27 


38 


9 


9 


33 


8 

e 


8 


5 


OHIO 


443 


223 


1.367 


282 


12 


119 


8 


4 


OKLAHOMA 


139 


236 


237 


45 


6 


135 


2 


8 

1 


8 


OREGON 


99 


37 


17 


1 


13 


3 


8 

257 


8 


PENNSYLVANIA 


1,428 


543 


643 


69 


365 


12 


6 


36 


PUERTO RICO 


84 


231 


1.924 


1.292 


24 


2 


25 


8 


29 


RHODE ISLAND 


36 


16 


18 


123 


2 


9 

183 


7 


8 
9 


8 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


269 


191 


321 


13 


9 


1 


11 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


19 


69 


32 


37 


9 


32 


8 
1 


9 


8 


TENNESSEE 


927 


353 


297 


181 


24 


335 


9 


2 


TEXAS 


139 


1.169 


2.261 


377 


97 


355 


42 


9 


44 

2 


UTAH 


163 


197 


262 


2 


9 


63 


8 
69 


8 


VERMONT 


96 


39 


9 


8 


9 


8 

236 


8 


5 


VIRGINIA 


313 


292 


493 


29 


2 


8 


8 


4 


WASHINGTON 


266 


336 


354 


6 


62 


153 


8 


8 


1 


WEST VIRGINIA 


121 


73 


133 


9 


8 


135 


3 


8 


3 


WISCONSIN 


339 


539 


133 


43 


9 


154 


8 


8 
1 


8 


WTCMINQ 


24 


78 


21 


2 


9 


4 


2 


8 


AMERICAN SAMOA 
GUAM 


9 


9 


9 


1 


9 


9 


8 

e 


8 


8 


2 


3 


24 


8 


9 


9 


8 


8 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 




















TRUST TERRITORIES 




















VIRGIN ISLANDS 




















BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


19 


1 


1 


1 


8 


2 


3 




9 


U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 


12.449 


13.973 


23.ei2 


6.296 


2,549 


7.992 


721 


83 


399 


99 STATES, D.C. ft P.R. 


12,419 


13,969 


22.978 


6,294 


2.549 


7,999 


718 


83 


399 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1987. 
(T4A3) 



B-54 
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TABLE BC1 

PERCENT Of CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLD SERVED IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENTS 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1963-1966 

HARD OT HEAR I NO * DEAF 
* PERCENT 



STATE 



PUBLIC PRIVATE 
.TEGULAR RESOURCE SEPARATE SEPARATE SEPARATE 
CLASSES ROOM CLASSES FACILITY FACILITY 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

OELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAA^SH I RE 

NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

56 STATES. D.C. * P.R. 



9.99 

34.99 
B.2B 

19.49 

22.29 
31.31 

9.7* 
19.95 

7.14 

9.34 

2.27 
13.96 
46.67 
15.59 

1.93 
24.49 
16.94 
13.92 
15.26 
27.44 
33.95 

8.27 
26.97 
26.61 
15.69 
24.99 
34.44 
14.62 

4.64 
61.96 

4.59 
29.66 
17.91 
35.95 
28.97 
16.66 
16.39 
57.89 
42.26 

3.99 
16.56 
27.14 

8.52 
32.33 

3.99 
23.66 
47.74 
24.43 
19.99 
24.95 
28.27 
18.46 

9.99 

6.99 



41.99 
22.16 
44.77 
31.61 

3.96 
24.32 
29.87 

9.13 

2.38 
14.21 
29.99 
21.13 
26.22 
16.53 
23.53 
16.39 
18.72 
22.96 
15.81 
46.90 
15.29 
65.66 
17.65 
33.31 
32.33 
21.32 
12.45 
61.51 

9.27 
11.37 
16.94 
13.93 
19.52 
23.49 
15.79 

9.19 
39.19 
21.64 
16.97 

9.22 

8.25 
19.27 
34.99 
21.66 
26.92 
28.99 
15.98 
15.77 
25.57 
15.95 
44.29 
58.46 

9.89 
19.34 



17.53 
41.66 
19.67 
12.36 
74.99 
29.17 
25.19 

5.48 
85.71 
51.86 
11.33 
54.72 
12.99 
62.73 
39.29 
39.88 
27.94 
29.39 
29.91 

5.81 
15.15 
19.29 
42.48 
19.79 
41.67 
23.91 
12.93 

6.86 
84.11 
17.65 
34.33 
29.67 
15.86 

9.17 
22.22 
55.89 
27.95 

9.94 
19.93 
37.62 

5.15 
32.39 
18.16 
12.76 
99.32 
36.93 

4.52 
38.49 
39.57 
27.42 
11.89 
16.15 
99.99 
82.76 



6.27 
2.16 
21.94 
16.43 

2.59 
9.22 

69.41 
4.76 
1.34 

56.42 
9.43 
5.33 
4.39 

12.81 

1.34 
16.93 
19.82 
3.49 
19.24 
1.96 
11.23 
15.68 
5.67 
13.25 
9.99 
9.99 
9.99 
9.78 
13.59 
3.82 
14.97 
5.18 
6.99 
11.51 
5.31 
8.58 
2.94 
47.47 
63.49 
1.31 
21.92 
11.19 
8.39 
9.29 
9.99 
2.26 
9.43 
1.86 
3.59 
1.54 
19.99 



9.95 
9.99 
9.29 

1.41 
9.46 
9.79 
16.36 
6.46 
6.69 
9.67 
9.99 
9.75 
9.99 
9.39 
9.99 
9.22 
2.53 
9.59 
9.12 
2.33 
9.14 
2.86 
9.89 

3.99 
9.67 
9.99 
9.43 
9.66 
3.14 

19.32 
1.12 

29.56 

e.99 

9.99 
9.49 
9.71 
7.69 
19.89 
9.88 
1.93 
9.69 
9.99 
1.47 
2.16 
6.99 
9.96 
9.16 
4.43 
1.65 



PUBLIC 


PRIVATE 




HOMEBOUNO 


RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL CORRECTIONAL HOSPITAL EN- 


FACILITY 


FACILITY 


FACILITY 


VIRONCNT 


49.45 


6.99 


6.11 


9.99 


9.99 


9.99 


6.66 


9.99 


23.13 


9.99 


6.66 


9.99 


26.76 


9.63 


6.66 


9.31 


— 




6.11 




11.69 


9.23 


9.99 


9.99 


9.39 


7.79 


9.65 


9.76 


4.11 


9.91 


9.99 


9.49 


9.99 


9.99 


9.99 


9.99 


21 .87 


9.99 


9.94 


9.67 


9.99 


9.99 


9.99 


8.99 


9.99 


9.99 


9.99 


9.99 


9.99 


9.99 


3.56 


6.22 


9.18 


9.39 


9.99 


9.96 


22.36 


9.99 


9.99 


9.17 


17.66 






1.52 


39.76 


9.96 


9.99 


2.67 


39.52 


9.79 


9.99 


9.59 


26.25 


9.24 


9.99 


1.77 


13.62 


9.99 


9.99 


1.86 


16.77 


9.14 


9.97 


9.14 


9.64 


9.56 


9.11 


9.64 


9.99 


C.99 


9.99 


1.77 


11.39 




9.99 


2.21 


2.99 


9.99 


9.33 


9.99 


6.75 




9.97 


9.13 


49.66 


9.99 


9.99 


9.41 


15.27 


9.99 


1.29 


9.99 


1.32 


9.99 


9.99 


9.99 


9.99 


5.18 


9.99 


9.99 


19.66 


9.13 


9.19 


9.32 


39.79 


9.99 


9.99 


9.91' 


2.36 


4.51 


9.97 


9.95 


26.96 


9.99 


9.28 


9.28 


39.99 


9.99 


9.99 


2.92 


4.86 


9.99 


9.99 


9.16 


18.28 


9.24 


9.99 


9.94 


1.75 


9.99 


9.58 


9.99 


6.36 


7.61 


6.16 


1.66 


9.97 


6.92 


9.99 


9.73 


9.69 


3.61 


9.99 


9.99 


16.67 


6.19 


9.99 


1.11 



18.18 
29.55 
7.99 
9.14 
9.99 
18.58 
19.93 
27.84 
12.84 
3.98 
9.99 



9.93 
9.99 
39.15 
9.99 
9.99 
9.62 
9.99 
1.54 



9.99 

9.29 



9.99 



9.77 



9.12 
9.96 
9.29 
2.51 
9.31 
t.07 
9.62 
9.99 
9.90 
0.99 

























































79.37 


3.79 


3.79 


3.79 


9.99 


7.4? 


11.11 




0.00 


16.72 


21.92 


34.62 


9.47 


3.84 


16.53 


1.06 


0.12 


e.59 


18.79 


21.94 


34.61 


9.48 


3.84 


10.54 


1.06 


9.13 


0.59 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1907. 
(T4A3) 



B-55 
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TABLE BC1 



NUMBER OF CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLD SERVED IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENV < FOMENTS 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1969-1966 

MULT I HANOI CAPPED 















•NUMBER 






¥ 










PUBLIC 


PRIVATE 


PUBLIC 


PRIVATE 




HOC80UND 




REGULAR RESOURCE SEPARATE SEPARATE SEPARATE RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL CORRECTIONAL HOSPITAL EN- 


STATE 


CLASSES 


ROOM 


CLASSES FACILITY FACILITY 


FACILl TY 


FACILITY 


FAC I L I TY 


VIROMLf MT 


ALABAMA 




34 


966 


1 


9 




A, 


A, 


3 


Ai ACtf A 


• 

O 


TJt 
0© 


167 


33 


e 


• 


A 
V 


Ct 


i 




r. 
4 


AO 

OW 


642 


76 


123 


49 


19 


8 


Ok 

0 






nx 


163 


24 


136 


«*i 


f A 


Ok 


•51 




190 


/ 1 


4.616 




279 




~ 


23 




UA.UKA4AJ 


111 


912 


1.397 


589 


127 


59 


14 


4 


28 


CWTicCT ICUT 


22 


86 


493 


2€6 


97 


9 


63 


22 


*!7 


DELAWARE 


2 


64 


42 


70 


0 


3 


1 1 


15 




DISTRICT Or COLUMBIA 


Ct 




19 


33 


8 


7 


7 


0 


Ct 

0 


FLORIDA 






mm 


mm 


— 






"T 




GEORGIA 




M Ml 

DiWl 


6.159 


316 


0 


A 
0 


ZO 


9 


1 a 


KANAI 1 




A 

V 


216 


23 


1 


6 


0 


9 


5 




Ct 

V 


Ct 

V 


163 


26 


0 


Ct 


Ct 


Ct 




ILLINOIS 


£+ 


1 


209 


666 


827 


164 


366 


9 


9 


INDIANA 


Ok 
0 


Ck 

0 


478 


621 


0 


68 


59 


9 


4 


IOWA 


J 


Ck 


666 




23 


5 


~~ 


™" 


4 


KANSAS 


Ct 
0 


9 


206 


126 


16 


241 


9 


9 


23 


KENTUCKY 


33 


98 


614 


493 


97 


0 


3 


3 


6? 


UAJI 51 ANA 


gtm 

DO 


97 


378 


33 


53 


172 


42 


9 


139 


MAINE 


6 


86 


411 


89 


59 


45 


34 


9 


6 


MARYLAND 


11/ 


129 


419 


2,462 


282 


141 


93 


19 


38 




244 


1 .946 


976 


59 


86 


18 


13 


2 


21 




Ct 


Ok 


14 


39 


0 


0 


9 


9 


3 


Ml WtSUTA 


~z 


~ 


















2 


19 


1 A£ 


92 


6 


0 


3 


9 


18 


MISSOURI 


7 


73 


149 


91 


88 


28 




a 


7 


MONTANA 


17 


36 




30 


t% 


21 


2 


9 


43 


NEBRASKA 


99 


366 


83 


0 


9 


63 


0 


9 


8 


NEVADA 


6 


9 


70 


467 


0 


0 


1 


3 


9 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


62 


11 


60 


1 


81 


4 


22 


0 


2 


NEW JERSEY 


1.492 


979 


4.178 


1.594 


1.610 


124 


♦3 


71 


47 


NEW MEXICO 


29 


96 


442 


59 


18 


4 


9 


3 


9 


NEW YORK 


91 


469 


3.044 


3.207 


3.285 


15 


441 


57 


111 


NORTH CAROLINA 


74 


197 


996 


189 


39 


365 


259 


12 


53 


NORTH DAKOTA 




















OHIO 


24 


166 


3,499 


929 


16 


0 


9 


9 


54 


OKLAHOMA 


142 


222 


739 


189 


11 


71 


9 


6 


72 


OREGON 




















PENNSYLVANIA 


6 


6 


0 


0 


49 


9 


56 


9 


9 


PUERTO RICO 


93 


162 


467 


540 


100 


49 


9 


b 


1.659 


RHODE ISLAND 


1 


9 


24 


0 


29 


9 


3 


9 


1 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


e 


18 


123 


73 


16 


95 


9 


9 


48 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


21 


119 


296 


0 


24 


47 


44 


9 


9 


TENNESSEE 


36 


143 


902 


868 


114 


48 


1 


9 


3-3 


TEXAS 


16 


179 


2.078 


980 


250 


194 


72 


9 


187 


UTAH 


13 


692 


381 


894 


5 


9 


1 


9 


44 


VERMONT 


16 


2 


133 


0 


4 


4 


7 


9 


6 


VIRGINIA 


79 


97 


786 


310 


28 


284 


39 


67 


38 


WASHINGTON 


37 


92 


1.024 


431 


271 


281 


9 


9 


1 


WEST VIRGINIA 




















WISCONSIN 


94 


219 


36? 


88 


0 


9 


9 


9 


5 


WYOMING 


29 


172 


88 


14 


2 


32 


2 


3 


8 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


C 


6 


0 


10 


0 


9 


9 


9 


3 


GUAM 


2 


6 


16 


74 


0 


9 


9 


9 


5 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 




















TRUST TERRITORIES 




















VIRGIN ISLANDS 




















BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


19 


120 


69 


7 


0 


9 


49 




1 


U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 


3.991 


13.459 


38.036 


16.975 


8.186 


2.629 


1.797 


294 


3.102 


96 STATES. D.C. * P.R. 


3.936 


13.339 


37.999 


16.884 


8.186 


2.629 


1.748 


294 


3.093 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1987. 
(T4A3) 



B-56 



TABLE BC1 



PERCENT OF CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS 010 SERVED IM DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONJCHTS 
OUKING SCHOOL YEAR 1905-1969 



4- 



MULT I HAND I CAPPED 
— -PERCENT 



STATE 



PUBLIC PRIVATE PUBLIC PRIVATE H0ME80UND 
REGULAR RESOURCE SEPARATE SEPARATE SEPARATE RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL CORRECTIONAL HOSPITAL EN- 
CLASSES ROOM CLASSES FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY VIRQMCNT 



AUvlAMA 


B.BB 


X ID 

O. W 














A XO 

V. JZ 


ALASKA 
ARIZONA 


0.«9 


14 AX 
1*. AO 


AT AA 


IJ« Al 












• AA 

V.W 


9.66 


64.91 


7 Aft 

/ • W 


19 AA 
1*. AA 


A AA 

A. VA 


4 A9 

* • VZ 


a aa 

V.W 


A AA 

V.W 


AIKANSAS 


111 ft9 


14 AA 

14. W 


OA A* 

49. ^V 




99 A7 


A AX 

3. VO 


1 TT 

1 .// 


A OA 
V.W 


X 71 

O. /I 




J. AO 


1 X7 

1 .0/ 


AA 1A 
W. IV 




A W 

9. JZ 






6.44 




COLORADO 


3.96 


16.26 


46.45 


21 .63 


A AX 


9 11 


ft Aft 


A 14 

V. 1 A 


1 AA 

1 . W 




2^26 


b!b2 


44,44 


21 \ 13 


9.99 


ft 09 


A 4A 


9 9A 
4 . iv 


1 74 
1 . /A 


DELAWARE 


V. V3 


1A Aft 


9AAA 


xx'xx 


A AA 
V.W 


1 4X 

i .Aa 


A 94 


7 14 
/ • 1A 


1 4X 
1 «AJ 


district OP CGUaVJIA 


6.66 


6.66 


24.16 


AX 9X 


A AA 
V.W 


1 1 9A 

1 1 *4EV 


11 9A 

11 «4EV 


A AA 

V.W 


A Aft 
V.W 






















GEORGIA 


9 IX 


47 XA 


47 7* 
A/ . fV 


4.49 








A 


A 1 A 


HANAI 1 


• A1 

V.Ol 


A AA 

V.W 


AA AO 


A XI 
V.Ol 


6.46 


Z.Ao 


6.66 


6.66 


2.62 


IWWV 


A AA 
V.W 


A AA 

v.w 


X7 A9 


A AX 


6.66 


6.66 


9.66 


6.66 


96.19 


it i lunic 


1 . VO 


A A4 

V. V4 


A A4 


ZV.VZ 


36.67 


8.62 


15.96 


6.66 


6.66 




A AA 

V.W 


6.66 


XA AA 


56.65 


6.66 


5.95 


4.49 


6.66 


8.33 


•vVM 


6.43 


6.66 


94.66 




3.31 


6.72 


— 




6.96 




6.66 


1.46 


33.71 


19.45 


2.96 


29.6* 


6.86 


6.66 


3.73 




2.46 


4.36 


46.41 


37.26 


4.31 


6.66 


6.23 


6.23 


4.69 




4.96 


7.67 


29.91 


25.71 


4. 16 


13.61 


3.32 


6.66 


11.66 


114 IV 


6.66 


11.11 


57.66 


11 .81 


6. 19 


6.25 


4.72 


6.66 


6.83 


MMWAI0 


3.19 


3.46 


11 *?9 


66.66 


7.66 


3.86 


2.51 


6.27 


1.62 


MASSACHUSETTS 


8.24 


69.72 


19 5 


1.99 


2.96 


6.61 


6.51 


6.67 


6.71 


MICHIGAN 
















9.36 


MINNESOTA 




















MISSISSIPPI 


6.69 


7.43 


52.46 


25.74 


2.97 


6.66 


1 .46 


6.66 


6.91 


MISSOURI 


1.74 


16.11 


36.97 


12.66 


21.84 


6.95 




6.66 


1.74 


MONTANA 


4.47 


9.47 


54.74 


13.95 


6.66 


5.55 


6.53 


6.66 


11 .32 


NEBRASKA 


19.69 


66.36 


13.67 


6.66 


6.66 


16.36 


6.66 


8.66 


9.66 


NEVADA 


6 66 


1 Aft 


12.86 


Aft TT 


A AA 

V.W 


A AA 
V.W 


A IS 

V. 10 


8.66 


9.66 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


29!91 


4.53 


24i66 


6.41 


33.33 


1.65 


9.65 


6.66 


8.82 


MOV JERSEY 


14.96 


5.97 


43.69 


16.44 


16.61 


1.28 


6.41 


6.73 


9.48 


NEW MEXICO 


4.45 


15.63 


67.79 


8.44 


1.53 


6.61 


6.66 


8.77 


1.36 


NEW YORK 


6.46 


4.53 


28.46 


29.98 


36.71 


6.14 


4.12 


6.53 


1.64 


NORTH CAROLINA 


4.43 


9.46 


35.67 


11.67 


2.33 


18.25 


14.95 


6.72 


3.17 


NORTH DAKOTA 




















OHIO 


6.57 


2.54 


82.66 


12.96 


6.36 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


1.29 


OKLAHOMA 


9.76 


15.26 


56.79 


12.99 


6.76 


4.86 


6.62 


G.66 


4.95 


OREGON 




















PENNSYLVANIA 










46.67 


6.66 


53.33 


6.66 


9.66 


PUERTO RICO 


3.19 


3.46 


13.86 


18.31 


3.39 


1.66 


6.66 


6.66 


96.24 


RHODE ISLAND 


1.96 


7.64 


38.16 


6.66 


46.63 


6.66 


4.76 


e.86 


1.59 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


6.66 


9.44 


37.16 


22.65 


4.83 


16.62 


8.66 


8.C6 


13.96 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


3.78 


26.66 


53.24 


6.66 


4.32 


8.45 


7.91 


6.66 


1.62 


TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 


1.73 


6.22 


28.87 


49.91 


6.56 


2.76 


6.66 


6.66 


1.96 


6.41 


4.37 


53.66 


25.63 


6.36 


3.93 


1.84 


6.66 


4.78 


UTAH 


6.66 


35.32 


15.36 


45.64 


6.26 


6.46 


6.65 


8.66 


2.23 


VERMONT 


9.36 


1.16 


77.33 


6.66 


2.33 


2.33 


4.67 


6.66 


3.49 


VIRGINIA 


4.76 


3.57 


44.24 


19.42 


1.25 


17.79 


2.44 


4.26 


2.36 


WASHINGTON 


1.73 


4.31 


47.92 


26.17 


12.68 


13.15 


6.66 


6.66 


9.65 


REST VIRGINIA 




















WISCONSIN 


8.16 


32.83 


45.13 


13.19 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


8.79 


WYOMING 


8. 2d 


49.14 


25.14 


4.66 


6.57 


9.14 


8.57 


8.86 


2.29 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


-.1.92 


8.66 


0.66 


6.66 


6.66 


23.86 


GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 


2.66 


6.66 


16.49 


7Q.29 


8.66 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


9.19 




















TRUST TERRITORIES 




















VIRGIN ISLANDS 




















BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


7.28 


45.98 


24.96 


2.« 


6.66 


6.66 


16.77 




9.38 


U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 


4.63 


15.29 


43.21 


19.28 


9.36 


2.99 


2.64 


6.33 


3.92 


SB STATES* D.C. * P.R. 


4.63 


15.22 


43,36 


19.26 


9.34 


3.66 


1.99 


9.34 


3.53 



DATA AS Of OCTOBER ?. 
(T4A3) 



1967. 



B-S7 



TABLE BC1 

NU«R OF CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLD SERVED IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIROWCNTS 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1985-1966 

ORTHOPED I CALLY I PAIRED 
4 NUMER 



^ ggg S S ^Sl^ "asms* 

&h£?S! ,A 2 ^ ,J> 4.604 - 28 ! 1 ? 1 ! 

S2£SS?«« 281 237 148 67 27 0 0 0 io 



e e e e 4 



DISTRICT OF COLUKCIA 1 0 4 3* 1 0 g a a 

SORIOA 332 363 1,722 217 3 8 ? J 10 3 

22? A 13 216 257 0 0 0 e 0 13 

8368 235 6600 0 e 1 | 

,WH0 1W 74 132 12 0 0 a a i.5 

8t % '« ^ " 1 « S 

225^ 434 144 395 - 1 1 - I 17 l 

\g>ISUm 183 167 329 155 » 36 § I 'g 

.3 5 8 3?S ? I ? ^ 

S S 1.35 £ 1 I « 

SSffi^ - « « 3 34 2 Tell | 

SHE** ne 475 «e I e e e i ^ 

SHU... U « «S *9 ,2 ! I 

^JERSEY 59 223 282 76 281 9 1 ? if 

KSSi 00 155 78 159 39 5 e 8 9 2 

«W YORK 898 339 835 397 72? a 1? i „ 

ssrar u $ 1 | 

PENNSYLVANIA $ g afS 7?$ 283 « | 3 

gagar -8 «8 "8 " , 1 

™«SS£E 243 231 146 215 45 0 0 0 197 

S 4.48 IT 249 48 1 18 1 ! 1 

WSHINCTCN 343 265 389 19 249 2 1 2 '2 

JESTVIIWIMIA 199 33 139 68 9 % I % % 

"ISCOJKIN 352 3642998999 9 9 39 

SSsAUM 111 1 ??! I I 1 

ScSU^amas » ! 1 ! ! ! • e § 

TRUST TERRITORIES ------ 

VIRGIN ISLANDS I 

8UR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 17 14 1 1 0 0 g I ~ 

U.S. * INSULA AREAS 15.863 9.991 19,827 8.063 2,549 377 274 53 

50 STATES. D.C. ft P.R. 15.626 9.968 19.822 8.066 2.549 377 268 53 4,890 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1 , 1987. 
(T4A3) 



B-58 



* 31 i 



TABLE BC1 

PERCENT Of CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLD SERVED IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENTS 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1965*1966 

ORTHOPED I CALLY IMPAIRED 
H PERCENT - 



STATE 



PUBLIC PRIVATE PUBLIC PRIVATE HCfcCBOUNO 
REGULAR RESOURCE SEPARATE SEPARATE SEPARATE RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL CORRECTIONAL HO^lTAL EN- 
CLASSES ROOM CLASSES FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY VIRONMENT 



ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

OELAKARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IORA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR, OF I NO I AN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

96 STATES, D.C. 4c P.R. 



6.66 
24.96 
12.48 
19.18 
28.87 
36.87 
18.21 

9.61 

1.94 
11.83 

2.99 
18.28 
26.28 

7.74 
21.86 
39.63 
31.61 
28.92 
18.68 

6.99 
29.22 

8.31 
36.29 
16.99 
11.19 
28.28 
48.36 
17.82 

4.74 
99.96 

6.89 
36.13 
27.17 
34.92 
34.18 
12.29 
35.66 
96.46 

7.96 

5.62 
17.62 
26.49 

4.83 
24.77 

7.64 
13.74 
96.68 
91.96 
27.31 
32.66 
36.21 
66.27 
96.66 
96.66 



94.11 
39.67 
37.66 
24.66 

4.89 
36.42 
29.43 

4.92 

6.66 
12.93 
43.91 
14.96 
14.71 

9.24 
11.32 
13.19 
19.93 
14.11 
17.64 
19.39 
19.42 
69.63 
17.29 
48.97 
16.99 
26.66 
17.61 
71.79 
36.21 
11.76 
29.96 
18.18 
11.18 
17.99 

1.27 

3.67 
19.78 
13.74 

4.69 

3.61 
24.29 
21.63 
22.22 
23.99 
27.86 
29.87 
23.66 

1.29 
21.16 

9.71 
32.96 
19.18 

6.66 
29.63 



27.86 
33.11 
36.69 
23.29 
69.84 
19.66 
39.74 
9.63 

6.19 
61.39 
91.36 
91.76 
26.24 
39.12 
48.99 
36.97 
16.27 
17.73 
32.69 
34.97 
14.14 
19.31 
34.37 

7.94 
44.36 
39.66 
19.69 
16.27 
43.16 
26.92 
32.79 
37.66 
21.35 
16.49 
19.62 
32.44 
34.91 

8.64 
27.13 

3.64 
36.99 
34.89 
26.89 
14.27 
34.93 
39.46 
14.64 

9.16 
3b.29 
36.24 
24.89 

3.42 

6.66 

12. ie 



8.66 

3.31 
2.42 
8.91 

8.66 

7.22 
79.39 
96.77 

7.73 

6.66 
14.94 

2.39 
33.11 
17.83 

19.16 
22.63 
19.82 
6.99 
36.71 
2.63 
9.49 
23.93 
7.61 
6.66 
3.46 
6.66 
19.92 
6.66 
9.66 
6.99 
13.39 
24.49 
18.76 
8.96 
3.74 
17.76 
37.67 
79.61 
6.48 
9.56 
6.66 
21.92 
4.96 
6.64 
6.66 
8.98 
6.86 
28.66 
7.64 
8.22 
96.66 
8.66 



6.46 
6.66 
11.17 
21.46 
8.46 
3.47 
6.19 
6.66 
1.94 
1.18 
6.66 
6.66 
6.66 
3.84 
8.66 
8.89 
7.96 
6.66 
3.37 
26.97 
7.32 
2.96 
6.60 

8.22 
9.12 
6.66 
6.66 
6.66 
9.86 

23.34 
1.17 

24.28 
6.96 
7.99 
6.99 
6.29 
6.34 

13.86 
6.36 

24.29 
6.83 
6.76 
4.99 
6.42 
6.86 
2.63 
6.62 

19.82 
6.66 
6.88 
1.37 
6.66 



6.68 
8.68 
6.19 
6.66 

6.66 
6.68 
e.66 
6.68 
6.66 
6.68 
6.66 
6.68 
8.29 
6.68 
6.89 
6.68 
6.68 
3.67 
8.68 
6.12 
6.61 
6.68 
8.68 
8.68 
1.26 
6.68 
6.68 
6.68 
6.68 
6.68 
6.68 
6.66 
6.68 
6.68 
6.68 
6.96 
6.68 
9.61 
9.64 
6.68 
6.28 
6.48 
6.68 
4.27 
8.86 
6.68 
6.33 
6.16 
6.68 
6.68 
2.69 
6.68 
8.66 



6.68 
6.68 
6.68 
1.83 

6.66 
6.34 
6.68 
6.68 
6.64 
6.68 
6.68 
6.68 
1.3* 
6.68 

9.18 
6.68 
6.68 
6.78 
6.29 
6.47 
6.68 

6.22 

2.64 
6.68 
6.43 
6.69 
6.46 
6.68 
6.46 
6.68 
7.99 
6.68 
6.29 
6.68 
1.37 
6.69 
6.99 
9.14 
37.28 
6.68 
6.36 
6.68 
9.26 
6.64 
6.66 
6.68 
8.68 
2.74 
6.68 
6.68 



6.26 
6.68 
6.68 
6.68 
6.68 
6.68 
6.69 
6.68 
6.68 
1.39 
6.68 
6.68 
6.68 
6.68 
6.68 

6.66 
6.68 
8.86 
6.68 
6.12 
6.87 
6.68 
8.86 
6.68 
6.68 
6.68 
6.19 
6.68 
6.68 
8.12 
6.68 
9.13 
6.18 
8.68 
6.68 
6.68 
6.68 
6.68 
6.68 
6.68 
6.96 
6.68 
6.68 
6.69 
6.68 
6.68 
6.68 
6.68 
6.68 
6.68 
6.68 
6.68 
6.68 



16.83 
6.68 
8.86 
8.68 

2.44 
6.19 
1.29 
9.66 
3.67 
2.99 
8.44 

36.38 
9.36 
8.68 

18.96 
8.69 

17.21 
8.97 
4.43 
8.68 
6.68 
8.66 
3.77 

19.91 
2.26 

13.61 
8.66 
8.66 
1.31 
1.91 
8.47 
2.22 
6.27 

18.99 

42.96 
4.99 
1.68 
2.37 
2.82 
1.43 
6.34 
2.42 

18.91 

28.69 

21.69 
3.91 
6.39 
8.48 
6.66 
4.29 
2.69 
6.68 
6.66 

























































42.96 


39.66 


2.96 


2.96 


6.66 


6.68 


19.66 




2.96 


29.62 


16.14 


32.63 


13.66 


4.12 


8.61 


6.44 


6.69 


7.96 


29.99 


16.12 


32.66 


13.87 


4.12 


6.61 


8.43 


8.89 


7.91 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1967. 
(T4A3) 



B-59 



STATE 



TABLE BC1 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLD SERVED IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENTS 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1965-1966 

OTHER HEALTH IMPAIRED 

-I NUMBER h 

PUBLIC PRIVATE PUBLIC PRIVATE HOME BOUND 

REGULAR RESOURCE SEPARATE SEPARATE SEPARATE RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL CORRECTIONAL HOSPITAL EN- 
CLASSED ROOM CLASSES FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY VIRONVCNT 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

56 STATES, D.C. * P.R. 



0 


184 


52 


9 


6 


6 


6 


7 


22 


49 


5 


9 


9 


8 


e 


6 


8 


9 


8 


6 


6 


54 


119 


41 


5 


89 


1 


1 


8,962 


1 ,397 


2,683 


- 


99 


- 


— 


_~ 
93 


285 


362 


— 
87 


*" 

103 


- 
8 


— 
21 


24 


1 


272 


8 


9 


8 


2 


1 


6 


8 


93 


8 


8 


2 


82 


446 


235 


165 


34 


7 


26 


1 7 


7* 


85 


14 


8 


8 


8 


a 


6 


6 


3 


3 


8 


8 


A*. 

43 


35 


46 


26 


8 


8 


8 




Af 




237 


133 


9 


14 


a 
V 


a 




99 


8 


8 


8 


a 
V 


a 

V 


a 




8 


3 




e3 


36 


47 


18 


9 


8 


8 


66 


64 


59 


36 


6 


8 


8 


159 


L /O 


AAA 


M 

<W 


21 


57 


8 


a 
V 


1 


A7 

Of 




49 


8 


8 


172 


159 


136 


235 


34 


12 


35 


154 


1,236 


364 


37 


54 


12 


9 


190 


256 


18 


156 


- 


8 




677 


116 


366 


8 


85 


26 




84 


22 


46 


8 


8 


8 


9 


6 


1 


159 


8 
8 


8 
8 


8 
8 


8 
8 


132 


31 


58 


8 


29 


8 


6 


41 


149 


369 


43 


125 


8 


8 


435 


63 


15 


29 


2 


8 


6 


996 


1,666 


5,4*7 


451 


461 


37 


272 


477 


329 


422 


165 


2 


8 


8 


19 


5 


8 


3 


1 


8 


8 


76 


37 


27 


18 


2 


8 


8 

1 


2U 


92 


55 


64 


3 


8 


8 


e 


9 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


196 


81 


72 


565 


12 


5 


8 


19 


12 


17 


8 


1 


8 


8 


5 


9 


165 


59 


8 


2 


8 


5 


24 


29 


8 


8 


1 


8 


117 


231 


171 


52 


16 


27 


1 


172 


1,911 


1,368 


127 


7 


1,461 
6 


4 


74 


78 


44 


14 


8 


8 


56 


41 


7 


8 


9 


8 


14 


49 


86 


151 


94 


9 


73 


26 


479 


763 


782 


22 


114 


1 


1 


59 


11 


78 


14 


8 


8 


2 


66 


96 


9 


4 


1 


4 


1 


6 


6 


9 


8 


8 


8 


8 


5 


2 


1 


8 


8 


8 


8 


27 


13 


18 


3 


8 


8 


2 


14,658 


16,643 


14,594 


2,976 


1,441 


1,732 


434 


14,626 


18,628 


14,583 


2,975 


1,441 


1,732 


432 



24 



53 
8 
8 

11 
8 
2 



199 
199 



429 

2 



76 
57 
• 

1,532 
164 

1 

419 
685 
6 
6 

95 
325 
214 

73 
151 

13 

44 

355 
42 
9 
99 
3 
196 
4 
265 
187 
15 

120 
35 
9 
138 
189 
84 
20 
557 
2.976 
51 
4 
56 
5 
54 

12 
8 
2 



18,656 
18,847 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1987. 
(T4A3) 



B-60 



PERCENT Of CHILDREN 3 



TABLE BC1 

21 YEARS OLD SOWED IN DIFFERENT EDUCATION*. ENVIRONMENTS 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1965-1966 

OTHER HEALTH IMPAIRED 











MM! 1 /* 


1 ■ 

PRIVATE 


PUBLIC 


rrtlVATt 




HOME BOUND 




*E0ULA* RESOURCE 




otrAnAI t 


SEPARATE RESIDENTIAL 


■re I M1IT 1 At 


UUVmcCI IUNAL 


LVtCO 1 TAI CU_ 


9 1 f\ 1 L 


CLASSES 


ROOM 


CLASSES 


FACILITY 


FACILITY 


FACILITY 


FACILITY 


FAC 1 L 1 TY 


VI DCAAf UT 
V IRUTMC.nl 


Al A»A>AA 
ALAPflMA 

Al AOS A 
ALASKA 


• .M 


27.38 


7. /« 


» .34 


6.86 


0.88 


A CM 


0.00 


63.65 


8.24 


25.88 


57.65 


5.86 


6.88 


6.86 


0.86 


0.00 


2.35 


ARIZONA 


0.00 


6.88 


6.88 


8.66 


6.88 


6.88 


6.88 


0.00 


100.00 


ARKANSAS 


16.93 


37.38 


12.85 


1 .57 


27.98 


6.31 


6.31 


0.00 


2.62 


CALIFORNIA 


7l!*6 


11.14 


16.61 




§*7g 






0.01 




COLORADO 




















UIICOI tvUI 


7.97 


27. 33 


OO.00 


8.35 


16.17 


w . w§ 


2.82 


0.19 


7.29 


OELANARE 


6.74 


6.28 


76.48 


6.86 


6*66 


6.88 


8.56 


6.00 


16.81 


fS I r¥ft 1 Ml 11*11 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


1.64 


6.88 


6.88 


96.87 


6.88 


6*88 


2.86 


0.00 


6.88 


FLORIDA 


3.24 


17.62 


9.28 


6.52 


1 Xi. 


6.28 


1 .83 


0.16 


68.53 


OEORCIA 


5.84 


24.48 


29.21 


4.61 


6.88 


0*00 


8.00 


0.00 


35.74 


HAJNAI 1 
IDAHO 


8.89 


6.88 


46.15 


23.86 


23.88 


9.99 


0.00 


0.00 


7.69 


7.98 


6.19 


7.88 


4.69 


9**99 


0*00 


0.00 


0.00 


74.16 


ILLINOIS 


6.28 


2.77 


27.84 


13.99 


7*83 


0.53 


0.83 


0.35 


48.44 


INDIANA 


6.88 


6.88 


28.26 


71.74 


6.88 


6.88 


6.88 


0.00 


6.80 


IOWA 


8.88 


6.88 


6.88 


*• 


6.88 


188.88 




— 


0.00 


KANSAS 


24.88 


11.81 


18.58 


3.94 


3*54 


9.99 


6.88 


0.00 


37.48 


KtrllUCKT 


11.96 


11.59 


16.69 


6.52 


t*o$ 


8.00 


8.00 


0.36 


58.88 


0 /"w it r i Ail* 

LOUISIANA 


12.25 


21 .19 


37.37 


6.55 


1 .OA 


a* xa 


9.00 


0.15 


16.49 


MAINE 


0*00 


49.66 


19.55 


3.37 


11.91 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


16.48 


MARYLAND 


18.42 




14.56 


25.16 


3*64 


1 *9fl 


3.75 


0.00 


16.17 


MASSACHUSETTS 


8.18 


65.78 


19.34 


1.97 


2*07 


0.64 


0.48 


0.05 


6.69 


MICHIGAN 














— 


— 


— 


MINNESOTA 


28.79 


39.89 


2.73 


22.73 






— 


0.00 


6.67 


MISSISSIPPI 








— 






— 


— 


— 


MlSSOUR 1 


43.43 


7.44 


19.63 


6.88 


5.45 


1.28 




0.00 


22.77 


MONTANA 


43.39 


11.34 


23.71 


6.88 


6.88 


6.00 


6.86 


0.00 


21.65 


NEBRASKA 






— 


— 






— 


— 


— 


NEVADA 


2.26 


9.38 


66.88 


6.89 


6.88 


0.88 


6.00 


0.00 


37.36 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


88.97 


11.97 


22.38 


6.88 


11.28 


6.88 


2.32 


0.00 


1.16 


NEW JERSEY 


4.74 


17.23 


35.72 


4.97 


14.43 


6.88 


0.00 


0.00 


22.69 


NEW MEXICO 


79.38 


11.58 


2.74 


5.29 


6.36 


0.00 


0.80 


0.00 


8.73 


NEW YORK 


16.47 


17.45 


57.47 


4.74 


4.22 


0.39 


2.86 


0.25 


2.15 


NORTH CAROLINA 


31.34 


21.62 


27.73 


6.96 


6.13 


0.00 


6.88 




1 A.AV 


NORTH DAKOTA 


37.25 


9.88 


15*80 


5*88 


1.96 


0.00 


0*00 


0.00 


29.41 


OHIO 




















OKLAHOMA 


27.85 


13.17 


9.6? 


6.41 


6.71 


0.00 


0.36 


0.00 


42.78 


OREGON 


48.22 


19.87 


11.88 


13.62 


6.65 


0.08 


0.00 


0.00 


7.56 


PENNSYLVANIA 




















PUERTO RICO 


17.83 


7.26 


6.45 


58.63 


1.88 


0.45 


0.00 


4.75 


12.37 


RHOOE ISLAND 


12.83 


7.59 


18.76 


6.88 


6.63 


8.88 


0.00 


0.00 


68.99 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


1.89 


3.41 


39.77 


22.35 


6.88 


6.76 


0.00 


0.00 


31.62 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


5.56 


26.67 


32.22 


6.88 


8.88 


1.11 


0.00 


12.22 


22.22 


TENNESSEE 


9.96 


19.71 


14.50 


4.44 


1.37 


2.30 


0.09 


0.00 


47.53 


TEXAS 


2.16 


23.96 


16.42 


1.59 


6.89 


18.34 


0.05 


0.03 


37.35 


UTAH 


28.35 


29.89 


16.86 


5.36 


8.88 


6.88 


0.00 


0.00 


19.54 


VERMONT 


48.08 


32.86 


5.68 


6.88 


7.28 


0.08 


11.20 


0.00 


3.28 


VIRGINIA 


9.37 


15.38 


28.87 


17.97 


8.88 


13.96 


3.82 


0.00 


16.71 


WASHINGTON 


22.73 


33.36 


37.11 


1.84 


5.41 


0.85 


6.85 


0.00 


6.24 


WEST VIRGINIA 


27.86 


5.85 


35.78 


6.42 


6.88 


0.00 


6.92 


0.00 


24.77 


WISCONSIN 




















WTCMINC 


35. iT 


47.87 


4.79 


2.13 


8.53 


2.13 


6.53 


0.53 


6.36 


AMER 1 CAN SAMOA 




















GUAM 


58.88 


28.88 


16.88 


6.68 


6.88 


0.00 


6.80 


0.00 


28.00 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 




















TRUST TERRITORIES 




















VIRGIN ISLANDS 




















oJR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


48.21 


23.21 


17.86 


5.36 


0.00 


0.09 


3.57 




1.79 


U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 


25.88 


16.79 


23.77 


5.26 


2.54 


3.86 


0.77 


0.19 


17.74 


M STATES, D.C. k P.R. 


25.85 


18.79 


25.76 


5.26 


2.55 


3.06 


0.76 


0.19 


17.70 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1967. 
(T4A3) 
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TABLE BC1 



NUMBER OF CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLD SERVED l« DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENTS 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1969-196$ 

VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 
4 NUMBER 



STATE 



PUBLIC PRIVATE KJBLIC PRIV) 
REGULAR RESOURCE SfPARATE SEPARATE SEPARATE RESIDENTIAL RESIOENT 
CLASSES ROOM MASSES FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY FACI 



ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORID A 

GEORGIA 



IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

iom 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

HP* HAMPSH IRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NCR MEXICO 
NOV YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOU TH DAKO TA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
REST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
VYOMINQ 
AMERICAN SAMOA 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR* OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. It INSULAR AREAS 



6 


266 


46 


1 


6 


266 




B 


6 


13 


13 


16 


1 


6 


6 


§ 


B 


6 


3 


236 


24 


8 


14 


162 


B 


B 


6 


96 


96 


11 


6 


3 


129 


4 


1 


39 


890 


161 


1,330 




16 






3 




197 


94 


12 


12 


3 


29 


B 


B 


2 


119 


90 


122 


94 


46 


6 


31 




12 


94 


6 


9 


1 


6 


6 


B 


B 


11 


6 


6 


26 


6 


6 


6 


B 


B 


6 


219 


298 


269 


21 


2 


121 




B 


16 


12 


329 


41 


139 


6 


6 


B 


B 


6 


42 


9 


29 


7 


6 


6 


B 


B 


6 


34 


26 


10 


3 


6 


6 


B 


3 


16 


191 


296 


982 


48 


17 


8 


11 
B 




6 


78 


291 


26 


24 


6 


169 




6 


167 


26 


47 


— 


6 


69 






4 


167 


19 


6 


3 


6 


96 


B 


B 


9 


219 


166 


26 


38 


1 


139 


6 


6 


9 


119 


124 


117 


14 


6 


113 


6 


6 


12 


64 


96 


12 


6 


3 


6 




8 


1 


296 


62 


86 


111 


21 


171 


I 


6 


13 


67 


931 


196 


16 


23 


9 


4 


6 


9 


466 


169 


268 


94 


6 


6 


! 




46 


197 


136 


9 


91 




34 




6 


13 


32 


33 


32 


t « 
1 1 


A 








o 
C 


196 


147 


43 


30 


36 


7 




I 


2 


34 


21 


112 


6 


8 


7 


; 




13 




99 


i 1 


w 


ft 
• 








m 
w 


8 


7 


47 


6 


8 


6 


6 


6 


6 


162 




31 


« 
i 


£w 


ft 








963 


169 


49 


8 


17 


6 


6 


6 


1 


44 


13 


26 


t 


1 


86 






6 


919 


489 


279 


74 


166 


39 


46 


2 


9 


312 


174 


28 


19 


2 


79 




6 


9 


27 


2 


3 


1 


6 


17 




e 


6 


388 


74 


398 


28 


6 


119 




e 


3 


196 


84 


44 


12 


6 


167 

e 




e 


2 


39 


12 


2 


9 


1 




2 


6 


674 


236 


192 


32 


119 


4 


134 


i 


23 


93 


179 


169 


1.791 


9 


162 




e 


24 


36 


14 


23 


6 


3 


6 




e 


1 


274 


94 


36 


6 


2 


79 




8 


6 


9 


17 


16 


1 


2 


16 




8 


8 


319 


242 


42 


16 


4 


148 




e 


1 


336 


741 


442 


79 


9 


150 


16 


12 

e 


27 


96 


86 


59 


2 


0 


46 




9 


27 


7 


6 


6 


6 


6 




6 


1 


97 


33 


13 


7 


e 


166 




8 


27 


126 


98 


48 


6 


19 


61 




e 


28 


149 


94 


8 


6 


8 


88 


3 


6 


6 


117 


141 


69 


61 


e 


96 


e 


e 


8 


22 


12 


2 


8 


8 


3 


e 


i 


e 


6 


6 


e 


8 


e 


e 


e 


e 


6 


9 


4 


8 


e 


8 


e 


e 


e 


8 


3 


6 


3 


6 


2 


i 


i 




e 


,968 


6,939 


9,296 


2,612 


998 


2,799 


266 


31 


374 


.966 


6,939 


9,293 


2,612 


996 


2,798 


299 


31 


374 



IE HDME80UND 

IAL CORRECTIONAL HQSP!TAL EN- 
ITY FACILITY VIKONMENT 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1987. 
(T4A3) 



9 

ERLC 
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TABLE BC1 



PERCENT OF CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OU) SERVED IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENTS 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1965-1906 

VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 
-I PERCENT 











PUBLIC 


PRIVATE 


PUBLIC 


PRIVATE 




H0ME80UN0 




REGULAR RESOURCE 


SEPARATE 


SEPARATE 


SEPARATE RESIDENTIAL 


RESIDENTIAL 


CORRECTIONAL 


HOSPITAL EN- 


STATE 


CLASSES 


ROOM 


CLASSES 


FACILITY 


FACI L 1 TY 


FACILITY 


FACILITY 


FACILITY 


VIRONMENT 


ALABAMA 


A AA 

O.QO 


A A t\A 
44.94 


7.95 


6.17 


A AA 

0.00 


At VI 
4/ .JO 


6.66 


8.66 


8.66 


ALASKA 


VI 11 
J9 • 14 


J9. 14 


27.63 


2. "8 


A AA 


A AA 


8.66 


6.66 


8.66 


ARIZONA 


A 77 

P. 77 


01 • £0 


6.15 


2.65 


3.59 


9A 14 

£0 . 19 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


ARKANSAS 


IV. OO 


19. 1 1 


3.75 


8.66 


1 A9 
1 .9* 


4&.QO 


1.37 


6.34 


11 .95 


CALIFORNIA 


J9.V1 


7 47 


55.98 




A Af> 






8. 13 




COLORADO 


4.1 AA 
91 • *0 


ta mo 

OV. O t 


3.93 


3.93 


A OA 


A 9A 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


CONNECTICUT 


9A 91 


9A AJ 


25.68 


11 .37 


4 49 


6*66 


6.93 


6.42 


2.53 


DELAWARE 


DO .0/ 


7 A1 
/ .41 


11.11 


1.23 


A AA 

O.OO 


A AA 


6.66 


6.66 


13.58 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


A OA 
V.OO 


A AA 
O.OV 


166.66 


9.66 


6.86 


A AA 
O. 00 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


FLORIDA 


■C0.04 


TA 

JO. 00 


24.85 


2.56 




« a xa 
1 4. JV 


8.12 


8.66 


1 .19 


GEORGIA 


9 XL 


DO. <J9 


7.99 


28.32 


A AA 
V.OV 


A AA 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


HAWAII 


96.66 


1A AA 

10.04 


36.12 


8.43 


6.66 


6.66 


8.66 


6.66 


8.66 


IDAHO 




25.49 


17.65 


2.94 


6.66 


8.66 


8.66 


2.94 


17.65 


ILLINOIS 


16*. 55 


25^65 


56.43 


4.16 


1 !47 


6*. 69 


6.99 


8.69 


6.66 


INDIANA 


14.96 


46! 65 


3.72 


4.46 


8.66 


36.' 67 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


IOWA 


42.97 


18.44 


18.88 




*!qa 


28 ! 18 






1.61 


KANSAS 


65! 23 


7*42 


2.34 


1.17 


2^34 


19! 93 


6.66 


8.66 


1.95 


KENTUCKY 


4o!71 


19^79 


4.83 


7.66 


8.19 


25.84 


6.66 


6.66 


1.67 


LOUISIANA 


99 M 


24.75 


23.35 


2.79 


1 9A 


22*99 


6.66 


6.66 


2.46 


MAINE 


«ra . /9 


4**74 
99. /9 


6.78 


9.66 


1 .68 


6.66 


6.56 


6.66 


6.56 


MARYLAND 


38.46 


16.55 


18.36 


14.29 


2.78 


22*41 


6.66 


6.66 


1.67 


MASSACHUSETTS 


8!36 


M AA 

09. <W 


19.33 


1.96 


2! 85 


6.62 


6.56 


6.66 


6.62 


MICHIGAN 


46! 16 


12.36 


36.25 


6.69 


6.66 


9.66 


6.66 


6.66 


5.19 


MINNESOTA 


39.69 


34*33 


2.24 


12.69 




8.46 




6.66 


3.23 


MISSISSIPPI 


28*87 


28.95 


28.87 


9.65 


8.66 


3.51 


6.66 


6.66 


1.75 


MISSOURI 


46.99 


31.68 


9.27 


8.41 


7.76 


1.51 




6.66 


6.43 


MONTANA 


17.99 


11.11 


59.28 


8.66 


8.66 


3.78 


6.66 


6.66 


7.94 


NUnASKA 


11.99 


54.88 


6.71 


8.66 


6.66 


25.66 


8.66 


1 .83 


6.66 


NEVADA 


12.96 


11.29 


75.81 


8.66 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


96.64 


18.44 


17.63 


9.55 


15.93 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


NEW JERSEY 


83.69 


9.73 


4.17 


8.74 


1.58 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


6.69 


NEW MEXICO 


25.73 


7.66 


15.26 


4.69 


6.58 


46.78 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


NEW YORK 


32.61 


36.39 


17.34 


4.66 


9.94 


2.42 


2.86 


6.12 


6.31 


NORTH CAROLINA 


96.73 


28.29 


4.55 


3.69 


6.33 


12.26 


6.66 


6.66 


6.81 


NORTH DAKOTA 


46.21 


3.57 


5.36 


1.79 


6.66 


36.36 


6.66 


6.66 


18.71 


OHIO 


39.75 


7.58 


36.68 


2.87 


6.61 


12.19 


6.66 


6.66 


6.31 


OKLAHOMA 


43.28 


19.13 


16.62 


2.73 


6.66 


24.37 


6.66 


6.66 


6.46 


OREGON 


63.93 


19.67 


3.28 


8.26 


1.64 


6.66 


8.66 


3.28 


6.66 


PENNSYLVANIA 


49.16 


17.21 


11.69 


2.33 


8.39 


6.29 


9.77 


6.87 


1.68 


PUERTO RICO 


4.64 


7.66 


4.73 


77.77 


6.39 


4.43 


6.66 


6.66 


1.64 


RHODE ISLAND 


39.47 


18.42 


36.28 


6.66 


3.95 


6.66 


6.58 


6.66 


1.32 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


56.96 


19.54 


7.46 


6.66 


9.42 


15.59 


6.66 


8.66 


6.66 
6.66 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


15.79 


29.82 


17.54 


1.75 


3.51 


31.58 


6.66 


6.66 


TENNESSEE 


46.96 


31.47 


5.46 


2.66 


8.52 


19.25 


9.13 


6.66 


8.*3 


TEXAS 


18.86 


41.19 


24.51 


4.16 


6.28 


8.16 


6.89 


6.67 


1.56 


UTAH 


22.65 


33.86 


23.23 


6.79 


6.66 


18.11 


9.66 


6.66 


1.97 


VERMONT 


62.79 


16.28 


13.99 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


4.65 


6.66 


2.33 


VIRGINIA 


34.28 


11.66 


4.59 


2.47 


6.66 


37.46 


8.66 


6.66 


9.54 


WASHINGTON 


36.36 


17.58 


14.35 


6.66 


4.55 


18.46 


6.66 


8.66 


8.46 


WEST VIRGINIA 


46.66 


18.12 


2.68 


6.66 


6.66 


29.53 


1.81 


6.66 


6.66 


WISCONSIN 


23.46 


28.26 


13.66 


16.26 


6.66 


19.26 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


WYOMING 


55.66 


36.66 


5.66 


8.66 


6.66 


7.56 


6.66 


2.56 


6.66 


AMERICAN SAMOA 




















GUAM 


55.56 


44.44 


6.66 


6.C6 


8.68 


0.66 


8.66 


6.66 


6.66 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 




















TRUST TERRITORIES 




















VIRGIN ISLANDS 




















BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


36.66 


6.66 


36.66 


6.66 


26.66 


16.66 


16.66 




6.66 


U.S. It INSULAR AREAS 


31.46 


24.61 


19.44 


19.32 


2.05 


18.28 


6.99 


6.11 


1.37 


96 STATES. D.C. It P.R. 


31.45 


24.61 


19.45 


16.33 


2.64 


18.28 


6.99 


6.11 


1.37 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1 . 1967. 
(T4A3) 



B-63 



ERIC 
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STATE 



TABLE BC1 

KWBER OF CHILDREN 3-21 YEARS OLD SERVED IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIROHCNTS 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1969-1906 

DEAF-6LIND 

+*- HJUJER ► 

PUBLIC PRIVATE PUBLIC PRIVATE HOCBOUND 
REGULAR RESOURCE SEPARATE SEPARATE SEPARATE RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL CORRECTIONAL HOSPITAL EN- 
CIASSES ROOM CLASSES FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY VIRONCNT 



ALABAMA • 

ALASKA 1 

ARIZONA B 

ARKANSAS 1 

CALIFORNIA 14 

COLORADO B 

COMCCTICUT 4 

DQjtDUC B 

DISTRICT OF COLU* I A • 

FLORIDA B 

GEORGIA • 

HAWAt t 6 

IDAHO B 

ILLINOIS 1 

INDIANA B 

IORA • 

KANSAS B 

KENTUCKY 28 

LOUISIANA 28 

MAINE B 

MARYLAND 2 

MASSACHUSETTS 11 
MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA f 

MISSISSIPPI B 

MISSOURI B 

MONTANA B 
NEBRASKA 

NEVADA • 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 4 

NEW JERSEY 38 

NEW MDUCO 4 

NEW YORK 8 

NORTH CAROLINA 8 

NORTH DAKOTA 1 

OHIO 8 

OKLAHOMA 31 

OREGON 1 

PENNSYLVANIA 8 

PUERTO RICO 1 

RHODE ISLAND 1 

SOUTH CAROLINA 4 

SOU TH p^O TA 8 

TEMCSSEE 8 

TEXAS 8 

UTAH 8 

VERMONT 8 

VIRGINIA 8 

WASHINGTON 8 

WEST VIRCINIA 8 

WISCONSIN 8 

WYOMING 8 

AMERICAN SAMOA 8 

GUAM 8 
NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 



14 


0 


1 


1 


0 


A 

• 


§ 


0 


a 
W 


2 


4 


A 

w 


139 




«t 


23 


28 


A 


7 


0 




4 


23 


A 
W 




£t 


A 
• 


0 


XA 
<J+ 


A 




14 


A 
W 




« 


A 
• 


2 


A 

• 


A 


1/ 




A 


0 


1 


A 
V 


12 




8 


11 


7 


8 


5 


18 


8 


3 


18 


8 




8 


8 


98 


24 


1 


26 


4 


4 


1 


7 




1 


2 


8 


72 


6 


3 


13 


9 


8 




8 


8 


8 


9 


8 


3 


1 


3 


2 


49 


28 


6 


8 


8 


3 


19 


28 


3 


3 


2 


8 


8 


8 


3 


2 


8 


33 


2 


8 


18 


8 


8 


8 


8 


4 


12 


8 


8 


8 


8 


4 


6 


4 


8 


4 


8 


1 


2 




4 


26 


5 


3 


98 


57 


8 


1 


8 


8 


4 


8 


8 


8 


9 


2 


12 
8 


8 
8 
8 


8 
8 


8 


2 


8 
8 


2 


9 


8 



42 


6 1 


1 


8 


8 1 


8 


8 


8 1 


8 


2 


8 1 


8 


— 


— I 




36 


8 1 


T 


8 


9 1 


1 


8 


8 1 


1 


9 


1 1 


8 


16 


8 1 


1 


8 


8 6 


8 


8 


8 1 


6 


8 


8 1 


2 


27 


2 1 


8 


2 


3 1 


8 


21 




8 


31 


8 8 


2 


8 


2 8 


2 


9 


8 8 


1 


8 


8 6 


8 


47 


0 8 


8 


8 


8 8 


1 








3 




4 


8 


6 d 


1 


12 




8 


6 


8 fl 


2 


6 


8 6 


8 


6 


8 8 


8 


9 


9 6 


8 


61 


23 6 


1 


23 


8 6 


8 


29 


128 6 


6 


64 


8 8 


3 


21 


8 8 


1 


C 


8 9 


6 


9 


1 8 


9 


e 


8 8 


8 


9 


98 C 


8 


68 


6 8 


9 


9 


3 8 


6 




8 6 


6 


19 


6 8 


1 


13 


8 8 


8 


48 


4 6 


1 


6 


8 8 


8 


9 


4 8 


6 


C 


2 8 


1 


19 


b e 


8 


14 


8 8 


8 


7 


8 6 


6 


2 


8 8 


6 


9 


e 8 


9 


8 


8 8 


9 



BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


8 


6 


9 


6 


t 


8 


6 




U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 


183 


494 


691 


339 


67 


778 


239 


1 


98 STATES » DX. * P.R. 


m 


493 


649 


326 


67 


776 


239 


1 



8 

36 
36 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1 , 1967. 
(T4A3) 
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PERCENT OF CHILDREN 3 



TABLE BC1 

. 21 YEARS OLD SERVED IN DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENTS 
DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1965-1966 



OEAF-eLlMD 
—PERCENT 



STATE 



PUBLIC PRIVATE PUBLIC PRIVATE HOMEBOUND 
REGULAR RESOURCE SEPARATE SEPARATE SEPARATE RESIDENTIAL RESIDENTIAL CXWCTIONAL HC^ljALEN- 
CLASSES ROOM CLASSES FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY FACILITY VIRONMENT 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HANAI I 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

P ENNSYL VANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE I SLA/t) 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

NEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 

96 STATES. D.C. k P.R. 



8.69 


46.82 


14.29 


6.66 


1.62 


42.86 


6.66 


96.86 


6.66 


96.66 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 

— 


6.66 

— 


2.66 


B1.29 


4.17 


6.33 


6.66 


4.17 


6.66 


6.97 


1.26 


86.94 




3.21 




— 


e.ee 


6.69 


27.66 


23.53 


5.86 


42.39 


6.66 


10.69 


22.96 


17.96 


19.66 


7.96 


6.66 


22.96 


9.66 


3.49 


13.79 


79.31 


6.69 


6.66 


•.66 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


67.74 


6.86 


29.63 


3.23 


6.66 


6.66 


13.11 


99.74 


6.69 


29.91 


6.66 


6.66 


6.67 


6.66 


93.33 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


6.69 


61.94 


36.46 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


96.66 


8.66 


8.66 


8.66 


6.66 


1.96 


1.96 


26.96 


21.67 


3.13 


42.19 


3.13 


6.66 


6.69 


6.86 


16.67 


6.66 


33.33 


96.66 


6.66 


6.66 


36.36 


— . 


6.66 


63.64 


— 


6.66 


6.66 


21.37 


13.73 


6.66 


66.76 


6.66 


26.17 


96.67 


4.67 


9.39 


6.66 


6.66 


1.87 


30.44 


26.17 


4.23 


14.66 


6.66 


12.68 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


199.99 


6.66 


6.66 


6.86 


8.66 


1.97 


2.36 


39.37 


18.96 


6.79 


37.61 


6.66 


6.21 


69.67 


19.46 


2.99 


2.99 


6.66 


6.66 


a oa 

• • WJ 


21 .69 


9 26 


36 64 




19.79 




6.66 


6*.69 


29^66 


56166 


6.69 


9.66 


6.66 


6.66 


9.66 


77.42 


6.49 


3.23 


12.96 




6.66 


6.69 


46.43 


17.66 


8.66 


28.97 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


166.68 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


29.66 


6.66 


16.75 


6.29 


16.79 


8.66 


Y« Aft 

Ol .£9 


19.66 


1.99 


1.64 


23.32 


18.36 


31.61 


11.92 


11.11 


6.33 


16.67 


6.68 


9.66 


63.69 


6.86 


4.19 


1.64 


1.99 


7.77 


16.36 


12.95 


62.18 


6.66 


6.66 


4.66 


4.66 


2.67 


89.33 


8.66 


4.39 


6.66 


6.66 


8.86 


6.69 


91.36 


8.86 


6.66 


28.97 


42.86 


28.97 


9.99 


8.86 


8.86 


13.66 


64.47 


14.47 


6.88 


9.66 


3.99 


8.44 


9.69 


6.66 


96.91 


6.68 


6.86 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


8.69 


6.66 


6.66 


7.41 


8.66 


92.99 


6.66 


25.86 


16.34 


6.88 


6.86 


98.62 


6.66 


12.96 


8.69 


6.66 


6.66 


96.68 


8.86 


37.56 


2.78 


16.96 


4.17 


2.76 


6.69 


72.22 


6.66 


6.66 


11.43 


11.43 


8.86 


2.66 


94.29 


17.14 


6.66 


6.33 


6.33 


12.96 


16.67 


94.17 


8.66 


6.66 


3.49 


36.23 


16.47 


3.49 


46.91 


4.69 


6.66 


8.86 


79.69 


19.64 


9.66 


9.31 


6.68 


6.66 


16.67 


16.67 


6.86 


6.66 


6.66 


66.67 


6.66 


6.29 


29.66 


8.86 


6.86 


96.66 


12.96 


6.66 


8.86 


29.71 


14.29 


3.71 


94.29 


6.88 


6.66 


8.96 


6.86 


9.68 


6.66 


188.88 


6.66 


6.66 


8.86 


63.16 


8.68 


6.86 


36.84 


8.66 


6.66 


33.33 


8.86 


8.66 


8.86 


66.67 


8.86 


6.66 


8.86 


8.66 


188.68 


8.86 


8.86 


8.86 


6.69 


12.96 


29.66 


62.96 


8.86 


8.86 


8.86 


6.95 


17.66 


23.36 


11.99 


3.11 


27.56 


6.41 


6.97 


17.71 


23.31 


11.76 


3.13 


27.66 


6.44 



6.66 
6.66 

6.66 
6.66 
W.96 
2.96 
6.66 
6.66 
6.66 
6.66 
6.66 
6.66 
6.66 
6.66 

6.66 
6.66 
6.66 

6.66 
6.66 
6.66 

6.66 
6.66 
6.86 
6.66 

6.66 
8.66 
6.66 
6.66 
6.86 
6.66 
6.66 
6.86 
8.86 
6.86 
6.66 
6.66 
6.66 
6.66 
6.86 
6.66 
8.66 
6.86 
6.66 
6.68 
8.66 
8.86 
8.86 
8.86 
8.66 
8.66 



8.94 
8.64 



1.62 
9.66 

6.66 

1.18 
2.96 
3.49 
8.86 
1.64 
6.66 
8.66 
96.66 
8.66 
6.66 
6.66 
3.92 
1.67 
1.41 
6.66 
6.66 
6.79 

21.69 
29.99 
9.99 
7.14 

9.96 
9.66 

8.92 
8.66 
8.66 
4.68 
4.39 
6.68 
2.19 
9.68 
8.68 
4.31 
8.68 
6.68 
2.66 
6.66 
1.16 
8.66 
8.68 
6.29 
8.86 
8.68 
8.68 
8.68 
6.86 
8.88 



1.36 
1.36 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1987. 
(T4A3) 
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TABLE BD1 

NUMBER AND CHANGE 
IN NUMBER OF INFANTS AND TCOOLERS 
•-2 YEARS OLD RECEIVING EARLY INTERVENTION SERVICES 
DURING SCHOOL YEARS 1964-69 AND 1965-66 



STATE NAME 



1964-1969 



ALABAMA 2,664 

ALASKA *937 

ARIZONA 192 

ARKANSAS 379 

CALIFORNIA 1,696 

COLORADO 689 

CONNECTICUT 239 

DELAWARE 45 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 6 

FLORIDA 699 

GEORGIA 167 

HAWAII 6 

IDAHO 645 

ILLINOIS 292 

INDIANA 1,196 

IOWA 862 

KANSAS 246 

KENTUCKY 621 

LOUISIANA 966 

MAINE 282 

MARYLAND 911 

MASSACHUSETTS 2,479 

MICHIGAN 1,833 

MINNESOTA 529 

MISSISSIPPI 36 

MISSOURI 88 

MONTANA 74 

NEBRASKA 961 

NEVADA 296 

NEW HAMPSHIRE e 

NEW JERSEY 2*866 

NEW MEXICO 296 

NEW YORK 3.133 

NORTH CAROLINA 246 

NORTH DAKOTA 265 

OHIO 113 

OKLAHOMA 481 

OREOON 4) 

PENNSYLVANIA 3.428 
PUERTO RICO 

RHOCC ISLAND 222 

SOUTH CAROLINA 296 

SOUTH DAKOTA 268 

TENNESSEE 213 

TEXAS 1,872 

UTAH 116 

VERMONT 88 

VIRGINIA 919 

WASHINGTON 388 

WEST VIRGINIA 427 

WISCONSIN 1,399 

WYOMING 48 
AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 27 
NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 

BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 32 
U.S. ft INSULAR AREAS 36.993 
96 STATES. D.C. ft P.R. 36.494 



PERCENT 

CHANCE IN CHANGE IN 

196&-1966 NUMBER SERVED NUMBER SERVED 



63 




-*6.86 




—414 


-46.39 


196 


M 




419 


40 




2,136 


246 




862 


963 


9« MM 


41 


-4 


-6.89 


2.866 


2.866 




1.492 


993 


69.63 


179 




4!79 








478 


276 


136.63 


1.334 


178 




829 


23 


2.87 


469 


-356 


-43.36 


1.166 


134 


13.87 


2.867 


462 


16.22 


2.633 


266 


18.91 


314 


-6 


-1.13 


33 


-3 


-8.33 


9 
74 


-68 


-166.66 


8 


8.66 


276 


-26 


-6.76 


2.874 


-792 


-27.63 


8 

3.464 


-296 


-166.66 


271 


8.65 


266 


-46 


-18.78 


236 


33 


16.18 


484 


369 


326.87 


466 


-13 


-3.12 


8 


-47 


-106.66 


2.667 


-1.341 


-39. ;2 


196 






292 


36 


13.51 


103 


-159 


-66.66 


236 


30 


14.42 


64 


-131 


-76.23 


1.333 


-537 


-28.69 


472 


356 


306.96 


958 


39 


7.57 


248 


-146 


-36.06 


366 


-41 


-9.66 


1.268 


-127 


-9.18 


44 


-4 


-6.33 


13 






34 


7 


25.93 


24 


-6 


-23.00 


32.764 


-3.789 


-10.37 


32.693 


-3.861 


-10.42 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1967. 
(REQUEST . SMACL I B : RSXXCH3A) 
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TABLE BE1 

NUMBER Or SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS OTUOYED AND NEEDED 
FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1909-1966 

W HAHDICAFTJNG CONDITION 

ALL LEARNING SPEECH {©JTALLY ^lONALLY 

4— -CONDITIONS 1- * OISABLED— *> 4 IMPAIRED ► 1 R E TARDED—* H 0ISTUR8ED ► 

$t A TE Q#VJOYCD NEEDED EHP10TED NEEDED EW0*ED NEEDED EMtOYED NEEDED EiflOTED NEEDED 

1 ***** *» 1.266 18 418 8 2.128 21 364 9 
MjSSST S 118 484 48 174 16 82 28 38 16 
AftlS* 3.467 279 1.617 116 451 88 512 45 331 21 
StfSSSt 7 731 328 1 244 138 426 52 835 186 58 3 

**•> s iS S >•% % 2 -g * g 5 

SB? 8 8 ^ ^ 'I 8 1 f 'i8 'I 47 '1 

«&• 24.1?. ,15 4.53 51 2.13 3* 2.J8 J 2.|S & 

5:S 3S 1.S 1» 472 33 1.38 139 3 I 

Sffig&cm S "8 !:S ,2 . 1:5a 7 ? * 1.273 *• SI 

ESSlSSl ,, 323 874 JIM? 233 llaM 79 3.347 ,37 2.178 ,49 

MIMOOTA 9.93J • 2.997 • ,.27, • ,.939 • 727 

M9SI»I»I 3 314 489 1.931 199 992 ,29 1.198 ,54 33 9 

MISSOURI 5.9,7 491 2.499 192 999 9 ,.444 ,99 7,4 ,39 

MOMMA ,.999 54 ,77 3,9 11 182 « 79 12 

BKk 945 117 533 97 119 14 114 29 89 13 

SmiK 1.443 292 999 129 3g 19 194 25 199 99 

MEW JOOCY 12.999 778 9.191 275 2.299 351 942 39 1.759 94 

NHtSxim 2 997 189 1.325 89 579 47 354 29 439 23 

WW 28 899 4.297 ii 998 1.989 2.928 399 2.989 379 5.919 992 

tSnNOtMLINA 9 234 478 1981 124 993 97 1,W1 122 931 92 

Hffy ruiMTTTn 888 78 26* 38 227 16 257 11 51 9 

ONTO * 14.1M 887 5.872 429 1.281 88 4.148 193 995 89 

" 4751 488 1.465 183 881 116 1.933 118 188 88 

2 888 282 1 .833 55 421 26 828 22 315 48 

mA* 'is a 4: ?s ^ ^ i W « ,,7 s 1 

fgJS2»ff 0TA 1-g ?S 1.97i 4 ^ ! 1.6 7 ; 3§ 1* 2? 

TEXAS 16 4W 1.945 7 844 1.888 2.238 286 3.699 337 1.899 218 

UTAH 1 «6 128 548 35 242 17 261 25 532 38 

VERMONT 847 5 178 6 149 5 218 8 ,52 8 

VIRGINIA 6.431 1.838 3.613 U4 798 1 99 1 . 458 271 732 22* 

mSi MCTOM 3 828 151 2.838 23 448 19 518 92 228 6 

SOT VuSlNIA 3.116 1.674 1 154 436 461 146 998 257 293 175 

WISCONSIN t182 1 382 2.884 519 1.281 184 1.275 150 1.1J5 482 

WflOMINO 737 58 483 24 124 7 *2 7 » 9 

SS Sn SAMOA 32 3 4 6 6 6 16 2 8 8 

OUMtf ,95 41 49 12 11 3 53 21 4 2 

NORTNERN MARIANAS ------ ' ~ 

TRUST TERRITORIES """"II II I- 

BU^V 1 INOIAN AFFAIRS 333 75 161 33 47 38 88 8 34 7 

U.S. 8 INSULAR AREAS 291.854 27.474 111.427 16.785 39.747 3.584 61.411 5.814 32.774 4.781 

88 STATES. D.~. It P.R. 281.434 27.355 111.213 16.746 39.889 3.471 61.284 4.991 32.737 4.892 



TNE TOTAL FTE FOR THE U.S. It INSULAR AREAS AND THE 58 STATES. 
D.C.. AND FUERTO RICO MAY NOT EQUAL THE SUM OF THE 
U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 8ECAUSE OF ROUND INC. 

THE FIOURES FOR 'ALL CONDITIONS* WILL NOT EQUAL THE SUM OF 
FIOURES FOR ALL OTHER OOLUMS KCAUSE SOME STATES COULD NOT 
APPORTION STAFF ACCORDING TO HANDICAPPING CONDITION SERVED. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1887. 

(T2E288) 
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TABLE BE1 

number of special education teachers employed and needed 
for school year 1969-1966 



BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION 



HARD OF HEARING 
* DEAF 



+-MJLTIHANDICAFPED+ - 



ORTHOPEDICALLY 
IMPAIf" 



OTHER HEALTH 
IMPAIRED— f 



VISUALLY 
-HANDICAPPED— t 



STATE 



EMPLOYED NEEDED EMPLOYED NEEDED EMPLOYED NEEDED aPLOYED NEEDED EMPLOYED NEEDED 



ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT Of COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

OEOROIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VEMNT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. Of INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

96 STATES. D.C. * P.R. 



134 


3 


197 


3 


74 


6 


_ 


2 


62 


1 


32 


9 


44 


19 


16 


2 


13 


8 


12 


3 


144 


17 


191 


19 


79 


4 


122 


9 


67 


9 


66 


7 


47 


3 


18 


2 


8 


9 


36 


8 


486 


19 


663 


27 


479 


19 


214 


9 


136 


8 


116 


6 


227 


21 


61 


14 




9 


42 


4 


36 


8 


6 


9 


26 


9 


277 


9 


16 


8 


29 


6 


16 


2 


33 


9 


5 


9 


9 


1 


6 


9 


6 


6 


9 


1 


16 


1 


18 


8 


333 


46 




6 


448 


186 


388 


39 


173 


34 


146 


16 


_ 


9 


196 


19 


89 


6 


72 


5 


29 


0 


26 


1 


33 


6 




8 


19 


8 


16 


0 


6 


9 


9 


6 


28 


1 


9 


8 


697 


6 


416 


9 


298 


8 




6 


108 


4 


266 


16 


179 


34 


97 


19 


16 


11 


97 


7 


171 


36 


161 


99 


62 


7 


2 


6 


92 


3 


113 


4 


91 


6 


19 


1 




8 


41 


9 


136 


12 


187 


26 


29 


3 


77 


2 


67 


6 


247 


29 


138 


28 


86 


29 


196 


24 


92 


19 


94 


23 


287 


14 


46 


19 


189 


6 


18 


6 


179 


2 


382 


11 


61 


2 


41 


9 


96 


6 




O 


lux 


* 
W 


66 


6 


84 


9 


36 


8 


421 


22 


229 


6 




9 


498 


17 


133 


18 


16* 


6 




6 


232 


8 




9 


48 


e 


7ft 

SO 


A 
V 


JO 


4 


96 


8 




9 


36 


3 


63 


6 


9 


6 


83 


18 


6 


9 


23 


3 




O 




V 




6 




9 




8 


47 


2 


39 


4 


6 


1 


8 


9 


16 


1 


A 


1 


42 


9 


6 


2 


16 


3 


19 


8 


26 


0 


91 


18 


7 


1 


14 


1 


11 


2 


133 


9 


943 


36 


66 


3 


299 


4 


18 


8 


69 


2 


123 


9 


64 


2 


13 


1 


46 


3 


927 


117 


1.469 


261 


263 


29 




9 


413 


91 


341 


36 


266 


26 


67 


4 


199 


9 


61 


11 


33 


3 




9 


16 


8 


3 


9 


19 


1 


292 


13 


1.183 


133 


962 


39 




9 


88 


7 


94 


13 


168 


23 


36 


2 


13 


2 


48 


8 


129 


26 




3 


114 


7 


196 


14 


64 


14 


462 


97 


149 


16 


223 


14 


6 


9 


239 


41 


82 


2 


266 


29 


29 


6 


23 


2 


34 


9 


26 


4 


16 


1 


2 


6 


91 


9 


7 


8 


137 


24 


16 


7 


77 


23 


69 


9 


83 


18 




8 




6 




9 




8 




8 


89 


9 


133 


25 


69 


11 


124 


11 


48 


3 


926 


34 


411 


13 


247 


18 


279 


18 


317 


7 


114 




192 


11 


21 


6 


19 


1 


32 


8 


21 


8 


19 


9 


7 


9 


7 


9 


3 


8 


163 


36 


112 


42 


91 


19 


34 


19 


79 


28 


81 


1 


114 


1 


68 


6 


121 


2 


19 


1 


89 


22 




8 


44 


16 


24 


13 


49 


9 


119 


13 




6 


222 


4 




6 


61 


6 


14 


1 


24 


3 


13 


1 


4 


9 


4 


8 


3 


9 


9 


1 


8 


8 


9 


9 


8 


8 


7 


9 


17 


3 


8 


8 


2 


9 


1 


8 


2 


1 


19 


4 


9 


8 


2 


9 


2 


8 


8.266 


679 


9.978 


868 


4.661 


446 


3.376 


239 


3.261 


342 


8.189 


678 


9.641 


869 


4.676 


446 


3.372 


236 


3.296 


342 



THE TOTAL FTC FOR THE U.S. * INSULAR AREAS AND THE 58 STATES. 
D.C. AND PUERTO RICO MAY NOT EQUAL THE SUM OF THE 
U.S. * INSULAR AREAS BECAUSE OP ROUNDING. 

THE FIGURES FOR 'ALL CONDITIONS* WILL NOT EQUAL THE SUM OF 
FIGURES FOR ALL OTHER OOLUMHS BECAUSE SOME STATES COULD NOT 
APPORTION STAFF ACCORDING TO HANDICAPPING CONDITION SERVED. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1987. 

(T2E286) 



ERLC 



B-68 

32! 



TABLE BE1 

***** OF SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS EMP10TEO AND NEEDED 

for soax yeah 1963-196« 

rr HANDICAPPING CONDITION 

4— 0EAF-6LIND— ► 
STATE EJbPUQrvCD NEEDED 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 


3 
4 




ARIZONA 






ARKANSAS 


3 




CALIFORNIA 


21 




COLORADO 






CONNECTICUT 


I 




DELAWARE 


4 




0 1 STRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Q 




FLORIDA 


9 




GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 






§ 




ILLINOIS 






INDIANA 
'.UNA 


7 




KANSAS 






KENTUCKY 


6 




LOUISIANA 






MAINE 


J 




MARYLAND 


7 




MASSACHUSETTS 


6 




MICHIGAN 


0 




MINNESOTA 






MISSISSIPPI 






MISSOURI 






MONTANA 








• 




NEVADA 






NEW HAMPSHIRE 






NEW JERSEY 


36 




NEW MEXICO 






NEW YORK 






NORTH CAROLINA 






NORTH DAKOTA 






OHIO 






OKLAHOMA 






OREGON 






PENNSYLVANIA 


23 


16 


PUERTO RICO 


15 




RHODE ISLAND 




SOUTH CAROLINA 






SOUTH DAKOTA 






TENNESSEE 






TEXAS 


25 


14 


UTAH 




VERMONT 






VIRGINIA 






WASHINGTON 






WEST VIRGINIA 






WISCONSIN 






WYOMING 






AMERICAN SAMOA 
GUAM 




e 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 




e 


TRUST TERRITORIES 






VIRGIN ISLANDS 






BUR. Of INDIAN AFFAIRS 


• 


• 


U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 


296 


46 


99 STATES. O.C. * P.R. 


295 


46 



Mfe SSAU5 Sc 38 STATES - 

U.S. * IKSULAft AKAS BECAUSE OF dOUWIMO. 

Jin«F?^£ S? J^^'JiS"^" 1 "- MOT EQUAL THE SIM OF 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1987. 
(T2E286) 



ERIC 



B-69 



32? 



TABLE BE2 

NEEDED TO SERVE HANDICAPPED CHILDREN FOR SCHOOL YEN* 1965-86 



STATE 



. STAFF ► ^_^ Qc| »COt 

EMPUWID NEEDED EkTLOTED NEEDED 



ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 



OISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
FL0RIOA 
»IA 
I 



ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IQRA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Ml CHI QAM 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSim 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 



NEVADA 

HAMPSHIRE 



NOT MEXICO 



NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 



PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROM KA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 



TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
MWHINOTON 
REST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
VYCMINQ 
AMERICAN SAMOA 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
8UR. Of INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

59 STATES* O.C. * p.r. 



2.261 
963 
2.729 

m 

23.579 
3.392 
3.941 
721 
712 
8.199 
3.444 

817 
18.896 
4.999 

3.372 
2.729 
2.999 
7.339 
2.927 
9.877 
6.898 
7.892 
9.614 
1.828 
2.428 



896 
2.289 
19.199 
2.889 
28.939 
4.373 
«31 
3.891 
2.397 
2.891 
16.193 
1.399 
1.224 
3.612 
1.079 
3.804 
13.247 
1.293 
896 
9.782 
2.739 
1.724 
4.435 
808 
23 
165 



• THERAPISTS ► 4 THERAPISTS ► -I THERAPISTS ► 

EMPLOYED NEEDED Q#LOT£D NEEDED EMPLOYED NEEDED 



38 
188 

298 
184 

877 



32 
9 
823 
280 
178 
49 
130 
978 
184 
48 
188 
1.349 
1.183 
218 
8 
381 

127 
6 
43 
13 
83 
219 
907 
198 
6 
343 
19 
480 
391 
137 
296 
211 
22 
423 
138 
4 
863 
79 
6 

1.883 
147 

222 
111 
91 
1 
1 



2 
87 
4 



163 
13 
39 
282 
168 
41 
15 
1.317 
181 
183 
183 
41 
239 
64 
182 
498 
819 
467 
39 
35 
6 
13 
2 
36 



1.9 



183 
39 
6 

28 
17 
165 
84 
89 
95 
5 
75 
79 
83 
11 
321 
41 
6 
312 
41 
1 
3 



1 
6 
4 
6 

2 
98 

6 
6 

29 
16 

11 
2 
21 
17 
6 
C 
1 
94 
41 
8 
6 
99 

2 
6 
6 
3 
6 
9 
39 
6 

13 

1 

6 
21 

1 

6 
22 

6 
11 

9 

6 

6 

1 

6 
78 

1 

6 
18 

3 

6 

6 



21 
21 
94 
4 
14 
131 

16 

17 
112 
41 
21 
6 

228 
75 
28 
16 
33 
67 
16 
97 
87 

261 

141 
6 
34 
8 
19 
6 
99 

149 

119 

177 
98 
32 

146 
22 
46 

139 
14 
13 
14 
7 
25 
99 
19 
5 

194 

192 
13 

114 
24 
6 
4 



2 
4 
6 

1 
1 
41 

3 
6 
28 
7 
6 
6 
27 
11 
6 
3 
6 
31 
48 
7 
6 
9 

2 
6 

2 

1 

1 
11 
22 



14 
1 

32 

12 
3 
9 

15 
1 
9 

27 
fj 

T7 
1 
6 

29 

28 
4 
6 
3 
6 
6 



6 
6 

8 
6 

9 

7 

6 

7 
9 
19 
9 
9 
14 
49 
12 
9 
19 
9 
6 
16 

23 
12 
6 
6 
1 
6 
2 
4 
21 
1 

3? 

3 
16 
11 

3 
11 

6 

6 
12 

6 
19 
15 

1 

2 

8 

4 
6 
6 
6 

1 



11 


2 


13 


2 


41 


11 


9 


6 


11 


6 


46 


29 


11 


6 


9 


t 


91 


28 


49 


5 


17 


7 


9 


t 


199 


24 


71 


13 


It 


19 


11 


2 


97 


)i 


if 


26 


It 


3t 


99 


9 


96 


9 


183 


13 


79 




11 


3 


21 


9 


9 


1 


19 


1 


9 


2 


32 


3 


145 


11 


88 


17 


135 




78 


19 


22 


9 


195 


49 


35 


17 


61 


9 


192 


1 


9 


14 


14 


9 


21 


7 


23 


17 


99 


9 


63 


6 


45 


1 


3 


9 


87 


38 


45 


19 


15 


9 


199 


11 


6 


2 


6 


6 







459 

229.872 
229.225 



111 


22 


2 


1 


2 


6 


6 


3 


1 


13.712 


7.833 


542 


3.129 


996 


367 


143 


2.934 


454 


13.999 


7.887 


549 


3.113 


994 


366 


143 


2.927 


453 



SStIS 1 *}; FTE FOR THE U.S. 9 INSULAR AREAS AND THE 58 

MTA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1907. 
(T2A2M) 



B-70 



9 

ERJC 



323 



TABLE BE2 

SCHOOL STAFF OTHER THAN SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS EMPLOYED AMD 
NEEDED TO SERVE HANDICAPPED CHILDREN FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1969-66 

PHYSICAL OTHER 

EDUCATION SUPERVISORS/ HON- INSTRUCTIONAL , 

4— TEACHER AIDES — ¥ 4 TEACHERS V +—ADMINISTRATORS-+ 4 STAFF 1 PSYCHOLOGISTS— ► 

STATE EMPLOYED NEEDED EMPLOYED NEEDED EMPLOYED NEEDED QHjQYED NEEDED EMPLOYED NEEDED 

1.195 12 41 3 179 2 394 2 266 t 

472 73 31 373 2624 667 

ARIZONA 1,543 166 44 5 97 16 34? 9 275 16 

ARKANSAS 34329 5 1 97 6 251 , * J 

CALIFORNIA 16.594 761 564 16 765 12 1.2g 42 1.692 76 

COLORADO 1 .616 236 6 7 162 15 575 56 316 45 

CONNECTICUT 1.892 - 223 - 96 - 412 - 199 - 

DELAWARE 364 15 17 8 37 ? «ZT I 53 2 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 131 6 16 1 66 3 284 2 76 2 

FLORIDA 4.276 477 96 18 664 64 1.546 54 426 31 

GEORGIA 1 853 115 26 3 336 12 341 12 351 26 

KAMA 1 1 326 21 7 7 13 6 276 4 7 4 

IDAHO 46e46 68 41 6 66 942 

IUINOIS 6.317 21 112 1 726 13 2.969 4 1.153 16 

INDIANA 2.422 236 44 4 518 66 1.199 156 373 28 

IOWA 2.152 97 13 1 188 7 361 22 296 27 

KANSAS 1.949 26 S3 1 136 6 66 3 326 16 

KENTUCKY 1 . 178 72 133 1 284 6 791 48 161 6 

LOUISIANA 3.768 746 331 86 274 56 1 .719 149 272 83 

MAINE 971 366 16 25 248 37 786 111 « 37 

MARYLAND 2.266 46 118 4 241 6 1.518 76 122 16 

MASSACHUSETTS 3.179 6 199 9 347 6 1 .291 6 392 6 

MICHIGAN 4.727 212 82 16 541 36 445 7 748 43 

MINNESOTA 3.666 - 196 - 226 - 325 - 398 - 

MISSISSIPPI 359 52 9 9 162 7 287 11 29 14 

MISSOURI 1.717 9 66 183 6 M • 24 • 

MONTANA 496 39 6 1 37 6 7 6 167 4 

NEBRASKA 797 * 6 9 362 ••Si! 

NEVADA 412 96 14 1 26 4 76 1 79 9 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 1.628 122 23 1 143 19 313 9 126 16 

NEW JERSEY 4.628 264 2?« 41 617 27 966 19 1.613 41 

NEW MEXICO 1.538 41 72 3 124 5 278 19 JJ t 

NEW YORK 16.431 - 1.292 - 2.915 - 3.567 - 2.666 - 

NORTH CAROLINA 2.185 176 39 4 278 16 935 45 284 26 

NORTH DAKOTA 3644 15 1 71 3 « J 37 1 

OHIO 1.696 185 116 14 399 35 9 66 961 96 

OKLAHOMA 733 91 138 5 155 35 829 163 87 28 

OREGON 1.471 79642 183 7 379 6 165 7 

PENNSYLVANIA 9.363 296 283 8 836 8 2.652 8 M * 

PUKRTO RIOO 552 25 73 27 161 22 259 32 59 15 

RHODE ISLAND 496 16 868 92 2 269 9 110 1 

SOUTH CAROLINA 1.4C1 262 127 6 285 32 669 16 222 38 

SOUTH DAKOTA 599 52 197 7 89 23 8 6 16 3 

TENNESSEE 2.628 8 136 6 196 3 766 8 296 1 

TEXAS 8.471 8663968 8865 468 373 19 

UTAH 83762 76 672 99 1 111 7 

VERMONT 183 6 13 8 66 6 193 6 36 € 

VIRGINIA 2.689 986 158 18 286 53 989 133 361 91 

WASHINGTON 1.562 26 - - 172 24 363 11 389 49 

WEST VIRGINIA 878 121 23 2 125 15 274 12 136 36 

WISCONSIN 2.276 83364 192 14 J 6 563 56 

WYOMING 438 21 11 6 36 9 162 9 36 3 

AMERICAN SAMOA 61 28 16 6 6 6 6 

GUAM 96 9 1 8 3 9 39 8 16 6 

NORTHERN MARIANAS - - - - - " " 

TRUST TERRITORIES - - - - - - - - 

VIRGIN ISLANDS — — — — — — — 

BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 214 46 3 1 39 6 148 29 11 6 

U.S. It INSULA* AREAS 122.964 6.939 9.931 322 14.997 691 31.164 1.329 16.313 997 

96 STATES. D.C. * P.R. 122.194 6.899 9.925 321 14.916 683 36.979 1.297 16.292 992 



THE TOTAL FTE FOR THE U.S. * INSULAR AREAS AND THE 56 

STATES. D.C. . * PUCRTO RICO MAY NOT EQUAL THE SUM OF THE STATES 

AND INSULAR AREAS BECAUSE OF ROUNDING. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1967. 

(T2A286) 




B-71 



324 



TABLE BE2 

SCHOOL STAFF OTHER THAN SPEC I At EDUCATION TEACHERS EVPtarrn AM) 
NEEDED TO SERVE HANDICAPPED falLDREN m^LmStt^m 



STATE 



•MHAOGSTIC STAFF* 

oeumn needed 



^ AU010LOCISTS-+ 

EMPLOYED NEEDED 



WORK-STUDY 

iNATcrn> 



VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
—TEACHERS— 



I COUNSELORS ► 

SMP10TEP NEEDED EMPLOYED NEEDED EVfUOYED NEEDED 



ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

OELAWARE 

01 STRICT OF COUMIA 

FLORI DA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

UMNO 

Illinois 

INDIANA 
IOWA 



KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

Mm** 

NEVADA 

«3» HAMPSHIRE 

JERSEY 
NEK MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 



PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RIOO 

NNOJE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
GUR. Or INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

56 STATES, O.C. * P.R. 



8 

13 
S3 
53 

266 
• 
82 
36 
28 

323 
46 

163 
6 

178 



84 
363 
168 



6 

163 
78 
236 
6 
6 
11 
46 
3.428 
243 

43 
6 

47 
71 
173 
178 
6 
46 
22 
6 
68 
1.393 
14 
21 
88 
4 
62 
134 
76 

6 



1 


9 


i 


2 


3 


9 


7 


6 


6 


3 


3 


6 


73 


46 


6 


6 


28 


6 








z 


1 


1 


4 


1 


6 


A*> 


29 


3 


3 


28 


2 


78 


3 


1 


m 
w 


3 


1 




41 




13 


36 


9 


6 


34 


8 


6 


17 


6 


3 


8 


3 


84 


36 


16 


287 


16 


18 


6 


28 


28 








6 


IS 


3 




28 




14 


9 


3 


6 


9 


6 


6 


7 


6 


6 


6 


6 


1 


4 


2 


3 


1 


1 


82 


37 


1 


11 


17 


2 










28 


2 




3 


6 




23 


2 




28 






24 






32 




21 








16 






28 




28 


13 






16 




11 


132 






18 




11 


3G 





3 
Id 

2a 

3 
9£ 
98 

3 
3 
64 
23 
7 
6 
9 
33 
6 
7 

19 
21 
71 
69 

27 
178 
6 
6 

2 
6 

8 

13 
138 
14 

12 
6 

219 
36 
22 
66 

6 
13 

3 
21 
13 
523 

3 
15 
31 

11 
6 
6 
6 

1 



1 
6 
6 
6 

1 
3 
6 

1 

1 
6 

19 
6 

< 

6 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
1 
6 
12 

2 
6 
1 
6 
6 



1 1 A 
IIV 


3 


34 


1 


8 


2 


11 


1 




5 


134 


8 


14 


i 


6 


1 


Ml 


9 


143 


29 


M 

03 


12 


9 


9 






566 


— ■ 




1 


39 


3 


• 


m 
w 


11 


9 


173 


12 


177 


9 


128 


/ 


19 
6 


2 




OA 


6 




6 


6 


8 


181 




497 


8 


62 


19 


47 


4 


44 
41 


A 
V 


6 


8 


9 


23 


9 


111 


1 


178 


6 


96 


1 1 


*7 


5 


138 


7* 
/• 


387 


36 


169 


7 


243 




68 


6 


15 


6 


16 


1 


6 


6 


366 








36 


12 


6 


2 


6 


6 


59 


8 


7 


6 


7 


e 


6 


6 


3 


8 


3 


3 


13 


2 


66 


13 


363 


18 


653 


31 


1.726 


42 


46 


2 


18 


1 










184 




146 


6 


41 


3 


6 


8 


145 


21 


6 


e 


74 


5 


163 


28 


66 


3 


278 


8 


156 


6 


193 


8 


186 


12 


7 


4 


18 


1 


67 
69 


6 


174 


19 


6 


83 


3 


169 


e 


188 


9 


188 


6 


541 


6 


461 


6 


4 


6 


12 


1 


23 


6 


269 


6 


489 


26 


137 


18 






19 


3 


83 


11 


48 


3 


369 


6 


11 


8 


12 


1 


64 


3 


1 


6 


6 


8 


6 


9 


6 


8 



17 


7 


1 


1 


6 


1 


2 


3 


7 


6 


6.624 


743 


901 


145 


1.989 


193 


5.782 


362 


6.886 


262 


6.683 


738 


961 


143 


1.966 


193 


5.771 


359 


6.881 


256 



THE TOTAL FTE FOR THE U.S. ft INSULAR AREAS AND THF sa 

0*TA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1987. 
(T2A286) 



ERIC 



B-72 
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TABLE BE 2 

SCHOOL STAFF OTHER THAN SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS EMPLOYED AND 
HEEDED TO SERVE HANDICAPPED CHILDREN FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1965-06 

SurfRVISORS/ 
ADMINISTRATORS 
> ( SEA) ► 



STATE 



EMPL0TED NEEDED 



ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSH IRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
P ENNSYL VANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WfOMIHG 
AMERICAN SAMOA 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. ft INSULAR AREAS 

96 STATES. D.C. ft P.R. 



21 



7 
5 

3 
18 
24 
26 
8 
♦ 
66 

e 

23 
2t 
96 
99 
16 
• 
6 
6 
29 
• 

• 

23 
9 
9 
66 
16 
1 
71 
4 
• 
• 
7 
24 
11 
14 
13 
19 
28 
• 
3 
12 
21 

19 
46 
4 

2 
2 



9 
629 
626 



6 

66 



THE TOTAL FTE FOR THE U.S. ft INSULAR AREAS AND THE 96 

STATES. D.C. , ft PUERTO RICO MAY NOT EQUAL THE SUM OF THE STATES 

AND INSULAR AREAS BECAUSE OF ROUNDING. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1967. 

(T2A266) 



B-73 
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TABLE BF1 

NUKR OT S ^^«^*» 1 ^'T^T* EOU CAT.ONAt STST* 
BY REASON FDR EXIT 
ALL CONDITIONS 



STATE 



GR^UATION GRADUATION REACHED 

WITH THROUGH MAXIMUM DROPPED 

DIPLOMA CERTIFICATION ACE OUT 



ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORID A 

GEORGIA 

HANAI I 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

ION* 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW ICXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VEACNT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

86 STATES, D.C. * P.R. 



1,333 
364 
1,210 
1,246 
3,135 
1,169 
4,466 
324 
92 
1,792 
1,963 
140 
32$ 
6,041 
2,757 
1,954 
1,227 
2,279 
079 
632 
077 
0 

3,245 
3,294 

621 
2,038 

461 
1,209 

261 

367 
6,637 

734 
4,024 
2,019 

199 
0,107 
2,329 
1,109 
4,992 
05 

566 
1,352 
6 

121 
3,647 

691 

196 
1,700 

027 
1,367 
4,166 

363 
3 

76 



37 
96,921 
96,065 



1,665 
26 
145 
436 
4,275 
51 
411 
118 
124 
2,176 
1,656 
154 
82 
227 
919 
153 
63 
212 
1,812 
284 
52 
5,061 

008 

1,368 
1,278 
1,426 
96 
264 
187 
65 
43 
60 
2,002 
902 
26 
533 
83 
96 
667 
56 
8 
872 
367 
169 
5,126 
73 
15 
993 
161 
14 
49 
18 
1 



16 
36,871 
36,054 



169 
3 
75 
64 
374 
94 
116 
54 
3 
194 
51 
21 
15 
460 
126 
39 
9 
96 
163 
126 
197 
204 
5 
8 
It 
96 
26 
6 
5 
46 
148 
21 
533 
106 
26 
395 
42 
2 
261 
123 
57 
207 
62 
4 
8 
86 
6 
02 
45 
6 
20 
5 



17 
5,102 
5,165 



1,072 
96 
567 
440 
4,061 
526 
36 
368 
2 

2,196 
1,741 
63 
219 
4,537 
1,476 
72B 
411 
1,642 
1,565 
166 
749 
2,166 
1,681 
814 
668 
2,386 
152 
71 
51 
439 
2,222 
343 
7,114 
1.666 
47 
1,947 
574 
361 
2,668 
475 
473 
1,628 
117 
595 
3,321 
243 
134 
1,186 
517 
421 
296 
94 
3 
31 



39 

56,156 
56,663 



OTHER 

336™ 
341 
556 
166 
6,863 
626 
167 
33 
14 
625 
266 
73 
43 
6 

1,651 
411 
126 
363 
857 
8 

1,526 
453 

24 
344 
115 
572 

36 

93 
7 

66 
288 

96 
6 
455 

14 
677 
314 
618 
2,699 
181 

99 
617 

89 
227 
9 
118 

26 
626 
219 
266 
411 

53 



16 

24,493 
24,486 



TOTAL 

4,505 
766 
2,583 
2,376 
19,366 
2,466 
5.136 
637 
235 
7,136 
4,613 
457 
678 
12,871 
6,317 
3,285 
1,836 
3,932 
4,347 
1,978 
3,461 
7,878 
5,643 
5,768 
2,759 
7,116 
759 
1,577 
451 
991 
8,738 
1.282 
15,153 
6.696 
296 
9,919 
3.342 
2,223 
18,647 
962 
1,269 
4,136 
635 
1,656 
12,668 
1,265 
365 
'.669 
(.769 
2.662 
4,877 
473 
7 

118 



119 
213,623 
213,387 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1 , 1987. 
(T8A186) 
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ERLC 



327 



TABLE BF1 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS I 1<T YDWS JJNDj OLDER EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
DURING THE SCHOOL TO* 1909-1906 
BY REASON FOR EXIT 

ALL CONDITIONS 



STATE 



GRADUATION GRADUATION 
WITH THROUGH 
OlPLOMA CERTIFICATION 



Ml ZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

NANA 1 1 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

I M) I ANA 

ION* 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

10UISIAJ* 

MAIWI 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

IP HAMPSH IRE 

NEW JERSEY 

NEWICXICO 

NCR YORK ' 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH OAJOOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOU TH OAJO OTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

REST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUSf TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
•UR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

56 STATES, D.C. * P.R. 



39.32 
39.69 
47.15 
92.44 

16.24 
47.92 
99.77 
39.71 
39.19 
29.11 
32.96 
31.99 
48.36 
96.67 
43.64 
99.46 
67.69 
97.96 
29.91 
96.67 
29.79 

6.96 
97.96 
97.11 
22.91 
37.66 
69.74 
76.66 
44.97 
37.63 
69.99 
97.29 
31.84 
46.24 
69.17 
62.17 
69.66 
92.16 
46.89 

7.21 
47.97 
32.69 

6.66 
11.46 
36.17 
97.34 
92.99 
36.39 
48.39 
66.26 
84.67 
64.66 
42.86 
69.69 



31.99 

42.96 
42.99 



39.67 
2.61 
9.61 
16.43 
22.14 
2.67 
6.61 
14.16 
92.77 
36.41 
22.94 
33.76 
12.99 
1.96 
14.99 
4.66 
3.44 
9.39 
23.26 
19.97 
1.93 
64.24 
12.19 
22.66 
46.32 
26.63 
11.86 
12.94 
41.46 
8.96 
6.49 
6.71 
17.76 
19.78 
6.99 
9.37 
2.46 
4.99 
6.26 
6.43 
6.96 
21.96 
97.86 
16.32 
42.36 
6.96 
4.11 
21.27 
9.91 
6.76 
6.96 
3.61 
14.29 
6.96 



13.45 
17.26 
17.27 









MAXII6JM 


rATAA« n 








uinciY 


9 37 


9X XX 




9,39 


12.79 


AA A9 




99 T\ 
AC. f-J 


91 AA 




1ft Jtt 


A TX 


1.94 


9A lA 


■mm. 

<J9.99 


3*82 




A3. *9 


2*.26 


9.76 


X OA 
J. AO 


6*45 




« bi 
«J.A9 


1.26 


9.89 


1 OA 


9*T9 


H°9A 


1 1 AA 


1.11 


37.74 


<l AA 


4.66 


13°. 79 


1A 9(9 


2^21 


39*97 


A 1A 


3 86 


3?! 99 


• AA 


1.96 


23.27 


16.64 


1.19 


22.19 


12.91 


9.46 


22.46 


9*39 


2.44 


26*99 


7*71 


2.37 


14.62 


19! 71 


11.78 


16.99 


9*99 


9.79 


22.62 


AA R7 

99.0/ 


3.39 


26*66 


5.79 


6.99 


29! 79 


3*43 


9.14 


14 11 


5*96 


2.79 


24.21 


4! 17 


1.39 


33.92 


8.94 


3.43 


26.63 


3.95 


9.99 


4.96 


5.99 


1.11 


11.31 


1.55 


4.64 


44.39 


9.99 


1.69 


29.43 


3.39 


1.64 


26.76 


7.64 


3.92 


46.95 


9.99 


2.90 


27.96 


7.46 


6.96 


16.21 


4.83 


3.90 


19.63 


6.64 


1.26 


17.18 


9.46 


9.66 


16.24 


27.44 


1.86 


19.61 


29.39 


13.64 


92.66 


26.97 


4.71 


39.12 


6.19 


6.46 


24.89 


14.92 


9.76 


18.43 


14.62 


6.36 


96.34 


21.96 


6.99 


27.47 


6.99 


9.64 


26.17 


9.79 


9.99 


36.71 


7.12 


1.76 


29.27 


13.41 


2.63 


36.29 


12.81 


6.99 


21.93 


9.99 


9.97 


9.99 


6.43 


1.66 


19.67 


11.21 


6.66 


42.86 


6.99 


6.66 


28.18 


2.73 


14.29 


32.77 


6.49 


2.43 


26.29 


11.47 


2.42 


26.26 


11.47 



f^^l^f^^r^^^^^rl^^^ 1 EDUCATIONAL StOTM AND 

n'S ^"^SoTaS^IaVK S^StL™ SJI^AS A Result f-oWIONS FOR THE 

U.S. AN) INSULAR AREAS AN) THE 59 STATES, O.C. AND PUERTO RICO WILL NOT SUM TO 166 PERCENT. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1967. 
(SMACLI8:REPMBA3) 
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TABLE BF1 



«« Of «^^,^«gO^.T^T« ni «^T.ONAL SYSTEM 
ffT REASON FOR EXIT 



STATE 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT Of COLUMBIA 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
I 



IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

ION* 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIFfl 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHOOC ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOU TH DAKO TA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 



LEARNING DISABLED 



GRADUATION GRADUATION 
WITH THROUGH 
DIPLOMA CERTIFICATION 



REACHED 



NORTHERN MM I ANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. Of INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. ft INSULAR AREAS 

86 STATES, D.C. It P.R. 



911 


137 


266 


6 


760 


37 


691 


197 


1,936 


2,632 


617 


16 


2,911 


99 


236 


49 


76 


29 


1,216 


399 


863 


161 


166 


77 


219 


16 


3,287 


16 


1,349 


96 


1,666 


49 


766 


12 


1,216 


23 


968 


369 


369 


46 


332 


6 


6 


1,787 


1,936 


299 
644 


1,319 


469 

1,466 


669 


334 


366 


33 


792 


169 


177 


113 


282 


46 


3,917 


6 


491 


22 


3,426 


966 


1,929 


264 


121 


3 


2,263 


6 


1,364 


28 


619 


99 


2,932 


127 




19 


446 


6 


646 


147 


6 


224 




62 


2.E62 


3,136 


369 


12 


96 


1 


1,269 


182 


641 


63 


813 


2 


2,166 


6 


262 


7 






*7 


6 


















81,626 


13,196 


31,987 


13.196 



MAXIMUM 


DROPPED 




Aft 


OUT 


OTHER 


2 


396 


113 


6 


66 


311 


13 


392 


268 


9 


211 


79 


91 


2,669 


3.843 


1 


232 


214 


19 


11 


71 


6 


187 


8 


6 


6 


4 


11 


944 


399 


3 


961 


84 


9 


31 


17 


6 


147 


33 


16 


1.482 


f 


2 


966 


449 


6 


331 


212 


1 


266 


97 


9 


396 


174 


14 


719 


361 


36 


3§ 


j 


§ 


422 


722 


93 


742 


162 




f<JO 


8 


2 


966 


297 


12 


378 


Pit 


*» 




ZZ4 


§ 




£D 


6 


29 


19 


6 


39 


2 


6 


269 


39 


16 


1,896 


122 


6 


261 


98 


196 


3.667 


6 


4 


839 


164 


2 


32 


16 


3 


916 


928 


11 


319 


193 


6 


288 


499 


6 


944 


1.144 


2 


133 


37 


4 


376 


99 


38 


298 


192 


2 


72 


19 


2 


396 


133 


6 


2.324 


6 


2 


71 


19 


6 


66 


7 


6 


943 


227 


13 


376 


18C 


6 


127 


128 


6 


123 


126 


6 


96 


38 








6 


2? 


T 


























996 


26.644 


11,999 


596 


26.623 


11.994 



TOTAL 

1.922 
676 
1.439 
1.143 
11.669 
1.666 
2,767 
486 
99 
2.879 
1.632 
236 
411 
4.801 
2,441 
1,696 
976 
1.821 
1,987 
Ml 
1.476 
2,784 
2,977 
2,836 
1.986 
3,646 
462 
897 
331 
644 
4.749 
732 
7.783 
3,132 
168 
3.364 
1.679 
1.421 
4.793 
193 
879 
1.321 
317 
691 
6.264 
469 
166 
2.217 
1,279 
1.878 
2.399 
297 

63 



163.967 
163.964 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1967. 
(T8A186) 
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TABLE BF1 

PERCENTAGE Of STUOEMTS 16 YEARS AM) OLDER EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 1965-1906 
BY REASON FOR EXIT 

LEARNING DISABLED 



STATE 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

PCLAWJC 

DISTRICT Of COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

I OKA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIFfl 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSH IRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. Of INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. It INSULAR AREAS 

96 STATES. O.C. It P.R. 







REACHED 






wi in 


THROUGH 


MAXIMUM 


DROPPED 


OTHER 


niM rtix 
U 1 rUUMA 


rnririrATinu 

\JCJr.l If IWAI Ivffl 




OUT 


■A M 

99. OQ 


a a* 
9. t* 


a n 

c. u 


23.99 


7.42 


36.76 


1 • IV 


W,w9 


19 AO 


46.42 


93.44 


2.97 




94. AM 


16.62 


66.49 


13.74 


6.79 


1A AM 


6.96 


17.44 


23.79 


6.46 


91 WJI 

Zd.OO 




57. 13 


1 .46 


6.69 


2? .46 


19.61 


92.76 


3.91 


6.76 


8.41 


2.62 


49.17 


18.21 


6.66 


38.96 


1 .67 


76.71 


29.29 


8.66 


8.86 


4.64 


42.69 


12.39 


8.36 


32.83 


12.39 


92.66 


6.19 


6.16 


39.66 


9.19 


43.46 


33.48 


2.17 


13.46 


7.39 


92.31 


3.89 


8.66 


39.77 


6.63 


68.46 


9.33 


6.33 


36.67 


8.86 


99.26 


2.29 


8.66 


23.97 


18.39 


64.49 


2.72 


8.66 


19.99 


12.88 


72.34 


1.23 


8.18 


26.49 


9.84 


66.76 


1.26 


6.49 


21 .91 


9.96 


29.99 


16.37 


6.76 


36.19 


19.19 


74.21 


11.19 


7.36 


7.36 


8.86 


22.49 


9.66 


6.66 


28.99 


48.92 


6.66 


64.19 


34 


26.69 


9.82 


69.63 


9.91 


8.68 


24.79 


8.27 


46.61 


22.76 


8.87 


26.87 


18.49 


29.97 


41.93 


8.76 


23.83 


3.91 


46.29 


19.99 


8.87 


39.33 


7.37 


66 67 


7.14 


8.66 


26.78 


9.41 


83.84 


11.71 


8.66 


2.79 


1.07 


93.47 


34.14 


6.66 


11.78 


6.66 


43.79 


7.49 


6.93 


41.77 


6.66 


74.12 


6.66 


6.21 


23.18 


2.97 


61.61 


3.61 


8.66 


27.48 


7.92 




f •*/ 


9 AA 


46.34 


9.86 


61.46 


6.91 


6.13 


26! 66 


9i24 


72.62 


1.79 


1.19 


19.69 


9.99 


68.49 


6.66 


9.69 


19.44 


19.96 


72.79 


1.49 


6.99 


17.81 


8.16 


43.96 


3.67 


6.86 


26.27 


32.36 


93.27 


2.67 


8.13 


19.86 


24.87 


3.11 


7.77 


1.64 


66.91 


19.17 


96.74 


8.66 


6.46 


42.69 


6.71 


48.96 


11.13 


2.88 


22.96 


14.93 


8.66 


78.66 


6.63 


22.71 


9.99 


13.89 


8.97 


8.29 


97.66 


19.29 


33.91 


37.97 


6.66 


28.12 


8.86 


77.83 


2.96 


8.43 


19.14 


4.89 


99.64 


6.66 


8.68 


36.14 


4.22 


97.66 


6.21 


8.88 


24.49 


18.24 


96.12 


4.93 


1.62 


29.46 


14.94 


79.96 


8.19 


8.68 


11.67 


11.96 


89.43 


8.66 


8.66 


9.22 


9.35 


68.81 


2.36 


8.66 


16.84 


12.79 


69.16 


8.66 


6.66 


33.33 


1.99 


49.66 


12.69 


8.97 


29.63 


11.96 


49.69 


12.66 


8.97 


29.62 


11.96 



SOME STATES REPORTED ONLY TOTAL STUDENTS EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM AND 

DID NOT REPORT DATA BY REASON FOR EXIT. AS A RESULT, THE PROPORTIONS FOR THE 

U.S. AND INSULAR AREAS AND THE 96 STATES. O.C. AND PUERTO RICO WILL NOT SUM TO 166 PERCENT. 

DATA AS Of OCTOBER 1. 1987. 

(SMACLIB:REPM6A3) 



B-77 

330 



TABLE BF1 



***** <* STUDENTS IT |g«*»OtDCII JXITING TIC EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 

our imc the school yeah 1963-1966 
by reason for exit 



STATE 



SPEECH IMPAIRED 

WWglOH GRADUATION REACHED 
WITH THROUGH MAXIMA! 

OIPLCMA CERTIFICATION ACE 



DROPPED 
OUT 



OTHER 



TOTAL 



ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

OB WBARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORID A 

GEORGIA 

HNNAI I 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSH IRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NOT MEXICO 
NOV YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHOOE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYCMINO 
AMERICAN SAMOA 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

9B STATES* D.C. * P.R. 



39 
6 

21 

2B 
871 

17 

78 
• 
• 
143 

98 
7 
3 
188 
243 
8 

28 

88 

11 

18 
157 
6 

98 
1.894 

2S> 
128 

12 
23 

6 

8 
219 
87 
38 
38 

3 
898 
46 
38 
49 

3 
11 
3t 

6 

3 
98 

6 

9 
89 

3 
22 
98 
18 

8 

8 



23 
9.832 
9.M8 



28 
1 
8 
4 

1.186 
1 
3 
8 
8 
128 
6 
2 
9 
2 
924 
8 
9 
3 
8 
8 
8 

1.184 
8 
98 
97 
78 
8 
6 
3 
1 
6 
9 
9 
4 
8 
19 
1 
4 
6 
8 
6 
12 
16 
2 
21 
6 
6 
22 
4 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 



3 

3.399 
3.398 



9 
183 
183 



3 
6 

12 
6 

1.176 
4 
6 
1 
6 
188 
28 
6 
1 

97 

37 
6 
3 
7 

48 
3 

28 
484 
6 

f» 
9 

32 
3 
6 
1 

13 
29 
39 
23 
16 
1 
14 

4 

6 
48 

9 

2 
39 

4 
16 
13 

6 

4 
17 

1 

9 

9 

9 

6 

6 



1 

2.381 
2.388 



33 
4 
6 

3 

1.734 
3 
4 
6 
6 
9 
3 
1 
6 
6 
91 
6 
1 
6 
92 
6 
122 
186 
6 

1 

48 
6 

2 
6 

1 

27 
6 
6 

11 
6 

16 
1 

39 
136 

2 

3 
29 

2 

6 

6 

6 

3 
28 

1 

6 

6 

1 

6 

6 



1 

2.938 
2.929 



182 
11 
42 
33 
4.989 
26 
87 
1 
6 
389 
82 
16 
11 
234 
988 
6 
31 
86 
1*9 
U. 
387 
1.619 
99 
1.176 
82 
288 
23 
29 
4 
23 
279 
139 
67 
74 
4 
893 
92 
61 
234 
16 
16 
123 
23 
31 
98 
7 
16 
192 
9 
27 
187 
24 
6 
8 



28 
13.449 
13.417 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. \V 
(T8A188) 



ERLC 
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TABLE BF1 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 16 YEARS AND OLDER EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
OURINO THE SCHOOL YEAR 1965-1996 
BY REASON FOR EXIT 

SPEECH IMPAIRED 



STATE 



ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

OISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORID A 

GEORGIA 

HAMfAl I 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

torn 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

UISS0URI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHOOE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 
GUAM 



IADUATION 


GRADUATION 


REACHED 






WITH 


THROUGH 


MAXIMUM 


DROPPED 




DIPLOMA 


CERTIFICATION 


ACE 


OUT 


OTHER 


34.31 


29.49 


4.96 


2.94 


32.39 


54.99 


9.69 


6.66 


9.68 


36.36 


96.66 


6.66 


2.38 


28.97 


19.89 


66.61 


12.12 


6.66 


18.18 


9.69 


17.93 


23.91 


6.68 


23.67 


34.96 


69.36 


3.89 


3.89 


19.38 


11.94 


89.66 


9.79 


9.66 


6.66 


4.66 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


166.66 


8.66 


— 

36.79 


— 

32.92 


— 
6.27 


— 

27.16 


— 

1.36 


66.96 


9.76 


1.22 


24.39 


3.66 


76.66 


26.66 


6.66 


6.66 


18.66 


49.49 


49.49 


6.66 


9.69 


8.66 


71.79 


6.85 


2.99 


24.36 


8.66 


27.66 


9C.I*» 


9.96 


4.11 


18.11 


64.92 


16. 1 3 


— 
6.45 


— 

9.68 


— 
3.23 


86.23 


3.49 


1.16 


8.14 


6.98 


16.69 


3.96 


6.66 


36.78 


47.71 


49.45 


36.36 


4.M 


13.64 


8.66 


91.14 


8.66 


8.66 


9.12 


39.74 




64.13 


3.36 


28.67 


9.84 


166.66 


6.66 


8.66 


6.68 


8.66 


96.69 


4.96 


6.68 


4.96 




31.92 


61.99 


6.66 


9.43 


1.69 


45.71 


27.86 


6.7; 


11.43 


14.29 


52.17 


26.69 


8.76 


13.84 


6.66 


92.68 


6.66 


6.66 


8.66 


8.66 


8.60 


75.66 


8.66 


29.66 


8.66 


34.78 


4.39 


6.66 


96.92 


4.39 


78.49 


6.66 


1.43 


16.39 


9.68 


62.99 


3.66 


6.66 


28.88 


9.76 


56.72 


7.46 


1.49 


34.33 


8.66 


51.39 


3.41 


6.76 


21.62 


14.86 


79.66 


8.66 


6.66 


29.66 


6.68 


73.18 


2.13 


8.66 


1.97 


1.12 


88.46 


1.92 


6.66 


7.69 


1.92 


44.44 


4.94 


8.66 


7.41 


43.21 


26.94 


2.96 


8.43 


17.69 


98.97 


36.66 


8.66 


6.66 


96 66 


26.ec 


68.79 


1.68 


6.86 


12.96 


1^.79 


41.46 


9.76 


6.66 


28.46 


26.33 


6.68 


69.97 


4.39 


17.39 


8.78 


16.13 


6.49 


8.66 


58.88 


19.39 


62.22 


23.33 


6.66 


14.44 


9.66 


8*1.71 


8.68 


14.29 


8.66 


8.66 


96.29 


8.66 


6.68 


29.66 


18.79 


99.92 


14.47 


6.68 


11.18 


18.42 


33.33 


44. '4 


6.66 


11.11 


11.11 


81.46 


8.68 


6.66 


Id. 92 


8.66 


87.36 


6.66 


8.66 


4.85 


7.77 


79.68 


6.68 


6.66 


26.83 


4.17 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 












TRUST TERRITORIES 












VIRGIN ISLANDS 












BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


82.14 


18.71 


8.68 


3.57 


3.37 


U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 


37.43 


25.28 


8.77 


17.71 


18.82 


56 STATES, D.C. k P.R. 


37.33 


25.31 


8.77 


17.74 


18.85 



SCME STATES REPORTED ONLY TOTAL STUDENTS EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM AND 

DID NOT REPORT DATA BY REASON FOR EXIT. AS A RESULT. THE PROPORTIONS FOR THE 

U.S. AND INSU'* AREAS AND THE 96 STATES. D.C. AND PUERTO RICO WILL NOT SUM TO 106 PERCENT. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1987. 

(SMACLIB:REPM8A3) 



B-79 
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TABLE BF1 



mm* of «g^^ systdi 

cy reason for exit 



MENTALLY RETARDED 



STATE 



GRADUATION GRADUATION 
WITH THROUGH 
DIPLOMA CERTIFICATION 



ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

Colorado 

connecticut 

rciAWAnc 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

Hawaii 

I WHO 
IUIMOIS 

Indiana 
ioma 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MIMCSOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NDT HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NCR YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHO MA 
OREGON 

POM5YLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TO9CSSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

WMNT 

VIROINIA 

WASHINGTON 

REST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WfOMINB 

AMERICAN SAMOA 



MORTHERNM^IANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
•UR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. ft INSULAR AREAS 

8t STATES. D.C. * P.R. 



323 
12 
167 
499 
127 
199 
499 
34 
14 
49 
293 
3 
74 
1.470 
990 
994 
341 

194 
199 
79 
9 

431 
492 

92 
742 

99 

m 
i 

21 
799 

90 
142 
939 

91 
2.437 
754 
199 
1.995 

39 

92 
499 
9 
9 
161 
191 

90 
195 

92 
499 
•99 

49 
3 

39 



19 

19.447 
19.494 



1.434 
9 
90 

292 
171 
29 
225 
95 
91 
1.392 



143 
299 

92 
34 
192 
990 
40 
31 
1.973 
232 
399 
533 
324 
33 

49 
22 
9 
44 
1.972 
993 
14 
442 
82 
19 
414 
34 
9 
572 
99 
39 
1.149 
35 
12 
967 
21 
9 
43 
19 
1 
9 



9 

15.139 
15.129 



REACWn 






ytyiuu 


DROPPED 






OUT 


OTHER 


77 




166 


*> 




4 




AX 
♦J 


39 


7f 




ll 


122 


•Ml 


465 


92 


«Uft 


7j 


45 


0 


9 
& 


41 


39 


4 


% 


0 


« 

1 


90 


479 




43 


654 


49 


% 


19 




If 


g§ 


w 


299 


724 


M 
W 


54 


792 




29 


199 


1M 

in 


4 


112 


1/ 


73 


922 


117 
Or 


49 


479 


in 


41 


19 


• 


190 


179 




3g 


449 


•O 


5 


299 


■ 


3 


67 




99 


299 


91 


99 


952 


122 


11 


9<t 

£0 


2 


9 


19 


36 


4 


3 


3 


25 


29 


9 


199 


197 


19 


29 


92 


11 


144 


791 


9 


139 


563 


142 


19 


4 


2 


324 


1.217 


196 


39 


196 


139 


1 


19 


36 


179 


999 


619 


94 


299 


133 


37 


17 


7 


199 


924 


259 


39 


21 


9 


2 


142 


34 


9 


333 


9 


19 


19 


4 


9 


43 


4 


73 


339 


97 


19 


37 


9 


9 


232 


44 


23 


9 


124 


4 


29 


7 


9 


2 


9 


9 


9 


1 




















7 


34 


7 


3.919 


12.6S6 


4.122 


3.911 


12.917 


4.114 



TOTAL 



2.634 
39 
399 
1.993 
1.236 
412 
661 
172 
196 
2.134 
1.979 
93 
192 
2.999 
2.463 
044 
999 
1.724 
1.393 
299 
567 
1.671 
963 
991 
1.999 
2.499 
133 
425 
97 
193 
1.994 
222 
2.659 
2.136 
99 
4.616 
1.197 
239 
3.537 
597 
123 
2.923 
139 
229 
1.942 
177 
124 
1.299 
199 
742 
1.199 
99 
6 
36 



64 

93.561 
33.479 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1997. 
(T9A199) 



9 

ERLC 
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TABLE BF1 

PERCENTAGE Of STUDENTS 16 YEARS AND OLDER EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 1969-1966 
BY REASON FOR EXIT 

MENTALLY RETARDED 







GRADUATION 


REACHED 


DROPPED 






WITH 


THROUGH 


MAXIMUM 


OTHER 


j 1 Alt 


DIPLOMA 


CERTIFICATION 


AGE 


OUT 


ALABAMA 


12.2$ 


94.44 


2.92 


24.67 


6.38 


ALASKA 


WO 


AQ.Q/ 


a"o7 


13] 33 


13.33 


AKIAUIIA 


47.90 


21.79 


9" 23 


11 !83 


ib'bb 


| air HIT t T 


41 69 


23.93 


6*69 


28.42 


7.31 


vALIfvJVWIA 


1A*9A 
IV. AO 


ix'ax 

19. 09 


9*87 




39.24 


COLORADO 


mm i| 


*.©9 


19*89 


14.89 


17.72 


KXmWwLUi ICUl 


ov. vo 


XT Ai 
99. V4 


6.61 


9.*99 


8.29 


DELAWARE 


IV. / / 


XI OA 

91 .VO 


01 AA 


22*89 


2*33 


DISTRICT Or OULUMpI A 


13.21 


AH AA 

09.09 


A AA 


A ]aQ 


8*94 


FLORIDA 


o otx 


AA OT 

03. A9 


4.49 


22*45 


9*62 


GEORGIA 
HAWAII 


13.99 


49.18 


9*OA 
A. AY 


34*81 


2! 13 


3.23 


43.61 


A AA 

o.ov 


19! 39 


29*61 


IDAHO 


38.94 


OA AO 

A9.9Z 


A Ol 

9.A1 


26.84 


4.69 


ILLINOIS 


00.37 


9.4B 


1A OA 
IV. aV 


or 7* 

A/ • /9 


A AA 


INDIANA 


39.99 


11.0/ 


X ii 
J. 41 


OA AA 


16.73 


IORA 


63.98 


9.91 


O AO 

a.v/ 


1A OA 


16*99 


KANSAS 


67.13 


6.69 


A OO 


99 AA 

AA. A3 


3*39 


KENTUCKY 


91 .62 


A A9 

0.0A 


A OX 


38.28 


9*89 


LOUISIANA 


11.// 


XA OH 

JO. A9 


4.67 


34. 17 


13* 14 


MAINE 


ax ia 
OA. ID 


1A OA 

19. /V 


1A XA 


6.67 


6*88 


MARYLAND 


19.4V 


A AO 
9.*/ 


XA XO 
J*.9» 


2)] 93 


16*. 79 




A AA 
V. W 


AA 91 


3.39 


26*69 


9*75 


MICHIGAN 




OA AO 

A*. W 


a] 52 


3b! 11 


6.92 


nifcAdrrriTi 


■A AA 


A1 CM 
41 *W> 


6! 32 


7* A3 






Q M 


93.38 


9I68 


26.88 


9. 16 




9V.O! 


XA OO 

9*. AA 


2^32 


27*86 


9.67 


NUHIAHA 


jv 


OA A1 


8.27 


21*89 


1 .98 


NEBRASKA 


64.68 


23.29 


b!b8 


4*24 


8.47 


NEVADA 


1.79 


88.78 


7.82 


9.26 


9.26 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


28.39 


21.36 


24.27 


26.16 


9.83 


NEW JERSEY 


72.83 


6.88 


9.14 


17.69 


1.74 


NEW MEXICO 


42.79 


19.82 


9.61 


23.42 


4.V9 


NEW YORK 


9.34 


62.86 


9.42 


26.36 


8.68 


NORTH CAROLINA 


29.87 


31.84 


6.89 


26.36 


6.69 


NORTH DAKOTA 


97.38 


19.73 


28.22 


4.49 


2.29 


OHIO 


92.79 


9.98 


7.82 


26.36 


4.29 


OKLAHOMA 


69.17 


4.49 


2.99 


16.86 


11.67 


OREOON 


71.91 


4.26 


6.43 


8.89 


19.32 


PENNSYLVANIA 


47.64 


11.78 


4.81 


18.36 


17.47 


PUERTO RICO 


6.37 


9.78 


19.79 


49.92 


22.28 


RHODE ISLAND 


98.41 


6.68 


38.88 


13.82 


9.69 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


24.17 


26.27 


8.98 


29.98 


12.79 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


6.88 


98.77 


29.23 


16.19 


3.89 


TENNESSEE 


4.88 


16.89 


9.89 


63.11 


19.11 


TEXAS 


9.81 


69.91 


9.88 


28.28 


8.88 


UTAH 


97.86 


19.77 


16.17 


18.73 


2.26 


VERMONT 


92.42 


9.68 


6.88 


34.68 


3.23 


VIRGINIA 


12.71 


98.62 


9.62 


29.89 


9.16 


WASHINGTON 


91.97 


13.21 


6.29 


23.27 


9.66 


WEST VIRGINIA 


61.73 


1.88 


6.68 


31.27 


9.93 


WISCONSIN 


83.46 


3.63 


1.94 


9.91 


18.46 


WYOMING 


93.93 


11.24 


4.49 


22.47 


7.87 


AMERICAN SAMOA 
GUAM 


98.88 


16.67 


6.88 


33.33 


6.88 


83.33 


6.88 


6.88 


13.89 


2. 78 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 












TRUST TERRITORIES 












VIRGIN ISLANDS 












BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


19.62 


9.38 


16.94 


93.12 


16.94 


U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 


34.43 


28.29 


9.63 


24.88 


7.69 


SB STATES » D.C. * P.R. 


34.42 


28.29 


9.63 


23.97 


7.69 



SOME STATES REPORTED ONLY TOTAL STUDENTS EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM AND 

DID NOT REPORT DATA BY REASON FOR EXIT. AS A RESULT, THE PROPORTIONS FOR THE ^ 

U.S. AND INSULAR AREAS AND THE 98 STATES, D.C. AND PUERTO RICO WILL NOT SUM TO 166 PERCENT. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1967. 

(SMACLIB:REFN6A3) 



B-81 



TABLE BF1 



BY REASON FOR DUT 



STATE 



EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 
OWgUATIOM GRADUATION REACHED 
DIPLOMA CERTIFICATION M *ACC* < 



OROPPED 

OUT 



OTHER 



TOTAL 



ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

CONNECTICUT 
m AWAflC 

DISTRICT Of COLUMBIA 

FLORj DA 

OEOROIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINF 

kWLAHD 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSH IRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NET MEXICO 



NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

fine ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOU TH OAJfO TA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

REST VIROINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OP INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

8S STATES. D.C. * P.R. 



94 
3 
111 
It 
45 
232 
1,146 
44 
6 
185 
266 
6 
8 

1,47* 
66 
166 
167 

32 
36 
92 



236 

7 



9 
33 
1,664 
46 
911 
96 

12? 
28 
64 
317 
6 
29 
86 
6 
9 
267 
155 

32 
49 
755 
16 
6 
6 



9,691 
9,689 



46 
6 

7 
2 
69 
7 
36 
9 
3 
146 
55 
9 
5 
43 
16 
38 
3 
2 
34 
64 
6 
692 
146 
165 
2 
96 
6 
6 
15 
11 
6 
1 

144 
19 

1 

9 

6 
14 
64 

6 

6 
44 
31 

1 

396 

17 
1 

73 
4 
4 
6 
6 
9 
6 



2 

2,534 
2,532 



2 
6 

18 
1 

78 
7 

36 
6 

1 

73 
1 
6 
4 

144 
12 
3 
2 
1 
3 

25 
6 

36 
6 
2 
6 
8 
8 
6 
6 
2 

19 
9 

86 

14 
6 
3 
1 
6 
8 
1 
8 

16 
1 

6 

6 
27 

6 

2 

2 

6 

5 

6 

6 

6 



5 
657 
652 



66 
6 

157 
4 
122 
262 
22 
75 
6 
519 
423 
7 
9 

2,163 
114 

71 
218 
32 
66 
286 
626 
113 
6 
536 
6 
28 
6 
118 
855 
42 
2,211 
235 
6 
146 
17 
34 
428 
2 
73 
156 
17 
24 
563 
146 
23 
256 
66 
53 
156 
18 
6 
5 



4 

11,663 
11,794 



12 
17 
195 
2 
167 
277 
66 
19 
9 
293 
127 
16 
1 
6 
67 
83 
42 
23 
261 
6 
382 
64 
16 
42 
9 
172 
2 
34 
1 
13 
166 
17 
6 
117 
2 
117 
16 
57 
796 
8 
19 
116 
47 
19 
6 
94 
9 
269 
15 
22 
146 
7 
6 
1 



8 

4,283 
4,282 



179 
28 
466 
19 
461 
725 
1,366 
147 
19 
1,226 
812 
32 
27 
3,826 
275 
521 
241 
129 
556 
213 
466 
1,661 
1,365 
552 
15 
962 
54 
146 
31 
175 
2,666 
169 
3,346 
461 
19 
399 
56 
189 
1,717 
3 
129 
412 
96 
49 
1,166 
433 
44 
756 
139 
128 
1,656 
41 
6 
6 



13 

28,968 
28,949 



DATA AS OP OCTOBER 1, 1967. 
(T8H166) 



B-82 



ERJC 
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TABLE BF1 

PERCENTAGE OF STICG^ 16 A« OUO EXITING TIC EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 

DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 1905-1966 
BY REASON por EXIT 



STATE 



ARI2GW 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 



CONNECTICUT 



DISTRICT OF COUMIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 



IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

torn 

KAHIA1 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIQArf 

MII6CS0TA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 



NCVAfiA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
» JCKCY 
NCR MEXICO 
NCR YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
NORTH QAMOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 



FD6jSYL¥AMIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA, 
SOUTH DAKOTA 



TEXAS 
UTAH 
WRMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
REST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 



NORTNOM MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR j*EAS 

86 STATES, O.C. * F.R. 



EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 

JtAOUATION GRADUATION REACHED 
WITH THROUGH MAX I MM 

DIPLOMA CERTIFICATION ACE 



SR. 17 

16.71 
22.64 
92.63 

9.36 
12.66 
67.79 
26.63 
31.96 
19.66 
29.37 
16.79 
26.63 
36.46 
24.66 
32.29 
44.46 
24.61 

R.99 
43.19 

6.26 

6.66 
43.19 
41.67 
46.37 
17.11 
99.96 
97.99 
29.63 
16.66 
92.47 
44.69 
27.23 
19.66 
42.11 
36.96 
96.66 
44.44 
36.11 

6.66 
22.46 
26.67 

6.66 
19.29 
23.62 
39.66 
29.66 
26.96 
23.62 
36.28 
71.96 
43.96 

6.66 



19.36 
33.49 
33.47 



29.76 
6.66 
1.44 
16.93 
14.39 
6.97 
2.76 
6.12 
19.79 
11.46 
6.77 
26.12 
16.92 
1.13 
9.92 
6.72 
1.24 
1.99 
6.16 
36.69 
6.66 
94.11 
19.26 
29.66 
13.33 
9.99 
11.11 
9.66 
46.36 
6.29 
9.66 
9.92 
4.39 
3.99 
9.26 
2.26 
9.66 
7.41 
3.73 
9.96 
9.66 
19.66 
32.29 
2.94 
33.62 
3.93 
2.27 
9.93 
2.96 
3.13 
9.99 
9.66 

9.96 



19.36 
8.79 
8.79 



1.12 
6.66 
3.29 
9.29 
16.22 
9.97 
2.79 
9.96 
9.26 
9.99 
9.12 
9.99 
14.91 
3.77 
4.36 
9.99 
9.93 
9.79 
9.99 
11.74 
9.99 
3.33 
9.66 
9.36 
6.66 
9.91 
14.91 
9.99 
9.99 
1.14 
9.92 
9.99 
2.39 
2.91 
9.99 
9.79 
1.79 
9.99 
9.47 
33.33 
9.29 
3.99 
1.94 
9.99 
9.99 
9.24 
9.99 
9.29 
1.44 
9.99 
9.47 
9.69 

9.99 



36.48 

2.27 
2.29 



OUT 



36.31 
29.97 
32.36 
21.69 
29.36 
27.66 

1.86 
91.92 

9.99 
42.94 
92.66 
21.67 
33.33 
96.92 
41.49 
44.93 
36.19 
99.94 
39.27 
13.92 
13.92 
26.94 
49.96 
29.47 
49.96 
94.98 
14.91 
19.19 
19.38 
89.29 
41.36 
36.93 
66.66 
46.66 
42.11 
37.66 
36.36 
17.90 
24.63 
66.67 
96.96 
36.41 
17.71 
46.66 
43.36 
32.33 
92.27 
34.94 
91.97 
41.41 
14.29 
39.62 

63. £ 



36.77 
49.74 
49.74 



OTHER 



9.79 
99.71 
49.12 
19.93 
34.72 
39.21 
9.88 
12.93 
47.37 
24.92 
19.84 
31.29 
3.79 
9.99 
24.39 
19.93 
17.43 
17.93 
47.49 
9.99 
79.29 
9.92 
9.73 
7.61 
9.99 
17.C 
3.79 
23.29 
3.23 
7.43 
9.23 
19.96 
9.88 
24.32 
19.93 
29.32 
17.88 
36.16 
46.77 
9.99 
14.73 
29*19 
49.96 
36.76 
8.69 
21.71 
29.48 
38.49 
19.79 
17.19 
13.93 
17.97 

16.87 



9.99 

14.79 
14.79 



^^ nf^Zl^^^J^I^S^^ lJim « EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM AND 

US A^ESTJ^IirE KFSS/Z "'J. AS A R^T T>C PROPORTIONS FOR T>€ 

U.S. AND IN9XAR AREAS AND THE 96 STATES, O.C. AND PUERTO RICO WILL NOT SUM TO 166 PERCENT. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1667. 
(SMACL 1 6 1 REPMBAS) 
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TABLE BF1 
•r reason for exit 



HMD a HEARING * DEAF 



STATE 



GRADUATION 
WITH 

DIPLOMA I 



GRADUATION 
TNROUQH 



REACHED 
MAXIMUM 



DROPPED 



ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

0EU6WRE 

DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA 
FLORIDA 

I 



IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
I OKA 



KENTUCKY 

UOUISIAMA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIQAM 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 



NEW MEXICO 
NEWTORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 



TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 



24 
10 

S3 
43 
41 

3i 

96 

3 
2 
96 
29 
14 
16 

163 
46 
67 
10 
22 
36 
13 

129 
6 
81 
72 
11 
62 
1 
23 
7 
11 

113 
14 
76 
91 
6 

116 
96 
13 

116 
7 
12 
92 
6 
1 

76 
31 

3 
42 
14 
14 
43 

9 

6 

2 



1 CATION 


AGE 


OUT 


OTHER 


TOTAL 


13 


1 


2 


2 


42 


6 


6 


1 


2 


13 


6 


1 


7 


4 


46 


8 


3 


9 


6 


99 


95 


6 




124 


364 


1 


6 


8 


9 


94 


24 


4 


6 


4 


136 


3 


• 


6 


6 


6 


1 


6 


6 


6 


3 


96 


9 




9 


146 


13 


6 


6 


6 


46 


11 


3 


3 


9 


36 


6 


6 


1 


6 


11 


1 


11 


31 


6 


226 


« 
j 


1 


7 


6 


69 


6 


6 




4 


72 


1 


6 


4 


1 


24 


© 


1 


11 


2 


42 


9/ 


6 




27 


151 


9 


6 


• 

]• 


6 


48 


A 

V 


6 


11 


49 


18) 


/ 1 


4 


26 


4 


167 


19 


6 


19 


§ 


111 


6 


6 


2 




86 


13 


6 


4 


6 


28 


18 


6 


36 


16 


156 


6 


6 


6 


6 


1 


6 


6 


6 


2 


29 


1 


6 


2 


6 


16 


1 


3 


4 


1 


26 


6 


6 


6 


9 


126 


7 


6 


2 


P 


23 


91 


9 


29 


6 


265 


9 


4 


9 


4 


73 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


3 


7 


6 


126 


6 


6 


9 


3 


64 


2 


6 


3 


3 


21 


18 


6 


14 


97 


267 


4 


11 


7 


9 


34 


6 


1 


1 


3 


17 


46 


6 


14 


6 


118 


7 


1 


1 


6 


9 


2 


6 


3 


9 


11 


112 


6 


14 


6 


219 


1 


6 


8 


\ 


39 


1 


6 


1 


6 


9 


26 


6 


9 


3 


74 


6 


6 


9 


6 


19 


6 


6 


1 


1 


16 


6 


6 


3 


3 


46 


1 


6 


1 


6 


7 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


2 



6UR. OP INDIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


6 


6 


6 


2 


3 


U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 


2.666 


711 


74 


466 


366 


;s.7as 


96 STATES, D.C. * P.R. 


2.663 


711 


74 


466 


364 


3.696 



MTA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1987. 
(T8A18S) 



ERIC 
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TABLE P51 

percentage of srjcofTs it years and um exiting tic educational system 

DURING THE SCHOOL tW 1995-1989 
8Y REASON FOR EXIT 

HMD OF (CANING ft DEAF 



STATE 



GRADUATION GRADUATION REACHED 
WITH THROWN MAXIMUM 

DIPLOMA CERTIFICATION ACE 



OUT 



one* 



ARIZONA 



CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

COWCCTICUT 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
FLORIDA 
QEONOIA 
I 



IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
I CWA 



KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

UiCHIQAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 



NEVADA 

HER HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NOV MEXICO 



NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 



P ENNSYL VANIA 
PUERTO RiCO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 



TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIROINIA 
WJHIMCTCN 
W;$T VIROINIA 
V1 SCONS IN 
WttMINO 
AMERICAN SAMOA 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
•JR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. ft INSULAR AREAS 

3i STATES » D.C. ft P.R. 



97.14 
Tt.92 
73.33 
72.89 
13.48 
89.87 
79.38 
98.89 
89.87 
39.19 
88.42 
39.89 
98.91 
88.87 
78.77 
83.88 
75.88 
92.38 
29.84 
27.88 
88.89 
9.88 
72.87 
89.88 
39.28 
81.33 



38.89 
8.88 
8.88 
13.98 
18.88 
1.89 
18.48 
99.88 
?3.33 
38.88 
27.88 
39.98 
9.88 
8.44 
4.82 
8.88 
4.17 
14.28 
37.79 
18.79 
8.88 
88.38 
13.91 
7.98 
49.43 
12.88 



2.38 
8.88 
2.22 
9.89 
8.88 
8.88 
3. ft 
8.88 
8.88 
3.38 
8.88 
8.33 
8.88 
4.87 
1.94 
8.88 
8.88 
2.38 
8.88 
18.87 
8.88 
3.74 
8.88 
8.88 
8.88 
0.88 



4.78 
7.89 
19.98 
9.47 
27.83 
14.81 
8.88 
8.88 
8.88 
« ,18 
12.99 
8.33 
8.88 
13.72 
18.77 
1.38 
18.87 
28.19 
29.93 
37.98 
8.88 
28.17 
13.91 
2.98 
14.28 
28.88 



4.78 

19.38 
8.88 
8.88 

49.79 

18.87 
3.89 
9.88 
8.88 
3.38 
8.88 

13.89 
8.88 
8.88 

12.31 
9.99 
4.17 
4.78 

17.88 
8.88 

24.89 
3.74 
8.88 

8.88 

8.87 



82.88 


9,88 


8.88 


8.88 


8.88 


79.88 


18.88 


8.88 


29.«« 


8.88 


99.88 


9.89 


19.88 


29.89 


9.88 


89.88 


9.88 


8.88 


9.39 


3.87 


88.87 


39.43 


8.88 


9.78 


8.89 


37.87 


44.39 


4.39 


14.19 


8.tt 


88.88 


12.33 


9.48 


8.89 


8,<8 


87.38 


9.88 


2.38 


9.98 


4.78 


87.98 


8.88 


8.88 


7.81 


4.88 


81.88 


il.92 


8.88 


14.28 


14.29 


97.88 


9.78 


8.89 


8.78 


27.94 


28.98 


11.78 


32.38 


28.98 


14.71 


79.98 


8.88 


9.88 


9.88 


17.89 


44.87 


38.99 


8.88 


11.88 


9.88 


8.88 


77.79 


11.11 


11.11 


8.88 


8.89 


19.19 


8.88 


27.27 


49.49 


38.74 


92.89 


8.88 


11.18 


8.88 


79.48 


2.99 


9.89 


19.38 


2.99 


88.88 


29.88 


8.88 


28.88 


9.88 


99.78 


27.93 


8.88 


12.18 


4.89 


73.88 


9.88 


8.88 


28.32 


8.88 


97.98 


8.88 


8.88 


8.29 


8.29 


87.78 


8.88 


8.88 


8.12 


8.12 


71.43 


14.29 


8.88 


14.29 


8.88 


33.33 


8.5? 


9.88 


9.88 


89.97 


98.79 


19.28 


2.88 


13.12 


9.88 


99.79 


18.23 


2.88 


13.14 


9.84 



STATES REPORTED ONLY TOTAL STUDENTS EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM AND 
DID NOT REPORT DATA 9Y REASON FOR EXIT. AS A RESULT, THE PROPORTIONS FOR THE 
U.S. AND INSULAR AREAS AND THE 99 STATES* D.C. AND PUERTO RICO WILL NOT SUM TO 189 PERCENT. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1987. 

(JMACLI9:REPM8A3) 



B-8S 
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TABLE BF1 

MABER Or STUOCMTS 19 YEARS AND OLOER CXITINC THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
OURIHB THE SCHOOL YEAH 1969-1906 

mr reason for exit 

MULTIHAHDICAPPED 





GRADUATION 


GRAOUATIOH 


REACHED 










WITH 


THROUGH 


MAXIMUM 


DROPPED 




TOTAL 


STATE 


DIPLOMA 


CERTIFICATION 


AGE 


OUT 


OTHER 


ALABAMA 


1 


19 


19 


2 


5 


46 


ALASKA 


6 


1 


1 




2 


4 


ARIZONA 


16 


19 


8 






42 


ARKAHIA1 


9 


§ 


1 






23 


CALIFORNIA 


14 


16 


39 


69 


191 


236 


COLORADO 


3D 


4 


15 


17 


37 


112 


CONNECTICUT 


17 


13 


s 


9 


9 


44 


DELAWARE 


§ 


i 


i 






9 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 




i 


1 


* 


9 


1 


FLORIDA 














GEORGIA 




_ 


_ 






mm 


HMNAI 1 


§ 


2 


2 


9 


• 


12 


IDAHO 


1 


1 


1 


g 




3 


ILLINOIS 














INDIANA 


9 


27 


14 


14 


17 


81 


torn 


29 


15 


• 






99 


KANSAS 


3 


S 


i 


9 




8 


KENTUCKY 


7 


23 


9 






45 


LOUISIANA 


3 


12 


16 


3 




39 


MAINE 


6 


19 


16 


1 


9 


45 


MARYLAND 


92 


21 


9 


18 


87 


218 


MASSACHUSETTS 


6 


112 


9 


46 




173 


Ml CHI QAM 


6 


6 


9 




9 


9 


MINNESOTA 














MISSISSIPPI 


• 


3 


2 


9 


9 


5 




18 


22 


6 


36 




86 


MONTANA 


7 


6 


4 




9 


51 




29 


6 


9 






24 


NEVADA _ 


6 


7 


1 


9 


1 


9 


NDV HAMPSHIRE 


3 


1 


4 






9 


NEW JERSEY 


199 


43 


9 


36 


6 


265 


NCR MEXICO 


12 


2 


9 




2 


21 


NEV YORK 


36 


147 


69 


115 


9 


356 


NORTH CAROLINA 


7 


21 


19 


13 


11 


71 


NORTH OANOTA 














OHIO 


6» 


56 


52 




29 


263 


gtjjjHOMA 


4 


6 


9 




2 


12 


OREGON 














PENNSYLVANIA 


9 


4 


9 




9 


H 


PUERTO RICO 


9 


6 


8 


17 


9 


25 


RHODE ISLAND 


9 


6 


9 




1 


1 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


9 


2 


19 




2 


18 


SOUTH OAWPTA 


9 


3 


13 




3 


29 




9 


6 


9 




1 


1 


TEXAS 


3 


74 


9 


18 


9 


97 


UTAH 


1 


6 


32 




9 


45 


VERMONT 


9 


6 


9 




9 


1 


VIRGINIA 


S 


25 


6 




28 


72 


WASHINGTON 


19 


7 


19 




2 


38 


REST VIRGINIA 


9 


6 


9 




9 


9 


WISCONSIN 


19 


5 


9 




9 


23 


WYOMING 


2 


6 


1 




9 


5 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


9 


6 


9 




9 


1 


GURU 


1 


6 


9 




$ 


1 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 














TRUST TERRITORIES 














VIRGIN ISLANDS 














9UR. OP INDIAN AFFAIRS 


9 


2 


1 


9 


9 


3 


U.S. ft INSULAR AREAS 


•49 


749 


399 


469 


389 


2.634 


86 STATES, D.C * P.R. 


639 


747 


396 


465 


389 


2.629 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1967. 
(T1A1M) 



B-86 
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TABLE BF1 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 16 YEARS AND OLDER EXITING TtC EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
OUR I NO THE SCHOOL YEAR 1969-1966 
BY REASON FOR EXIT 



STATE 



MULTIHAttlCAFPED 

GRADUATION GRADUATION REACHED 

WITH THROUGH MAXIMUM 

DIPLOMA CERTIFICATION AGE 



ARIZONA 



CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 



DISTRICT OF COLU0IA 

FLORIDA 

OEOROIA 

I 



IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 

soma 



kentucky 

louisiana 

nunc 

maryland 

massachusetts 

michigan 

minnesota 

mississippi 

missouri 

MONTANA 



NEVADA 
NEW HAi#jHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW fcCXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHOOE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 



TEXAS 
UTAH 
VEMNT 
VIROINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIROINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WfOMINO 
AtCRICAH SAMOA 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

96 STATES, D.C. * P.R. 



CHOPPED 

OUT 



2.17 
6.B6 
36.16 
99.13 
6.66 
34.82 
36.64 



41.36 
29.66 
23.61 
39.13 
6.96 
3.37 
29.99 



41.36 
29.66 
19.69 
4.39 
13.64 
13.36 
11.36 



4.39 
6.99 
9.92 
17.39 
36.99 
19.18 
6.99 



oncR 

16.87 
96.99 

9.82 
6.99 

43.91 
33.94 
26.49 













6.66 


16.67 


16.67 


6.99 


66.67 


33.33 


33.33 


33.33 


6.99 


6.96 


11.1? 


33.33 


17.26 


17.26 


26.99 


41.67 


29.66 


13.33 


9.99 


19.99 


37.96 


62.96 


6.66 


6.99 


6.69 


19.96 


91.11 


29.66 


8.99 


4.44 


7.69 


36.77 


41.63 


7.99 


12.82 


26.66 


42.22 


39.96 


2.22 


6.99 


42.26 


9.63 


9.66 


8.26 


39.91 


6.66 


64.74 


3.47 


26.99 


9.29 













26.93 


29.96 


6.96 


44.19 


2.33 


39.66 


49.66 


29.66 


9.99 


6.98 


83.33 


6.66 


6.66 


6.99 


16.67 


6.66 


77.76 


11.11 


6.99 


11.11 


33.33 


11.11 


44.44 


11.11 


6.96 


67.92 


16.23 


6.66 


13.96 


2.26 


97.14 


9.92 


9.66 


23.81 


9.92 


16.66 


41.66 


16.76 


32.12 


6.66 


9.66 


29.96 


26.76 


18.31 


19.49 


32.91 


27.96 


29.62 


4.43 


9.89 


33.33 


6.66 


9.66 


96.99 


16.67 


6.66 


28.97 


64.29 


7.14 


6.96 


6.66 


6.66 


32.66 


66.99 


6.99 


6.69 


6.66 


6.66 


6.99 


166.66 


6.66 


11.11 


99.96 


22.22 


11.11 


6.66 


19.66 


69.66 


6.99 


19.86 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


6.99 


186.98 


9.19 


76.29 


6.86 


18.96 


6.86 


2.22 


17.78 


71.11 


8.89 


6.88 


9.96 


6.66 


6.66 


166.99 


6.99 


6.94 


34.72 


8.33 


11.11 


36.89 


26.32 


18.42 


99.66 


fc.99 


9.26 


78.26 


21.74 


6.66 


6.96 


6.69 


49.96 


6.66 


29.66 


46.99 


6.66 


6.96 


6.66 


6.66 


166.99 


6.96 


199.66 


6.66 


6.66 


6.99 


6.66 


6.66 


66.67 


33.33 


6.99 


6.69 


24.36 


£6.44 


19.19 


17.69 


14.43 


24.31 


28.41 


15.14 


17.69 


14.45 



SOME STATES, REPORTED ONLY TOTAL STUDENTS EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM ANO 

DID NOT REPORT DATA BY REASON FOR EXIT. AS A RESULT, THE PROPORTIONS FOR THE 

U.S. AND INSULAR AREAS AND TIC 56 STATES, D.C. AND PUERTO RICO WILL NOT SUM TO 106 PERCENT. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1967. 

(SMACLI9:REPMBA3) 



B-87 
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TABLE BF1 

NUMBER OF STUOEHTS 16 YEARS AND OLDER EXIT INC THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 1985-1986 
BY REASON FOR EXIT 

CRTH0PED1CALLY IMPAIRED 



STATE 



GRADUATION GRADUATION 
WITH THROUGH 
DIPLOMA CERTIFICATION 



REACHED 

MAX I MM DROPPED 
AGE OUT 



OTHER 



TOTAL 



ALABAMA 


12 


ALASKA 


• 


ARIZONA 


17 


ARKANSAS 


19 


CALIFORNIA 


35 


COLORADO 


12 


CONNECTICUT 


21 


DELAWARE 


1 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


6 


FLORIDA 


96 


GEORGIA 


13 
7 


HAWAII 
IDAHO 


6 


ILLINOIS 


155 


INDIANA 


20 


IOWA 


14 


KANSAS 


12 


KENTUCKY 


16 


LOUISIANA 


7 


MAINE 




MARYLAND 


17 


MASSACHUSETTS 


• 


MICHIGAN 


83 


MINNESOTA 


62 


MISSISSIPPI 


1* 


MISSOURI 


34 


MONTANA 


1 


NEBRASKA 


27 


NEVADA 


5 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


3 


NEW JERSEY 


46 


NEW MEXICO 


\\ 


NEW YORK 


86 


NORTH CAROLINA 


26 


NORTH DAKOTA 


2 


OHIO 


239 


OKLAHOMA 


8 


OREGON 


127 


PENNSYLVANIA 


36 


PUERTO RICO 


5 


RHODE ISLAND 


4 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


11 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


• 


TENNESSEE 


2 


TEXAS 


*? 


UTAH 




VERMONT 


1 


VIRGINIA 


7 


WASHINGTON 


11 


WEST VIRGINIA 


6 


WISCONSIN 


46 


WYOMING 


4 


AMERICAN SMOA 


6 

e 


GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 




TRUST TERRITORIES 




VIRGIN ISLANDS 




BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


9 


U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 


1,426 


9* STATES, D.C. * P.R. 


1,426 



5 
2 
• 
2 

47 
2 
3 
6 
3 

69 
1 
6 
3 
3 
2 
4 
• 
3 
5 
6 
• 

56 
6 

28 
4 

32 
1 
6 
2 

e 

6 

1 
21 
19 
2 
7 
1 
6 
9 
4 

e 

32 
3 
1 

79 
6 
8 
3 
1 
8 
6 
6 
8 
6 



492 
498 



1 
• 
6 
6 

23 
6 
6 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 

15 
6 
6 
6 
1 
3 
1 
6 
3 
8 
6 
6 

18 
6 
8 
6 
8 
7 
6 
2 
1 
6 

16 
8 
8 
4 
6 
4 
1 
2 
6 
8 
8 
8 
8 
1 
8 
6 
6 
6 
6 



2 
184 
182 



89 

32 
23 

17 

18 
23 
16 

12 



33 



6 

364 
364 



1 


22 


6 


2 


3 


21 


8 


21 


132 


326 


5 


22 


8 


24 


8 


4 


8 


4 


5 


163 


8 


22 


4 


28 


8 


9 


8 


196 


3 


29 


2 


21 


8 


12 


7 


44 


3 


25 


8 


28 


12 




5 


87 


8 


99 




82 


0 


29 


2 


98 


e 


3 


8 


27 


8 


7 


6 


3 


6 


55 


6 


13 


6 


133 


1 


58 


8 


5 


8 


289 


2 


32 


16 


143 


23 


79 


8 


9 


1 


18 


16 


54 


^ 


6 


2 


6 


8 


165 


8 


7 


1 


2 


2 


12 


1 


16 


3 


12 


8 


46 


6 


4 


8 


6 


6 


8 














9 


4 


241 


2.647 


241 


2.643 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1967. 
(TSA1M) 



ERIC 



B-88 
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TABLE BF1 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 16 YEARS AND OLDER EXITINO TK* EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 1909-1966 
BY REASON FOR EXIT 



ORTHOPEDICALLY IMPAIRED 



STATE 



GRADUATION 
WITH 



GRADUATION 
THROUGH 



DIPLOMA CERTIFICATION 



REACHED 
MAXIMUM 
AGE 



OUT 



OTHER 



ARIZONA 



CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
QEUEMRE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HARM I 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IONA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAW) 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSH IRE 

NEW JERSEY 

HEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RIOO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOU TH DAKO TA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

96 STATES. D.C. * P.R. 



94.99 
6.66 
66.69 
66.46 
16.74 
94.95 
87.96 
29.66 
6.66 
36.66 
99.66 
39.66 
66.67 
76.66 
9.97 
66.67 

166.66 
36.36 
26.66 
66.66 
36.17 
6.66 
83.84 
79.61 
41.38 
37.78 
33.33 

166.66 
71.43 

166.66 
83.64 
84.62 
64.66 
92.66 
46.66 
82.76 
29.66 
86.81 
49.97 
99.96 
46.66 
26.37 
6.66 
33.33 
41.21 

166.66 



22.73 
166.66 
6.66 
9.92 
14.42 
9.66 
12.96 
6.66 
79.66 
46.63 
4.99 
36.66 
33.33 
1.93 
6.66 
19.69 
6.66 
6.82 
26.66 
36.66 
6.66 
64.37 
6.66 
24.36 
13.76 
39.96 
33.33 
6.66 
26.97 
6.66 
6.66 
7.66 
19.76 
38.66 
40.66 
2.42 
3.13 
6.66 
11.36 
44.44 
6.66 
99.26 
96.66 
13.67 
47.86 



4.99 
6.66 
6.66 
6.66 
7.66 
6.66 
6.66 
79.66 
29.66 
6.99 
4.99 
9.66 
6.66 
7.69 
6.66 
6.66 
6.66 
2.27 
12.66 
9.66 
6.66 
3.49 
6.66 
6.66 
26.66 
11.11 
0.66 
6.66 

6!66 
12.73 
6.66 
1.96 
2.66 
6.66 
3.46 
6.66 
6.66 
9 66 
6.66 
46.66 
1.69 
33.33 
6.66 
6.66 



13.64 
6.66 
4.76 
6.66 
27.36 
13.64 
6.66 
6.66 
6.66 
17.46 
31.82 
16.66 
6.66 
11.73 
13.76 
4.76 
6.66 
36.64 
26.66 
9.66 
38.36 
26.44 
16.16 

24.14 
13.33 
33.33 
6.66 

3.64 
7.66 
18.69 
6.66 
26.66 
11.42 
63.62 
4.26 
8.86 
6.66 
16.66 
8.66 
8.66 
16.67 
16.91 



4.99 
6.66 

14.26 
9.66 

46.48 

22.73 
6.66 
6.66 
6.66 
2.73 
6.66 

26.66 
6.66 
6.66 

16.34 
8.92 
6.66 

19.91 

12.66 
6.66 

29.93 
9.79 
6.66 

8.66 
2.22 
6.66 
6.66 

6.66 
6.66 
6.66 
6.66 

2.66 
6.66 
6.66 

6.29 

6.99 
29.11 

8.66 
16.66 
18.92 
16.67 
33.33 

6.66 



96.66 








96.66 


98.33 


29.66 


6.66 


6.66 


16.67 


68.79 


6.29 


6.29 


12.96 


6.29 


96.66 


6.66 


6.66 


29.66 


29.66 


166.66 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


166.66 










6.66 


56.66 


96.68 


6.66 


6.66 


93.87 


16.99 


3.93 


14.91 


9.16 


93.99 


18.94 


3.86 


14.93 


9.12 



SOC STATES REPORTED ONLY TOTAL STUOENTS EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM AND 

D!D NOT REPORT DATA BY REASON FOR EXIT. AS A RESULT. THE PROPORTIONS FOR THE 

U.S. AND INSULAR AREAS AND THE 96 STATES. D.C. AND PUERTO RIOO WILL NOT SUM TO 169 PERCENT. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1987. 

(SMACLI6:REPMBA3) 



ERLC 



B-89 
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TABLE BF1 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS 16 YEARS AND OLDER EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 1999-1(66 
BY REASON FOR EXIT 



STATE 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INOIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

90 STATES. D.C. It P.R. 





vine** rcAkin 










3RAOUATI0N 


GRADUATION 


REACHED 








WITH 


THROUGH 


MAXIMUM 


DROPPED 






DIPLOMA 


CERTIFICATION 


AGE 


OUT 


OTHER 


TOTAL 


8 


9 


9 


1 


4 


13 


2 


• 


• 


9 


9 


2 


46 


3 




Q 


31 


90 


m 

0 








\ 


3 


99 


81 


96 


196 


232 


969 


77 


V 

o 




2 


19 


97 


9 


9 




§ 


9 


9 


6 


• 




2 


9 


2 


63 


9 




99 


37 


179 


JO 


29 




45 


5 


1 17 


O 


g 


i 


2 


4 


19 


V 


y 


5 


2 


9 


12 


49 


16 




39 


9 


184 


4 


2 


£ 


3 




14 


9 


9 




§ 


9 


9 


■ 

O 


2 


a 




9 




1 A 
10 


9 




g 


2 


18 




7 


1 


3 


19 


26 


V 


* 






0 


19 


1 a 

IW 


a 
v 




7 


7 


33 


0 


/• 


* 




Jt 
O 


I w 


AM 


1 1 






■ 


68 


24 


4 




12 


9 


46 


42 


2 




19 


1 


61 


• 


• 




9 


9 


9 


9 


9 




9 


9 


19 


99 


6 


2 


9 


1 


71 


3 


1 


1 


1 


2 


8 


76 


31 


36 


391 


9 


928 


19 


16 


2 


8 


4 


47 


1 


9 


9 


9 


9 


1 


4 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


167 


9 


9 


9 


19 


127 


6 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


1 


9 


1 


19 


9 


12 


13 


9 


9 


8 


6 


27 


2 


4 


4 


8 


9 


19 


9 


13 


9 


1 


11 


29 


2 


1 


9 


7 


27 


37 


167 


132 


9 


89 


9 


379 


18 


9 


r 


2 


9 


20 


9 


9 


i 


1 


1 


2 


33 


3 


1 


1 


1 


39 


27 


1 


9 


6 


4 


38 




9 


9 


9 


9 


1 


31 


9 


9 


2 


3 


36 


6 


9 


9 


9 


9 


6 


9 
9 


9 
9 


9 
9 


9 
9 


9 
9 


9 
9 


9 


T 




9 


9 


3 


1.694 


496 


132 


941 


426 


3.649 


1.994 


499 


139 


941 


426 


3.646 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1907. 
(T8A108) 



B-90 



0 



343 



TABLE BF1 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 16 YEARS AND OLDER EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 1969-1966 

err reason for exit 

OTHER HEALTH IMPAIRED 



STATE 



ARIZONA 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
HAWAII 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
ION* 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOU TH DAKO TA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 
GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

9* STATES. O.C. ft P.R. 



GRADUATION 


GRADUATION 


REACHED 






WITH 


THROUGH 


MAXIMUM 


DROPPED 




DIPLOMA 


CERTIFICA\ ION 


AGE 


OUT 


OTHER 


81 .94 


9.99 


9.99 


7.69 


36.77 


53.33 


3.33 


9.99 


9.89 


34.44 


6.66 


33.33 


9.99 


33.33 


33.33 


19.19 


13.79 


9.89 


26.83 


39.39 


79.30 
— 


3.69 

- 


3.19 
— 


2.66 
— 


19.31 
— 


37.96 


2.94 


3.93 


34.71 


21.76 


29.91 


24.79 


1.71 


39.32 


4.27 


31.96 


31.96 


9.23 


19.93 


21.69 


79.96 


8.33 


9.99 


18.87 


6.66 


47.12 


19.36 


9.99 


37.96 


8.66 


42.86 


14.29 


14.29 


21.43 


7.14 


62.96 


29.99 


_ 

9.99 


12.96 


6.66 


99.96 


9.99 


9.99 


33.33 


11.11 


19.23 


26.92 


3.89 


11.94 


38.46 


47.37 


26.32 


21.99 


9.26 


6.66 


97.96 


6.66 


9.66 


21.21 


21.21 


6.66 


64.81 


2.78 


26.89 


9.96 


76.99 


16.18 


6.66 


9.86 


7.33 


66.66 


16.66 


6.66 


36.66 


6.66 


68.89 


3.28 


1.64 


24.99 


1.64 


96.66 


8.66 


6.66 


96.66 


0.66 


33.16 


8.66 


2.82 


12.68 


1.41 


37.96 


12.96 


12.96 


12.96 


29.69 


13.26 


9.87 


8.62 


74.69 


6.66 


46.43 


34.64 


4.26 


12.77 


8.91 


166.66 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


44.44 


8.69 


6.66 


99.96 


6.90 


84.29 


3.94 


6.66 


3.94 


7.87 


8.33 


6.69 


8.33 


83.33 


8.66 


48.19 


8.66 


8.66 


29.63 


U.2Z 


26.96 


49.99 


49.96 


9.99 


6.66 


8.66 


92.99 


6.66 


4.99 


44.66 


9.41 


2.79 


6.66 


18.92 


72.97 


44.66 


34.83 


6.66 


21.11 


9.99 


96.86 


9.99 


8.66 


19.66 


9.99 


9.66 


9.99 


6.66 


96.66 


96.66 


84.62 


7.69 


2.96 


2.96 


2.96 


71.69 


2.63 


6.66 


19.79 


16.9? 


196.96 


9.99 


8.66 


9.99 


8.60 


86.11 


9.99 


6.66 


9.96 


8.33 


199.99 


9.99 


6.99 


6.66 


6.66 


9.96 


33.33 


66.87 


6.66 


8.96 


39.88 


14.98 


4.33 


36.86 


13.97 


39.92 


14.94 


4.27 


3 89 


13.99 



SOME STATES REPORTED ONLY TOTAL STUDENTS EXITING DUCAT IONAL SYSTEM AND 

010 NOT REPORT DATA BY REASON FOR EXIT. AS A RESV .HE PROPORTIONS FOR THE 

U.S. AND INSULAR AREAS AND THE 96 STATES. O.C. ANt UTO ?IC0 WILL NOT SUM TO 199 PERCENT. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1967. 

(SMACLI8:REPM8A3) 



B-91 



344 



TABLE BF1 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS 16 YEARS AND OLDER EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
OUR I NO THE SCHOOL YEAR 1985-1986 
BY REASON FOR EXIT 



VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 



STATE 



GRADUATION 
WITH 
DIPLOMA 



GRADUATION 
THROUGH 



REACHED 
MAXIMUM 



DROPPED 



ALABAMA 



ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT Of COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

NANA 1 1 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

I Oft* 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. ft INSULAR AREAS 

96 STATES, 0.0. * P.R. 



23 
5 
16 
15 
12 
14 
42 
6 
6 
19 
14 
3 
9 
51 
33 
8 
15 
17 
29 
2 
19 
6 
26 
27 
1 

24 
1 
8 

2 
1 

38 
12 
48 
19 
3 
88 
56 
5 
55 
2 
3 
15 
9 
1 

42 
7 
3 

38 
7 
4 

23 
6 
6 
1 



1 

865 
883 





AGE 


OUT 


OTHER 


TOTAL 


4 




3 


9 


33 


m 




9 




9 






3 




28 


2 


n 


2 


2 


21 


16 


Q 


23 


44 


194 


9 


A 


2 


9 


16 


5 


« 


1 


1 


59 


9 


ft 


7 


2 


24 


i 


g 


9 


9 


9 


7 






3 


31 


2 


g 


4 


1 


21 


9 




§ 


9 


4 


2 


M 


§ 


e 


2 


3 




18 


9 


78 


9 


g 


4 


3 


49 


2 




9 


1 


11 




g 


4 


2 


22 


9 




4 


9 


22 


9 




6 


U 


59 


2 


9 


3 


9 


7 


9 




9 


52 


89 


39 




12 


1 


45 


6 


s 


2 


1 


29 


3 




2 




32 


1 




9 


1 


3 


8 




9 


9 


32 


1 




9 


8 


2 


9 


e 


9 


9 


8 


9 




9 


9 


2 


1 


9 


2 


9 


4 


9 




9 


9 


32 


3 




9 


9 


15 


2 




12 


9 


59 


7 




4 


1 


31 


9 




1 


9 


4 


9 


9 


9 


9 


89 


1 


9 


9 


8 


74 


9 


1 


9 


9 


6 


6 


1 


4 


19 


85 


1 


2 


2 


4 


11 


6 


1 


1 


9 


5 


7 


4 


3 


8 


37 


4 


9 


9 


1 


5 


2 




2 


9 


5 


23 




8 


9 


73 


9 




1 


9 


8 


9 




1 




5 


7 




8 




46 


9 




2 




19 


9 




9 




5 


9 




1 




25 


9 




9 


9 


9 
9 


9 
9 




9 
9 


9 
9 


1 


9 


9 


9 


9 


1 


174 


48 


189 


18T 


1.448 


174 


48 


189 


181 


1.446 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1987. 
(T6A186) 




TABLE BF1 

PERCENTAGE OF STUOCMTS 16 YEARS AND OLDER EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 1965-1966 
8Y REASON FOR EXIT 

VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 



STATE 



GRADUATION GRADUATION REACHED 

WITH THROUGH MAXIMUM DROPPED 

DIPLOMA CERTIFICATION AGE OUT 



ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. ft INSULAR AREAS 

96 STATES* O.C. ft P.R. 



75.78 
83.33 
57.14 
71.43 
11.54 
87.56 
84.66 
29.66 

61.29 
66.67 
75.66 
6.66 
60.36 
67.35 
72.73 
66.18 
77.27 
46.66 
28.57 
23.75 
6.66 
89.66 
84.37 
33.33 
75.66 
56.66 
166.66 
166.66 
25.66 
63.79 
86.66 
67.86 
61.26 
75.66 
89.86 
75.66 
83.33 
64.71 
18.18 
66.66 
46.54 
6.66 
26.66 
57.53 
87.56 
66.66 
65.22 
76.66 
86.66 
92.66 



12.12 

6.66 
16.71 

9.52 
15.38 

6.66 
16.66 

6.66 

22.56 
9.52 
6.66 
166.66 
3.85 
18.37 
18.18 
4.55 
6.66 
18.66 
28.57 
6.66 
66.67 
6.66 
9.38 
33.33 
25.66 
56.66 
6.66 
6.66 
25.66 
6.66 
26.66 
3.39 
22.58 
6.66 
6.66 
1.35 
6.66 
7.66 
9.66 
6.66 
18.92 
86.66 
46.66 
31.51 
6.66 
6.66 
15.22 
6.66 
6.66 
6.66 



3.63 
6.66 
8.66 
6.66 

8.65 
6.66 

2.66 
37.56 

3/23 
6.66 
25.66 
6.66 
7.69 
6.66 
6.66 
6.66 
4.55 
2.66 
6.66 
6.66 
4.44 
6.66 
6.66 
9.66 
6.66 
6.66 
6.66 
6.66 
6.66 
6.25 
6.66 
8.47 
8.66 
8.66 
6.66 
6.66 
16.67 
1.16 
18.18 
26.66 
16.81 
6.66 
6.66 
6.66 
6.66 
6.66 
6.66 
8.66 
6.66 
6.66 



9.69 
6.66 

18.71 
9.52 

22.12 

12.56 
2.66 

29.17 

3.23 
19.65 
6.66 
6.66 
23.66 
8.16 
6.66 
18.18 
18.18 
12.66 
42.86 
11.25 
26.67 
6.96 
6.25 
6.66 
6.66 
6.66 
8.66 
6.66 
56.66 
6.66 
6.66 
26.34 
12.96 
25.66 
18.11 
12.16 
8.66 
4.71 
18.18 
26.66 
8.11 
8.66 
46.66 
18.96 
12.56 
26.66 
17.39 
26.66 
6.66 
4.66 



OTHER 

6.66 
16.67 
21.43 
9.52 
42.31 
6.66 
2.66 
8.33 

9.68 
4.76 
8.66 
6.66 
6.66 
6.12 
9.89 
9.69 
6.66 

28.66 
6.66 

65.66 
2.22 
3.45 

33.33 
8.66 
6.66 
8.66 
6.66 
6.66 
6.66 
6.66 
6.66 
3.23 
6.66 
6.66 
19.81 
9.66 
22.35 
36.36 
8.66 
21.62 
26.66 
8.66 
8.66 
6.68 
28.68 
2.17 
18.68 
26.68 
4.68 













166.66 


6.66 


8.66 


6.66 


9.66 


166.66 


8.66 


6.66 


8.66 


6.66 


99.74 


12.62 


3.31 


12.43 


12.56 


99.66 


12.63 


3.32 


12.45 


12.52 



^ STATES«PORra ONLY TCTALSTyDENTS EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM AND 

DID NOT REPORT DATA BY REASON FOR EXIT. AS A RESULT, THE PROPORTIONS FOR THE 

U.S. AND INSULAR AREAS AND THE 96 STATES. O.C. AND PUERTO RICO WILL NOT SUM TO 166 PERCENT. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1 , 1987. 

(SMACLIB:R£PMBA3) 



B-93 



34G 



TABLE BF1 

NUMBER OF STUDENTS 16 YEARS AMD OLDER EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
OURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 1965-1)06 
6Y REASON FOR EXIT 



STATE 



0EAF-BL1ND 



GRADUATION GRADUATION REACHED 
WITH THROUQH MAXIMUM 

DIPLOMA CERTIFICATION ACS 



ALABAMA 



ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEOROIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA^ 

NLW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREOON 

P ENNSYL VANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. ft INSULAR AREAS 

56 STATES » D.C. ft P.R. 



12 



DROPPED 

OUT 



OTHER 



TOTAL 



32 
31 



76 
76 



57 
57 



13 
11 



6 
1 
4 

13 
4 
$ 
1 
6 
6 
1 
6 
3 
6 
6 
6 
1 

17 
6 
4 
7 

3 
1 
18 
6 

e 

o 

5 

e 

15 
1 

e 
e 

11 

6 

21 
8 
2 

29 
4 

e 

3 
6 
9 
1 
2 
1 
5 
6 
6 
1 



181 

160 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1967. 
(T8A166) 



B-94 



ERLC 



34 7 



TABLE BF1 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 16 YEARS AND OLDER EXIT INC THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 1965-1966 
BY REASON FOR EXIT 

DEAF-BLIND 



STATE 



GRADUATION GRADUATION REACHED 

WITH THROUGH MAXIMA* (HOPPED 

DIPLOMA CERTIFICATION AGE OUT 



OTHER 



ALABAMA 6.66 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 6.66 

CALIFORNIA 6.66 

COLORADO 23.66 

CONNECTICUT 29.66 

DELAWARE 6.66 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 6.66 

FLORIDA 6.66 
GEORGIA 

HAWMI e.co 
IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 66.67 

INDIAN* 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 6.66 

LOUISIANA 6.66 
MAINE 

MARYLAND 6.66 

MASSACHUSETTS 8.66 
MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 6.66 

MISSISSIPPI 6.66 

MISSOURI 26.66 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY 26.66 
NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 33.33 

NORTH CAROLINA 6.66 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 81.82 
OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 8.66 

PUERTO RICO 37.96 

RHODE ISLAND 8.66 

SOUTH CAROLINA 8.86 

SOU TH DAKO TA 8.68 

TENNESSEE - 

TEXAS 8.68 
UTAH 
VERMONT 

V'ROINIA 6.68 

WASHINGTON 8.68 

WEST VIRCINtA 6.68 

WISCONSIN 168.68 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 168.68 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 

TRUST TERRITORIES 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. It INSULAR AREAS 17.66 

96 STATES. D.C. It P.R. 17.22 



96.66 



96.66 



6.66 











168.68 


6.66 


6.66 


6.66 


* 66 


79.68 


8.66 


29.68 


j.eo 


61.94 


6.66 


19.38 


96.68 


29.68 


6.66 


8.86 


66.67 


33.33 


6.66 


8.66 


168.66 


6.86 


6.66 


6.86 


96.68 


16.67 


6.66 


33.33 


166.66 


8.66 


8.66 


8.66 


6.66 


33.33 


6.68 


8.66 


- 

8.86 


- 

6.68 


- 

186.66 


- 

8.66 


78.99 


8.66 


23.93 


9.86 


6.68 


96.68 


6.66 


96.68 


71 .43 


8.66 


28.97 


8.68 


06.67 


33.33 


6.66 


6.96 


8.68 


168.68 


8.86 


8.86 


86.68 


8.66 


6.66 


8.68 


8.66 


86.68 


6.66 


8.68 


26.68 


46.68 


6.67 


8.66 


8.66 


188.88 


8.86 


8.68 


8.66 


8.68 


18.16 


6.68 


96.46 


9.92 


8.66 


6.66 


8.88 


96.68 


12.96 


8.66 


8.68 


168.68 


6.66 


8.66 


36.88 


78.88 


8.86 


8.66 


8.68 


188.68 


8.66 


6.66 


168.68 


8.68 


6.66 


6.60 


168.68 


8.68 


8.86 ■ 


8.66 


8.68 


8.06 


168.68 


8.66 


6.66 


8.86 


8.68 


166.68 


8.68 


8.68 


6.66 


6.68 


8.68 


8.68 


6.66 


8.66 


36.67 


31.49 


7.18 


4.97 


36.69 


31.67 


7.22 


9.66 



SOME STATES REPORTED ONLY TOTAL STUDENTS EXtlINC THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM AND 

O'C NOT REPORT DATA BY REASON FOR EXIT. AS A RESULT. THE PROPORTIONS FOR THE 

L'.S. AND INSULAR AREAS AND THE 96 STATES. D.C. AND PUERTO RICO WILL NOT SUM TO 166 PERCENT. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1967. 

(SMACLIB:REPM6A3) 



B-95 

343 



TABLE BF2 

NUMBEX AND PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
BY ACE, AND REASON FOR EXIT 
U.S. AND INSULA* AREAS 

OURING THE 1969-66 SCHOOL YEAR 



GRADUATED GRADUATED 
WITH WITH 
IPLCMA ► 4-CERT I Fl CATE-+ 



ALL CONDITIONS 

REACHED 
MAXIMUM 
ACE ► +- 



-OJT- 



OTHER 
REASONS 
H FOR EXIT- 



ALL 
REASONS 
-FOR EXIT- 



AGE GROUP NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT 



16 
17 
18 
19 
26 
21 

TOTAL 



$39 
14.496 
41.649 
21.832 
9.691 
6.962 
96.921 



3.96 
39.84 
96.81 
96.76 
41.96 
26.36 
42.96 



863 

4.126 
11.969 
7.492 
3.482 
9.661 
36.871 



3.49 
16.23 
16.24 
19.46 
29.82 
36.69 
17.26 



111 6.48 

126 6.36 

263 6.28 

177 6.46 

436 3.19 

4.141 16.79 



9.182 



13.369 
14.966 
14.412 
6.746 
2.694 
4.221 



97.21 
36.14 
19.66 
17.96 
21.46 
17. 



8.266 
7.666 

9.139 
2.263 
1.631 
799 



39.28 
17.96 
7.61 
9.86 
7.64 
3.22 



23.269 
46.346 
73.366 
38.964 
13.466 
24.726 



166.66 

166.66 
166.66 
166.66 
166.66 
166.66 



2.43 96.196 26.29 24.493 11.47 213.623 166.66 



LEARNING 0ISA6LED 



GRADUATED GRADUATED REACHED 
WITH WITH MAXIMUM 
tPLCMA ► +-CERTIFIGATE-+ I A CE 



-OUT- 



OTHER 
REASONS 
S FOR EXIT- 



REASONS 
-FOR EXIT- 



AGE GROUP NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT 



16 


464 


4.26 


348 


3.19 


21 


6.19 


17 


8.863 


42.22 


1.619 


7.68 


46 


8.19 


18 


24.707 


63.44 


4.641 


11.92 


96 


6.19 


19 


11.726 


64.48 


2.349 


12.89 


39 


6.21 


29 


2.466 


91.14 


669 


14.66 


41 


6.87 


21 


3.448 


33.78 


3.912 


34.41 


396 


3.82 


TOTAL 


91.628 


49.66 


13.196 


12.69 


996 


6.97 



6.636 
6.963 
6.962 
2.974 
1.129 
2.962 



99.41 
33.69 
17.88 
16.39 
23.97 
29.36 



4.626 36.99 

3.946 16.82 

2.974 6.61 

1.162 6.66 

438 6.33 

279 2.( 



26.644 29.63 11.999 11.96 



19.897 
21.641 
38.943 
18.186 
4.693 
16.267 
163.967 



166.66 
166.69 
166.66 
1P3.86 
'.66.66 
166.66 
166.66 



GRADUATED 
WITH 

" II 



GRADUATED 
WITH 
CERTIFICATE— 



SPEECH IMPAIRED 

REACHED 
MAXIMUM 

AGE 



OTHER 
REASONS 
^1 FOR EXIT— I- 



REASONS 
-FOR EXIT- 



AGE GROUP NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT 



16 


81 


4.96 


161 


8.99 


3 


6.17 


979 


31.96 


979 


94.42 


1.799 


166.66 


17 


1.336 


37.97 


866 


22.96 


1 


6.63 


619 


17.99 


797 


21.91 


3.919 


166.66 


18 


2.993 


47.71 


1.464 


27.36 


3 


6.66 


864 


16.19 


467 


8.73 


9.391 


166.66 


19 


796 


44.62 


627 


34.96 


2 


6.11 


266 


11.36 


186 


9.63 


1.813 


166.66 


26 


136 


36.84 


168 


36.26 


9 


1.13 


99 


13.36 


81 


18.37 


441 


166.66 


21 


128 


24.92 


181 


34.67 


89 


17.69 


98 


11.11 


66 


12.64 


922 


166.66 


TOTAL 


9.632 


37.43 


3.399 


29.26 


163 


8.77 


2.381 


17.71 


2.936 


18.82 


13.449 


166.66 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1 . 1967 
(T1X14) 



ERIC 

■< 



B-96 

349 



TABLE BF2 

NJMBER AMD PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS EXITING T>C EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
BY AGE. AM) ICASON FOR EXIT 
U.S. AM) INSULAR AREAS 

DURING THE 1969-66 SCHOOL YEAR 



MENTALLY RETARDED 

GRADUATED OR/DUATED REACHED ._. OTHER 
WITH WITH MAXIMUM DROPPED REASONS 
IPLCMA ► ^-CERTIFICATE— f A AGE ► A OUT ¥ A FOR EXIT- 



ALL 
REASONS 
EXIT- 



AGE CROUP NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT 



16 
17 
16 
19 
26 
21 

TOTAL 



79 
1.667 
7.482 
5.863 
1.876 
1.926 



1.78 
23.66 
47.32 
48.47 
34.93 
17.18 



116 

1.129 
4.261 
3,667 
2.149 
3.826 



2.48 
16.21 
28.93 
36.21 
46.62 
43.12 



32 6.72 

42 6.66 

75 6.47 

78 6.64 

239 4.45 

2.552 28.81 



18.447 34.43 13.136 28.25 3.918 5.63 



3.169 
3.161 
3.636 
2.637 
876 
697 
12.896 



76.64 
44.54 
19.21 
16.78 
16.31 
7.87 
24.66 



1.169 
1.664 
957 
472 
236 
276 
4.122 



24.96 
15.57 
6.65 
3.89 
4.28 
3.95 
7.69 



4.439 
6.963 
13,613 
12,137 
3.376 
8.859 
53.581 



166.66 
166.66 
166.66 
166.66 
166.66 
166.66 



EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 



GRADUATED GRADUATED 
WITH WITH 
IPLCMA ► ^-CERTIFICATE-* 



REACHED 
MAXIMUM 
A C E 



OROPPED 
— OUT — 



OTHER 
REASONS 
-FDR EXIT- 



ALL 
REASONS 
-FOR EXIT- 



AGE GROUP NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT 



16 


133 


2.64 


4 >44 


2.85 


35 


6.69 


3.146 


62.24 


1.363 


31.58 


17 


1.878 


27.14 


413 


5.97 


33 


6.46 


3.347 


46.37 


1.249 


18.65 


18 


4.961 


49.93 


966 


9.94 


62 


6.68 


2.869 


36.75 


795 


8.76 


19 


2.672 


96.34 


452 


16.96 


31 


6.73 


1.216 


29.54 


345 


8.36 


26 


571 


39.18 


132 


9.37 


69 


4.25 


637 


39.25 


194 


11.95 


21 


476 


22.36 


465 


21.84 


427 


26.66 


654 


36.72 


167 


3.63 


TOTAL 


9.691 


33.<3 


2.534 


8.75 


657 


2.27 


11.863 


46.74 


4.283 


14.79 



5.645 
6.926 
9.135 
4.116 
1.627 
2.129 
28.968 



166.66 

166.66 
166.66 
166.66 
166.66 
166.66 
166.66 



HARD OF HEARING AND DEAF 

GRADUATED GRADUATED REACHED 

WITH WITH MAXIMUM DROPPED 
IPLCMA 1 4-CERT I Fl CATE-+ I A GE ► I OUT 



OTHER 
REASONS 
+— FOR EXIT- 



ALL 
REASONS 
EXIT- 



AGE GROUP NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT 



16 


19 


8.65 


16 


4.24 


4 


1.69 


91 


38.56 


112 


47.46 


236 


166.66 


17 


264 


45.43 


57 


12.69 


1 


6.22 


96 


21.83 


86 


19.62 


449 


166.66 


18 


869 


66.33 


146 


12.33 


2 


6.17 


149 


12.56 


78 


6.39 


1.184 


166.66 


19 


541 


66.14 


151 


18.46 


16 


1.22 


62 


7.56 


54 


6.66 


818 


166.66 


26 


272 


99.78 


112 


24.62 


9 


1.96 


46 


8.79 


22 


4.84 


455 


166.66 


21 


22: 


39.39 


235 


41.89 


48 


8.56 


46 


8.26 


11 


1.96 


561 


166.66 


TOTAL 


2.666 


55.79 


711 


19.26 


74 


2.66 


466 


13.12 


366 


9.88 


3.763 


169.66 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1 . 19C7 
(T1XH) 



3-97 



35.) 



TABLE BF2 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
BY /CE. AND REASON PC* EXIT 
U.S. AND INSULAR AREAS 

DURING THE 1903-66 SCHOOL YEAR 



GRADUATED 
WITH 



GRADUATED 
WITH 
♦-CERTIFICATE- 



MULT I HAND J CAPPED 

REACHED 
MAXIMUM 
AGE 



DROPPED 
—OUT 



OTHER 
REASONS 
EXIT- 



ALL 
REASONS 
-fOR EXIT- 



AGE GROUP NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT tJJMBER PERCENT 



16 

17 
IS 
IB 
2t 

21 

TOTAL 



3 
36 
164 
129 
92 
2U 



1.36 
13.B7 
36.77 
46.67 
36.44 
26,64 
24.36 



9 
36 
143 
69 
92 
416 
749 



4.13 
16.99 
26.83 
23.21 
36.46 
39.92 
26.44 



9 

1 
1 
9 
45 
334 
399 



4.13 
6.36 
6.19 
3.21 
14.96 
32.52 
15.15 



79 


36.24 


118 


94.13 


218 


166.66 


166 


36.96 


169 


38.32 


274 


166.66 


144 


27.62 


81 


19.26 


933 


166.86 


M 


15.71 


33 


11.79 


288 


166.66 


99 


18.21 


18 


9.96 


302 


166.66 


44 


4.28 


25 


2.43 


1.627 


166.66 


466 


17.69 


366 


14.43 


2.634 


160.66 



ORTHOPEDICALLY IMPAIRED 

GRADUATED GRADUATED REACHED OTHER ALL 

A WITH ^^WITH MAXIMUM DROPPED REASONS REASONS 

4— DIPLOMA— ► 4-CERTIFICATE-f 4 AGE ¥ 4— OUT 1 4 FOR EXIT— +- A FOR EXIT- 

ACCCROUP NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT 

!* 11 5.91 9 2.69 2 1.66 

17 185 92.26 26 7.34 1 8.28 

18 927 62.90 ««6 19.66 1 6.12 
16 3t7 66.63 .3 18.69 6 6.66 
26 186 61.86 76 24.69 3 1.63 
« 266 46.59 196 36.71 97 19.69 
TOTAL 1.425 53.87 492 18.96 164 3.93 



89 


47.8J 


79 


42.47 


166 


166.66 


82 


23.18 


66 


18.95 


354 


166.66 


192 


12.11 


92 


8.18 


842 


166.66 


53 


11.37 


21 


4.51 


466 


166.66 


21 


7.22 


17 


5.64 


291 


166.66 


37 


7.28 


12 


2.36 


966 


166.66 


384 


14.91 


241 


9.16 


2.647 


166.66 



OTHER HEALTH IMPAIRED 



GRADUATED GRADUATED 
WITH WITH 
-I DIP LO MA I 4-CERT I Fl CATE-4 



ALL 
REASONS 
4 FOR EXIT- 



AGE GROUP NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT 



16 

17 
18 
19 
26 

21 

TOTAL 



33 
176 
436 
189 

95 

211 



9.71 
36.46 
46.54 
43.99 
36.73 
39.34 
39.86 



14 
39 
126 
74 
33 
176 
496 



4.12 
6.74 
13.64 
17.21 
18.44 
28.46 
14.96 



2 
1 
6 

7 
8 
114 

132 



6.99 
6.17 
6.66 

1.63 
4.47 
19.16 
4.33 



148 


43.93 


143 


42.66 


346 


196.66 


229 


36.86 


138 


23.83 


979 


166.66 


283 


36.63 


89 


9.26 


924 


166.66 


124 


28.84 


36 


8.37 


436 


169.66 


76 


39.11 


13 


7.26 


179 


166.66 


91 


19.24 


11 


1.84 


997 


166.66 


941 


36.66 


426 


13.97 


3.849 


166.66 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1967 
(T1X14) 



B-98 



TABLE BF2 

NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS EXITING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
BY AGE. AND REASON FOR EXIT 
U.S. AND INSULA* AREAS 

DURING THE 1969-66 SCHOOL YEAR 



GRADUATED GRADUATED 
WITH WITH 
A DIPLOMA ► ^-CERTIFICATE-* < 



VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 

REACHED OTHCT 

MAXIMUM OROPPED REASONS 
ACE— 4 I CUT ► 4— fOR EXIT— 4 



ALL 
REASONS 
-fOR EXIT- 



AGE OROUP NUMJER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT 



16 
17 
16 
It 
26 
21 

TOTAL 



16 


16.16 


2 


2.62 


2 


2.62 


36 


36.36 


46 


49.49 


145 
464 


61.76 


11 


4.66 


6 


6.66 


43 


18.36 


36 


19.32 


72.27 


91 


6.12 


6 


6.66 


36 


16.73 


44 


7.87 


173 


76.96 


29 


11.89 


1 


6.41 


21 


8.61 


26 


8.26 


63 


96.76 


21 


28 92 


2 


1.86 


9 


8.11 


16 


14.41 


76 


39.66 


U 


X 66 


43 


21.96 


11 


9.96 


16 


8.66 


86C 


96.74 


174 


12.62 


48 


3.31 


186 


12.43 


181 


12.96 



99 
239 
996 
244 
111 
266 
1.448 



166.66 
166.66 
166.66 
166.66 
166.66 
166.66 
166.66 



GRADUATED 
WITH 



GRADUATED 
4-CERTlFICATE-f 



DEAF-BLIND 

REACHED 
MAXIMUM 
♦ ACE ► 



OTHER ALL 
DROPPED REASONS REASONS 
—OUT ► -I FOR EXIT— 4 -I FOR EXIT- 



ACE GROUP NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT NUMBER PERCENT 



16 
17 
18 
19 
26 
21 

TOTAL 



6 


6.66 


6 


6.66 


1 


16.67 


4 


66.67 


1 


16.67 


6 


166.66 


6 


96.66 


2 


16.67 


6 


6.66 


2 


16.67 


2 


16.67 


12 


166.66 


8 


96.66 


9 


31.29 


6 


6.66 


1 


6.29 


2 


12.96 


16 


166.66 


4 


28.97 


7 


96.66 


6 


6.66 


3 


21.43 


6 


6.6e 


14 


166.66 


6 


26.69 


4 


17.36 


9 


39.13 


2 


8.76 


2 


8.76 


23 


166.06 


8 


7.27 


92 


47.27 


47 


42.73 


1 


6.91 


2 


1.82 


118 


166.66 


32 


17.66 


76 


38.67 


97 


31.49 


13 


7.18 


9 


4.97 


181 


186.66 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1967 
(T1X14) 



B-99 



STATE 



ALABAMA 



ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

CELAKARE 

DISTRICT OF COLU0IA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

I 



IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
ICttA 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPP! 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 

NOV YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

ORCOOH 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
OUR. Of INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

56 STATES, D.C. * P.R. 



TABLE BG1 

*^ A yj^lPATED SLICES NEEDED BY CHILDREN 16 YEARS AND OLDER 

LEAVING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM DURING THE 1963-W SCHOOL YEAR 
BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION 

ALL CONDITIONS 

■sb^-j^'S? JSi. jbb.'SK' wwtv sssa HkiNT~ sit ^» 

CUIOAHCC PORTATION AIDES SERVICES SERVICES ATI ON SERVICES LIVING CHANCE SERVICES SERVICES 

7 V* *5 *? 1$ 1 1« 436 SI 7 692 82 2,321 

J21 K J 5 t 5 33 20 II 13 212 

2S 22 £ 31 17 124 361 264 102 162 906 

m 492 266 9629 23 93 86 134 123 166 933 

5 'i2 3 - 0 S 1J2 2 298 283 916 1.183 1.964 1.915 791 7.578 

526 46 9 28 14 227 66 166 216 217 567 

"J I? 5 6 123 5 5 11 46 253 

276 126 4 8 16 16 77 93 61 37 462 

3 '1S 1 -25 '£ » 34 722 1.23? 852 955 367 3.464 

J 55 296 373 55 892 

IS *J! 172 251 388 142 32 457 

. 236 .81 12 7 16 47 73 97 166 53 358 

52? .? X 2i 1fl> 198 1.662 1M 2.212 

1 '21 31 £ 1J 1W 219 662 668 556 274 2 269 

m ?il J J? 275 255 413 365 262 1 676 

,22 i2 13 24 115 145 171 135 114 662 

V!2J 25 52 » J » 361 906 966 36t 85 1 .812 

Sg? 336 338 216 368 1. 566 554662454 3 572 

4.134 393 999 177 1.624 1.873 3.266 748 461 334 2 493 

*S 111- * ,: - * " • § i: S 

1. g » | ^ | aS Ji5 ,.SI S «S J:SSS 

32* !S2 2 J! *Z 39 136 132 116 71 476 

^2 ?2 *2 *2 .Z i 113 246 76 65 669 

g 2» • 8 16 17 28 19 34 12 129 

2. $79 473 73 36 91 338 431 386 512 146 2.339 
. 323 112 35 17 23 43 73 97 99 56 373 
ME 8? *'•£ 5 2 1 ' 4 £ 1»SS 5,859 6.163 2.66? 2.3» 6.664 
1 ,9 ]2 ? 51 29 99 262 493 363 366 158 2 384 

)4 •* «• 'g » » u& A & £ 2.7J? 

!, !8 *1 1 «? 1 '?? «? 2 i? 21 » ^ 

*•»" 1g 272 1M 82 184 214 183 189 282 2.888 

««8 •» • 2 8 14 73 23 3 4 241 

*' 8888 88232 27 

^2S «|2 »6 I? 3 25 453 396 6*6 369 168 2.128 

<$2 1J 1j • >7 36 144 131 72 387 

8 '2g 2.882 735 268 3.671 1.2J3 2.847 3.162 3.224 1.563 6.434 

245 516 4 21 56 255 534 136 46 973 

1 'x& S j S 1! XL *23 426 576 367 1lT 1 .578 

£ 2 S 1! 56 91 153 88 53 1 .691 

, 22? IS «i? J 44 57 148 182 121 34 973 

3. ?S ^ 19 i ^ *5 18 1.244 1.132 653 366 2.839 
19 2 ^ 3 2 7 19 38 52 22 27 246 

I 112 2 7 19 16 1 6 169 

12 2 4 6 4 74 121 28 8 153 

73.889 22.312 16.146 2,974 8.382 14.556 29.769 27.366 21.199 11.585 82.719 

73.661 22.297 16.137 2.969 8.281 14.545 29.675 27.231 21.128 11.577 82.455 



OATA AS OT OCTOBER 1. 1987. 
(T8A20S) 



B-100 



ERJC 



353 



TABLE BG1 

NUMBER Of ANTICIPATED SERVICES NEEDED BY CHILDREN 16 YEARS AND OLDER 
LEAVING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM DURING TIC 1909-66 SCHOOL YEAR 
*T HANDICAPPING COOITION 

ALL CONDITIONS 



STATE 



TRANSITIONAL POST 
OTUmCNT VOCATIONAL OFLOY- 
SERYICES PLACOCNT ICNT 



EVALUATION 

Of VR OTHER AIL NO SPECIAL 
SERVICES SERVICES SERVICES SERVICES 



ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 

concern cut 

OELANARE 

OISTRICT OF COUA0IA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAMAI I 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

10* 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MMIC 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MIMCSOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY 

NEWlCXIOO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOU TH DAK OTA 

TEMCSSCE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VEMNT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AICRIGAM SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF IttlAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. It INSULAR AREAS 

96 STATES. D.C. * P.R. 



1.183 
71 
968 
293 
3.226 
176 
19 
192 
49 
2.319 
399 
497 
264 
1.642 
962 
974 
342 
1.612 
914 
1.764 
2.194 
67 
1.699 
1.711 
399 
6 
263 
966 
79 
10 
1.964 
1ST 
176 
1.109 
4C 
1.979 
1.*VS 
14 
736 
46 
12 
661 
219 
26 

4.J6> 

792 



626 
71 
623 
3.069 
96 
2 
169 



2.113 
263 
646 
664 

9.866 
490 
326 
376 
3 

3.144 
872 
389 
296 
3.878 
1.760 
732 

1.427 
2.742 
1.002 
2.490 

949 
2.266 
1.261 

999 
1.962 

313 

941 

164 
19 
2.648 

429 
6.661 
1.813 
37 
3.663 

919 
80 
2.691 

127 
13 
1.446 

464 
46 
i.C2f 

729 



1.469 
79 
694 
3.666 

,3 § 

106 



639 
26 
314 
249 
3.678 
79 
6 
121 
6 

1.636 
226 
332 
194 
306 
619 
461 
234 

1.179 
998 

1.033 

2.217 
189 
677 
480 
249 

2.012 
101 
126 
31 
4 
899 
113 

648 
24 
917 

287 
1 

1.774 

72 
3 

932 
172 
19 
9.863 
236 



1.969 

196 
786 
346 

4.997 
330 
194 
349 
40 

2.099 
813 
497 
319 

2,171 

2.269 
769 
429 
072 

1.748 

2.913 

1.649 
376 

2.691 
976 
716 

1.836 
246 
186 
69 
18 

2.492 
361 

7.444 

1.746 
84 

1.629 
662 
43 

196 
8 

1.677 

2 S 

8.789 

449 



131 
3 
76 
39 
1.963 
401 
99 
7 
0 
99 
0 
93 
91 
268 
6 
373 
86 
234 
436 
6 
6 
81 
373 

70 
1.416 
92 
6 
2 
36 
323 
62 
0 
114 
13 
236 
42 
212 
1.030 
84 
9 

e 

187 
1 
0 

8 



13.178 
976 
9.978 
3.672 

48.863 
3.979 
1.296 
2.191 
411 

22.364 

4|626 
2.162 
19.276 
13.606 
6.821 
4.639 
16.466 
18,762 
22.978 
28.499 
3.379 
14.996 
16.816 
9.062 
16.748 
2.721 
3.918 
648 
178 
14.266 
2.339 
49.396 
11.896 

10.968 
8.376 
967 
16.496 
1.136 
141 
11.379 
2.714 
263 
98.899 
9.8G6 



913 
79 
393 
0 
47 
1 
9 



1.096 

226 
891 
2.^99 
143 
1 

163 



65 

26 
6 
3 
0 
0 



9.199 
3.377 
4.887 
18.690 
1.111 
18 
936 



322 
64 
246 
369 
9.183 
1.469 
0 
16 
128 
702 
2.010 
0 
67 
9.961 
1.994 
738 
341 
186 
2.622 
496 
390 
0 

1.199 

244 
2.226 
40 
727 
194 
118 
3.396 
311 
4.263 
930 
2 

2.001 
997 
96 
7.337 
15 
1.066 
488 
691 
929 

e 

1** 



1.337 
69 
285 

e 

42 



82 
38.891 
38.696 



73.963 
73.678 



87 

31,347 
31 .254 



196 
66,996 
69.834 



7 

8.931 
8.924 



1.001 
923.681 
922.324 



70 

96.869 
96.799 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1967. 
(T6A266) 



B-101 



TABLE BG1 

J^l!£ 1 K. 1 P.? CTV 1 GSJ** 1 * 0 BY CHILIAN 16 YEARS AND OLtCR 
LEAVING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM DURING THE 1989-86 SCHOOL YEW* 
BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION 

LEARNING DISABLED 



STATE 



COUNSELING/ TRANS- 
GUI DANCE PORTATION 



t«™~v . PHYSICAL/ 

TECHNO- IHTCR- MENTAL 
LOGICAL PRETER READER RESTOR- FAMILY 
AIDES SERVICES SERVICES AT I ON SERVICES 



ALASKA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
fCLNyjC 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLOR IDA 

GEORGIA 

NANA! I 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IONA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

5* HAMPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH QAMOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREOON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHOOE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAOLIKA 

SOUTH ^KOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

REST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYDMINO 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

9f STATES, D.C * P.R. 



924 


99 


6 


133 


2 


6 


466 


49 


9 


136 


24 


6 


4.496 


2.311 


83 


16S 


6 


1 


7 


1 


6 


129 


27 


6 


6 


6 


6 


1.617 


134 


6 


66 


6 


6 


136 


136 


236 


112 


11 


1 


492 


9 


6 


994 

234 


36 


21 


44 


8 


223 


13 


2 


369 

672 


49 


371 


46 


66 


1,667 


6 


482 


966 


74 


74 


2 


9 


1 


764 


34 


9 


1 ,786 


— 


— 


299 


63 


11 


916 


124 


2 


316 


76 


7 


169 


2 


6 


47 


6 


6 


12 




6 


1.161 


114 


8 


161 


17 


6 


3.376 


6 


1.336 


736 


161 


6 


22 


6 


2 


434 


17 


6 


1.287 


47 


8 


71 


1 


6 


1.433 


36 


7 


6 


6 


6 


47 


6 


6 


446 


128 


21 


177 


1 


1 


28 


6 


6 


7.966 


1.632 


6 


394 


28 


239 








366 


43 


2 


6 


e 


8 


188 


96 


1 


719 


6 


99 


116 


49 


6 








22 


6 


6 


82 


6 


8 



INDER- RESID- VOCATIONAL/ 

ENDENT MAIHT— ENTIAL TRAINING 
LIVIHQ CHANCE SERVICES SERVICES 



76 



1 

22 

2 
6 
3 
6 
6 
6 
3 
6 
6 
6 
6 
92 
1 
6 
3 
6 
6 
6 
1 
6 
6 
2 

1 
6 
6 
6 

1 



3.1 



82 
6 
6 

16 

94 
1 
6 

3 
6 

16 
6 

236 

7 
2 
47 
12 
12 
19 
92 
811 
89 
1 
19 

26 
284 
31 
6 
7 
6 
9 
3 
677 
9 
16 
6 
9 
6 
29 
C 
fr 
8 
6 
6 
66 
16 

21 
6 
28 
69 

3 



36 
1 

29 
16 



12 
9 
6 

89 
6 

28 
19 
18 
12 
48 
11 

198 
34 

269 
74 
11 

149 

13 

76 
7 
6 
9 
6 

42 
3 
6 

16 
1 

299 
34 
9 
37 
6 
1 

26 
8 
6 
8 

1» 

26 
6 

12 
6 
3 



93 
8 

77 

21 
786 

17 
4 

22 
6 
241 

16 
112 

24 

63 
126 

49 

41 
277 
288 
867 
917 
3 
169 

39 
96 
97 
26 
9 
3 
93 
27 
6 
99 
6 
976 
24 
7 
36 
6 
6 
49 
2 
9 

1.996 

32 

32 
6 

21 
6 

11 



89 
3 
73 
21 
778 
46 
8 
23 
6 
37 
6 
236 
29 
4 
49 
64 
16 
292 
136 
112 
148 
2 
91 

79 
146 

48 

63 
7 
2 

63 

17 
6 

39 
6 
286 

72 
8 

27 
6 
6 

96 
9 
6 

.666 

219 

97 
6 

18 
6 

19 



149 
3 
31 
21 

629 
21 
2 
18 
6 

192 
26 
37 
17 
29 
32 
49 
13 
98 

168 
89 
74 
6 

166 

46 
ide 
36 
6 

7 
6 

139 
7 
6 
34 
1 

397 

2 
18 
9 
1 
21 
18 
13 
2.666 
17 

27 
6 

34 
6 
4 



6 

2 
6 
7 
99 
13 
6 
2 
6 
11 
6 
6 
3 
3 
12 
9 
3 
6 
42 
46 
6 
9 
9 

2 
2 
9 
6 
3 
6 
11 
1 
6 
1 
6 
368 
2 
1 

22 
6 
6 

9 
6 
8 
9 
1 

2 
6 
1 
6 
9 



167 
969 
372 
3.976 
164 
124 
173 
6 

1.164 
4 

236 

176 
439 
746 
369 

341 
879 

1.446 
994 

1.186 
3 

1.163 
673 
964 
882 
298 
222 
71 
12 
994 
183 
2.623 
891 
39 
323 
1.273 
366 
1.366 
47 
9 
433 
123 
33 
4.696 
366 

413 
1.279 
467 
867 
149 

63 



34,823 3.611 



3.273 



34.719 



3.611 3.279 



6 

213 
213 



6 

3.776 
9.776 



6 

2.124 
2.124 



91 166 
6.466 9.939 
6.469 9.439 



12 
4.643 
4.631 



8 
736 
736 



96 

39.721 
39.962 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1987. 
(T8A286) 



B-102 



TABLE BG1 

NUMBER Of ANTICIPATED SERVICES NEEDED BY CHILDREN 16 YEARS AND OLDER 
LEAVING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM DURINC THE 1965-66 SCHOOL YEAR 
BY HANOIGAPPINC CONDITION 

LEARNING DISABLED 



STATE 



TRANSITIONAL POST EVALUATION 

PSHP&P ^lifSft OTLOY- Of VR OTHER ALL NO SPEC I AL 
SERVICES PLACEMENT MENT SERVICES SERVICES SERVICES SERVICE" 



ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSAC H US E TTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

missohi 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHOOE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIROIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OP INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. It INSULAR AREAS 

Si STATES, D.C. It P.R. 



201 
36 
241 
80 
1,678 
36 
6 
53 
6 
543 

e 

23e 

113 
131 
153 
175 
124 
496 
346 
414 
736 

2 
437 
873 
115 

f 
117 
168 
41 

4 
373 
81 

e 

497 
23 
399 
77* 
5 
46 



114 
36 
16 

2.000 

323 



117 

e 

2ie 

931 
54 

63 



60 
13,569 
13,446 



663 
164 
A57 
279 
6,846 
166 
116 
198 
• 

1,684 
16 
177 
127 
1,179 
572 
166 
317 
756 
1,916 
207 
738 
11 
1,667 
434 
481 
734 
147 
168 
65 
6 
905 
210 
1.090 
664 
15 
948 
357 
62 
1,307 
4 
6 
463 
219 
38 
3,960 
360 

436 
0 

274 
1,162 
65 

63 

66 

29,999 
29,876 



185 
6 

148 
105 
2,334 
24 
0 
63 
0 

564 
0 
130 
56 
60 
81 
125 
80 
774 
314 
234 
664 
4 
268 

115 
732 
36 
19 
10 
1 

342 
33 
0 

297 
7 

436 
86 
9 

1,255 
1 
3 
127 
27 
11 

4,069 

•A 

114 
0 

85 
0 

24 



66 
14.102 
14,042 



577 
111 
382 
•*1 
2.931 
115 
63 
136 

0 

635 
8 
230 
150 
361 
787 
189 
155 
286 
594 
865 
221 
7 

892 

282 
510 

193 
18 

27 
7 

1.668 
135 
3.113 
674 
52 
26 
245 
21 
1.348 
64 
2 

379 
62 
18 

6.'.*0 
*20 

336 

0 

385 
7:6 
89 

63 



112 
25.796 
25.623 



57 
1 

23 
1 

1.469 
181 
10 
0 
0 
42 
6 
0 
15 
104 

6 

156 
31 

117 
82 
0 

0 
1 

79 

59 
296 
26 

6 

6 
16 
141 
13 

0 
13 

1 

55 
14 
296 
465 



93 
1 



17 
0 
6 

0 
1 



3.788 
3.768 



3.297 
633 
2.525 
1.231 
36.956 
1.069 
347 
846 
6 

5.725 

124 
2.124 

856 
2.836 
3.256 
1.631 
1.388 
4,993 
5,568 
7,007 
5.181 
07 
5.142 
3.966 
2.122 
4,442 
1.265 

865 

369 
63 
5.462 

893 
11.612 
3.965 

173 
4.574 
4.266 

699 
7,419 

116 
69 
2.272 

779 

167 
^5.132 
2.176 

2.046 
1.279 
1.726 
4.473 
580 

274 

633 
191.561 
190.654 



169 
53 
156 
211 
3.136 
779 
0 
10 
95 
255 
1.465 
0 
39 
o.i48 
699 
538 
199 
54 
822 
153 
295 
0 
660 

15T 

730 
28 
662 
128 
96 
2.362 
221 
4.047 
633 
0 

755 
341 
44 
3.495 
0 
"18 
;62 
413 
615 
0 
55 

1.010 
0 

153 
0 
35 



45 

29,911 
29,866 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1967. 
(T6A286) 



B-103 



356 



TABLE BG1 



STATE 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

Ml ZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COXRADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

CEOROIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

iuinois 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MM CO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. ft INSULAR AREAS 

30 STATES, D.C. * P.R. 



SPEECH IMPAIRED 

COUNSELING/ TRANS- LOGICAL PRETER READER 
CUIOANg PCttTATION AIDES SERVICES SERVICES 



PHYSICAL/ 
MENTAL 
RESTOR- FAMILY 
AT ION SERVICES 



26 
3 
6 
7 
155 
• 

1 

190 
1 

16 
3 
9 

172 
6 
6 
6 

76 
136 
163 
6 
6 

33 
9 

02 
8 
3 
6 
1 

32 
36 

e 

6 

1 

6 
14 
6 

124 

3 

2 
32 

1 

2 
33 

9 



P 

e 

31 
3 

e 
e 



3 

i 

2 
27 

e 
1 
e 
e 

31 
2 

e 

3 
2 
19 

e 
i 

1 

36 
7 

e 

e 
e 

9 

e 

7 

e 

6 

e 

2 
1 

6 

2 
1 

6 
2 
9 

3 

2 

e 

33 

1 

e 

2 

e 

e 
e 
e 
e 

2 

e 



2 
9 
6 
4 

255 
6 
6 
6 
9 
4 
1 

18 

e 
e 
i 
e 

2 
9 

4 

14 
15 



3 
1 

6 

121 



6 
9 
9 
45 



2 
9 
9 

4 
9 
9 

9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
6 
16 
9 
9 
9 



9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
6 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 



9 
9 

e 

8 
25 
9 
9 
9 



2 
9 

3 

e 

18 



8 
0 
1 
8 
8 
3 
8 
4 
8 
6 
8 
16 
34 
15 
6 
7 

6 
4 
8 
6 
6 
8 
8 
6 
6 
2 
8 
6 
2 
8 
6 
6 
6 
8 
1 
8 
28 



2 
38 



1 

12 
138 
92 
6 
6 

1 

48 
3 
6 

e 

6 

2 
2 
6 
1 

6 

3 
1 

6 
6 

9 
6 
6 
8 
6 
9 
1 

1 

9 
4 
6 
2 
6 
6 



INDEP- 
ENDENT 
LIVING 



RES ID- VOCATIONAL/ 
MAINT- ENTIAL TRAINING 
ENANCE SERVICES SERVICES 



27 


c 


8 


33 


0 


0 


A 

o 


4 


9 




6 


6 


1 

e 


4 


a 


V 


27 




138 


0 


A 


6 


5 


6 


Q 


0 


8 


0 


0 


8 


6 


e 


0 


A 
V 


8 


42 


46 




157 


1 


2 




*5 
10 


18 


ft 


a 

V 


2 


6 


1 


3 


8 




2 


i a 


3 


8 


0 


j i 
0 


6 


0 


0 


8 


0 






6 


0 


0 


7 


2 


36 


12 


14 


7 


59 


6 


13 


8 


15 


8 


123 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


8 


7 










8 

88 


6 


0 


7 


6 


9 


64 


2 


1 


1 


13 


6 


6 


0 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


8 


3 


2 


3 


1 


28 


4 


2 


3 


33 


6 


6 


8 


28 


1 


6 


0 


18 


1 


9 


8 


2 


6 


6 


8 


8 


2 


1 


1 


14 


6 


6 


8 


1 


6 


6 


6 


121 


6 


6 


8 


4 


8 


6 


0 


8 


15 


18 


8 


46 
1 


6 


8 


0 
0 


6 


6 


6 


8 
1 


0 


0 


18 
18 


0 


0 










18 


1 


0 


25 


8 


e 


8 


9 


3 


6 


3 


8 


6 


8 


0 


22 


2 


2 


2 


8 


8 
6 


6 


0 


6 


6 


0 


6 



6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


6 


2 


8 


4 


8 


1.461 


212 


311 


29 


38 


133 


411 


286 


238 




1.461 


212 


511 


29 


36 


133 


489 


2d6 


232 


29 



2 

1.664 
1.662 



MTA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1W7. 
(T8A286) 



ERIC 



B-104 

0 r ■ 1 



TABLE BG1 



NUMBER Of ANTICIPATED SERVICES NEEDED 8Y CHILDREN 16 YEARS AND OLDER 
LEAVINO THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM DURING THE 1995-96 SCHOOL YEAR 
BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION 

SPEECH IMPAIRED 



STATE 



TRANSITIONAL POST EVALUATION 

EMPLOYMENT VOCATIONAL EMPLOY- Of VR OTHER ALL NO SPECIAL 
SERVICES PLACEMENT MENT SERVICES SERVES SERVICES SERVICES 



ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTLOCi 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVAOA_ 

NEW HAMPSH IRE 

NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHOOE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

JEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WITCHING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 



27 
1 
8 
5 

137 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. Of INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

56 STATES, D.C. It P.R. 



1 

499 
496 



46 


28 


31 


2 


225 


29 




B 


2 


1 


13 


3 


1c 


4 


7 


1 


58 


18 




6 


7 


6 


59 


16 


vZv 


40/ 


07/ 


18 


2,877 


1 .742 




B 


4 


5 


19 


28 


19 


B 


B 


8 


25 


9 




A 




a 


1 


8 


ft 


A 


A 


A 


A 
W 


A 


lOl 


1 AO 


147 

13/ 


1 A 
1© 


1 AAA 


•W 
0* 




] 






47 


JT 

40 


IB 


1B 


18 


B 


88 


6 




4 


5 


1 


54 


1 


06 


2 


2 


2 


19ft 


1 *m 


36 


15 


42 




XAA 






§ 


§ 


A 


A 


A 




2 


a 




22 


17 




2 


7 


3 


31 


38 


22 


14 


3 


166 


448 


486 


15 


34 


138 


B 


685 


27 


276 


184 


123 


8 


1.837 
8 


31 




B 


B 


B 


8 


• 


B 


7 


B 


21 


77 










35 






1 


5 


1 


43 


1 


18 


14B 


82 


32 


514 


168 


I 


6 


5 


3 


61 


3 




B 


B 


8 


5 


23 




B 


B 


8 


1 


3 




B 


B 


5 


9 


3 


15 


9 


25 


18 


151 


259 


45 


4 


18 


4 


161 


49 




e 


B 


8 


28 


38 




B 


8 


1 


38 


17 




1 


2 


8 


9 


6 




B 


B 


48 


49 


88 


14 


5 


18 


8 


75 


9 




B 


B 


8 


2 


25 


121 


1 


121 


9 


623 


283 




1 


2 


1 


14 


8 




B 


B 


9 


2 


14 


17 


B 


31 


6 


212 


47 




B 


3 


4 


14 


27 




B 


B 


8 


2 


29 


15 


8 


25 


8 


178 


9 




1 


8 


8 


33 


3 


16 


7 


9 


4 


96 


71 




e 


9 


8 




69 




B 


18 


B 


37 


8 




B 


8 


8 


81 


8 




1 


8 


9 


58 


3 




B 


6 


8 


8 


8 




B 


8 


8 


8 


8 


1 


8 


8 


1 


11 


24 


,927 


1.896 


1.884 


319 


9.789 


4.589 


,926 


1.696 


1.684 


318 


9,756 


4,565 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1 . 1967. 
(T8A296) 



B-105 



358 



TABLE BG1 



MA4BER Of ANTICIPATED SERVICES NEEDED BY CHILDREN 16 YEARS AND arm 
LEAVING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMDURING ^« 1983-«6 SOCOLYEA* 
BY HANDICAPPING CONDlTICf<^ 



STATE 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT Or C0LU6IA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

NANA 1 1 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

ION* 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

MEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHOOC ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 



MENTALLY RETARDED 

TECHNO- INTER- PHYSICAL/ 
COUPLING/ TRANS- LOGICAL PRETER READER RESTOlt FAMILY 
"STATION AIOES SERVICES SERVICES AT I ON SERVICES 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

36 STATES, D.C. * P.R. 



1,131 
13 
126 
166 
66 
66 
M 
56 
1 

932 
336 
93 
77 
345 
860 
363 
147 
586 
1,644 
1.686 
454 
41 
561 
639 
328 
684 
166 
389 
11 
2 

366 
39 
1,664 
734 
19 
916 
463 
13 
636 
123 
2 

962 
144 

9 
6 

157 

436 

37 
271 
1.185 
28 
6 
25 



46 

18,267 
18,196 



INDEP- RES ID- VOCATIONAL/ 

ENDENT MA I NT- ENTIAL TRAINING 
LIVING ENANCE SERVICES SERVICES 



545 
6 
146 
128 
59 
26 
27 
76 
46 
762 
266 
93 
51 
167 
496 
185 
126 
185 
21* 
141 
227 
219 
366 
135 
262 
666 
77 
71 
15 
2 

224 
67 
6 

282 
16 
719 
265 
2 
58 
76 
6 
321 
37 
1 

1,236 
162 



6 
26 
27 

8 
13 

6 

1 

34 

4 
44 

2 

4 
27 
28 

9 
46 
14 
276 
28 
13 
11 
96 
12 
46 

5 
41 

5 

6 
16 
16 

6 

6 

6 
13 

4 

6 
39 



156 
5 



78 



13 
6 

23 
2 
2 
1 
6 
2 
6 
1 



4 
6 
3 
6 
16 
33 
6 
14 



8 

16 
4 



6 
6 

12 
1 
3 
1 



13 
3 
1 
2 
6 
1 
1 

16 
6 
2 
5 

44 
1 
1 

26 

26 
3 
5 

56 

36 
6 

31 
5 

28 
46 

2 



5ft 
14 
532 
15 

6 
19 

6 











268 

37 


31 


1 


27 
8 


6 


6 


119 


6 


1 


13 
8 


363 


6 


8 


17 


4 


1 


2 


1 
6 


6 
6 


6 


6 






8 


6 


















8 


6 


2 


8 


9,824 


1,173 


184 


1,647 


9,815 


1.173 


182 


1,647 



78 
6 
23 
25 
41 
38 
14 
3 
3 

216 
35 
44 
13 
86 

143 
62 
38 
87 
96 

543 
46 

263 

128 

17 
242 
9 



94 

21 
266 
98 

7 
98 
34 

6 
32 

6 

8 

277 
38 
1 

566 
8 

166 
6 
25 



1 

3,962 
3,961 



316 
5 
75 
45 
51 
13 
15 
29 
73 
478 
261 
34 
33 
62 
374 
164 
56 
264 
316 
1,666 
516 
78 
215 
135 
74 
292 
29 
53 
13 
6 
131 
24 
1,861 
238 
6 

389 
142 
6 
57 
58 
6 

235 
17 
2 

566 
19 

244 
13 
161 
243 
12 



9,176 



454 
9 
96 

63 
63 
56 
8 
54 
63 
569 
212 
44 
53 
116 
466 
218 
187 
267 
236 
119 
312 
49 
353 
456 
130 
544 
63 
161 
7 
4 

172 
42 
2.393 

213 
16 

436 

141 
31 
59 
21 
2 

563 
95 
1 

756 
122 

343 
153 
146 
561 
25 



13 



492 


61 


1,521 


6 


8 


18 


96 


62 


263 


92 


81 


455 


96 


26 


125 


46 


54 


128 


4 


36 


47 


36 


24 


119 


39 


6 


46 


431 


271 


1,197 


284 


45 


654 


34 


12 


93 


63 


36 


136 


299 


133 


531 


425 


173 


1 ,254 


224 


127 


484 


86 


75 


285 


224 


53 


782 


332 


186 


1,416 


61 


61 


615 


36J 


284 


516 


6 


222 


67 


519 


215 


736 






796 


167 


13 


511 


436 


362 


1,328 


52 


18 


141 


59 


41 


361 


19 


6 


33 


1 


2 


4 


225 


62 


499 


46 


37 


88 


1,595 


798 


1,595 


174 


77 


1,681 


0 


15 


32 


426 


183 


1,915 


141 


92 


442 


2 


6 


47 


166 


125 


732 


6 


1 


167 


2 


1 


14 


269 


113 


1,322 


72 


39 


173 


4 


6 


18 


666 


556 


1,466 


75 


18 


195 


187 


77 


714 


37 


13 


159 


86 


27 


463 


599 


276 


1,185 


16 


9 


51 


1 


6 


6 


6 


6 


35 














7 


5 


40 


1,648 


5,261 


26.885 


1,646 


5,196 


26,616 



MTA AS OF OCTOBER I, 1967. 
(T8A2M) 



ERIC 



B-106 



3S3 



TABLE BG1 

NUOER OF ANTICIPATED SERVICES NEEOCO BY CHILDREN 10 YEARS AND OLDER 
LEAVING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM DURING THE 1965-06 SCHOOL YEAR 
BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION 

ENTALLY RETARDED 



STATE 



TRANSITIONAL POST 
EbttJOMOfT VOCATIONAL EMPLOY- 
SERVICES PIACOCNT VCNT 



EVALUATION 

OF VR OrHEW ALL NO SPECIAL 
SERVICES SERVICES SERVICES SERVICES 



ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF C0L1MIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

iowa 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREOON 
P ENNSY LVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHOOC ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. It INSULAR AREAS 

96 STATES. D.C. * P.R. 



21 
185 
173 
171 
67 
12 
69 
43 
968 
393 
93 
167 
289 
666 
246 
137 
396 
292 
414 
916 
41 
418 
915 
228 
6 
73 
289 
22 
3 

287 
73 
6 
914 
18 
867 
219 
9 
612 
44 
9 
398 
129 
8 

1.968 
178 

334 
13 
347 
1.189 
23 
2 
39 



13 

14.916 
14.466 



1.378 
19 
289 
294 
396 
97 
84 
87 
6 

1,111 
978 
93 
121 

1.884 
979 
378 
232 
929 

1.184 
212 
916 
298 
694 
948 
451 
798 
86 
293 
22 
3 

363 
94 
2.393 
863 
19 
1.713 
392 
19 
637 
111 
9 
746 
149 
8 

1.313 
94 

986 

37 
288 
1.189 
33 
3 
39 



39 
23.923 
23.446 



977 
8 

98 

99 
187 

27 
6 

39 
8 
942 
218 

93 

82 
196 
469 
292 

89 
296 
398 
278 
938 

87 
298 
378 
128 
828 

48 

89 

13 
6 
296 

47 
6 
271 

14 
481 
139 
1 

117 
61 

8 
369 
187 

4 

1.288 
67 

284 
37 
267 
8 
19 
1 
4 



19 
9.798 
9.736 



1.169 
14 
191 
146 
92 
92 
47 
168 
39 
1.179 
692 
93 
113 
879 
1.194 
332 
181 
4*7 
918 
758 
454 
176 
638 
639 
489 
838 
82 
91 
22 
1 

933 
98 
1.861 
773 
21 
747 
388 
17 
715 
118 
3 

1.829 
119 
7 

1.449 
88 

468 

159 
369 
1.189 
27 
1 

39 



29 
21.921 
21.456 



8.784 
126 
1.518 
1.819 
1.429 
777 
394 
696 
362 
8.667 
3.841 
941 
897 
3.963 
7.948 
3.883 
1.996 
4.177 
8.298 
9.617 
4.746 
1.612 
9.321 
4.383 
2.728 
7.728 
796 
1.778 
194 
29 
3.318 
726 
14.398 
9.378 
219 
8.983 
2.718 
144 
4.238 
894 
49 
6,968 
1.172 
63 
11.868 
1.194 

4.848 
799 
2.941 
7.987 
263 
19 
183 



4 231 
2.376 168.923 
2.372 168.994 



99 
6 

32 
28 

3 
63 
33 

6 

8 
22 

6 
34 
27 
81 

8 
112 
38 
94 
88 

6 

9 
93 
228 

16 
6T9 
11 
8 
6 
3 
43 
34 
8 
39 
12 
39 
18 
6 
388 
79 
3 
8 
92 
6 



14 
64 
18 



181 
4 
29 
147 
37 
172 
6 
4 
23 
229 
248 
8 
21 
689 
198 
118 
82 
91 
588 
212 
28 
8 
123 

87 
994 
7 
28 
8 
9 
142 
19 
142 
283 
2 

1.836 
144 
8 

2.269 
9 
74 
6 
82 
186 
8 
6 

128 
8 
18 

e 
1 



1 

8.237 
8.236 



DATA AS OF OCT08 "R 1. 1987. 
(T8A286) 



ERLC 



B-107 



SoO 



TABLE BG1 
leav.no t* B^T^Aj^M^ne^ges^ schxl yem 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

OELANAAE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

KAMA! I 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSH IRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHOOC ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 



EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 

TECHK>~ INTER- PHYSICAL/ 
COUNSELING/ TRANS- LOGICAL PRETER READER RESTC& FAMILY 
CUICAMcg PORTATION AIDES GERVIOS sSvittC AT I ST SERVlttS 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

9* STATES. D.C. * P.R. 



77 


9 


2 


24 


1 


0 


311 


27 


6 


14 


1 


0 


143 


97 


44 


236 


1 


1 


26 


2 


1 


71 


3 


0 


2 


9 


0 


817 


187 


2 


162 


9 


§ 


32 


14 


32 


19 


2 


§ 


1.138 


446 


§ 


179 


91 


1 


241 


29 




106 


19 




74 


19 




1.992 


24 


AW 


996 


160 


m 
w 


468 


96 




19 


96 


ft 


639 


97 


5 


293 






18 




V 


360 


0 


0 


68 


6 


0 


126 


6 


0 


11 


2 


0 


20 


0 


0 


907 


96 


2 


92 


4 


0 


420 


0 


0 


299 


36 


2 


4 


1 


11 


267 


3 


0 


66 


29 


0 


16 


6 


0 


936 


7 


2 


1 


1 


0 


9 


0 


0 


214 


40 


2 


119 


9 


0 


4 


0 


6 


1.000 


200 


0 


279 


30 


129 








477 


23 


7 


234 


0 


0 


96 


1 


0 


1.096 


0 


0 


33 


3 


9 


f* 


0 


0 


tf 


0 


0 




















9 


0 


0 


13.748 


1.806 


393 


3.733 


1.866 


393 



INDCP- RES ID- VOCATIONAL/ 

ENDENT MAI NT— ENTIAL TRAINING 
LIVING ENANCE SERVICES SERVICES 



0 

41 
41 



167 
167 



18 

2 
31 
4 

133 
91 
3 
6 
340 
11 
32 
8 
27 
20 
136 
39 
13 
120 
906 
464 
117 
204 
179 
0 
128 
9 
0 
4 
0 
122 
6 

1.299 
41 
9 
34 
11 
0 
63 
2 
6 
69 
6 
2 

279 

7 

24C 
9 
10 
0 
2 
0 

0 



1 

9.262 
9.299 



24 
16 
199 

9 
83 
29 
66 
29 

1 

366 
60 

32 
9 
911 
96 
86 
35 
74 
786 
906 
488 
39 
172 

1 

232 
26 
19 
2 
1 

134 
14 
3.396 
197 
3 
78 
46 

0 

93 
2 
t 

96 

3 
2 

988 
136 

90 
0 

19 
949 
9 



14 
4 

37 
2 
137 

98 
7 

12 
1 

123 
44 
32 
10 
22 
30 
99 
19 
9 
79 
428 
244 
22 
87 
99 

0 

VA 
8 
29 

2 
1 

99 
8 

2.937 
49 
6 
74 
1 
1 

48 

0 
0 

6 

19 
6 

190 
121 

39 
0 

2 

919 
2 

0 

0 



13 
1 

20 
0 

162 
119 
2 
8 

0 

201 
44 
14 

7 

970 
29 
94 
31 
44 
42 
137 
390 

0 

133 
99 

0 

28 
7 
9 
3 
6 

96 

10 
0 

32 

0 

6 

2 

0 
16 



48 
8 

3 
396 

23 

14 
O 

2 
0 

3 



7 1 0 

10.394 9.734 2.189 
10.301 9.727 2.689 



2 
2 
19 

1 

33 
117 
3 
9 
O 
41 
6 
3 
9 
7 
26 
97 
6 
10 
130 
151 
73 
99 
46 

1 

96 

36 
9 
1 

1 

26 
2 

1.299 
29 

9 
29 

9 
31 
47 

0 

1 

1* 
7 
0 

860 

1 

'2 

0 

2 

0 

9 

0 



3.280 
3.279 



11 

140 

10 

206 
219 
43 
94 
0 

692 
162 

32 

16 
1.167 
132 
196 
121 

63 
304 
687 
439 

30 
923 
179 
4 
212 

29 
102 

14 
7 

602 
33 
2.098 
232 

0 

210 
29 
A< 
447 
2 
1 

148 
99 
9 
600 
279 

304 
139 

79 
729 

20 

0 

6 



3 

11.906 
11.897 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1987. 
(T6A286) 



9 

ERLC 



B-108 

36\ 



TABLE BG1 

HJHBER OF ANTICIPATED SERVICES NEEDED 8Y CHILDREN 16 YEARS AND OLDER 
LEAVING TIC EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM DURING THE 1965-06 SCHOOL YEAR 
0Y HANDICAPPING OONDITION 

EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 





TRANSITIONAL 




POST 


EVALUATION 










M*v 1 MMWf^ ff 


VOCATIONAL 


EMPLOY— 


OF VR 


OTHER 


ALL 


NO SPEC I A 


STATE 


SERVICES 


PLACEMENT 


MENT 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


XnV llfCO 


ALABAMA 




47 


25 


82 


1 






At ACVA 




o 

w 




10 


* 

V 


1W 


A 
0 




/V 


1 1A 
1 IV 


Yft 
OO 


1<M 


1 


1 ,£V+ 


33 






A 


■* 
O 


« 
1 


V 


*> 


0 


bMki rural i a 




620 


JVC 


ID* 


6 


2.349 


0 


rm nv 


41 


1 30 


*v 


t\ 

f<3 


99 


1 ,300 


397 


UlfCvl lOUT 


9 


77 


V 


21 


6 


349 


0 


KLAHArtE. 


69 


81 


t5 


74 


4 


459 


2 




1 


V 


_9 


0 


9 


5 


9 


n Mini 


97m 


983 


288 


666 


11 


4,847 


102 


0EORGI A 


8 


193 


6 


74 


9 


769 


309 


HAWAI 1 


32 


22 


18 


32 


9 


327 


0 


IDAHO 


19 


16 


11 


19 


3 


143 


0 


ILLINOIS 


909 


1 ,299 


33 


1,055 


64 


7,212 


1 ,788 


INDIANA 


79 


107 


34 


117 


0 


854 


22 




• IB 


112 


62 


116 


89 


1 ,428 


65 


KANSAS 


99 


1 14 


99 


70 


13 


668 


34 
0 




91 


71 


99 


26 


7 


516 




132 


296 


96 


292 


14 


3,390 


106 


MAINE 


666 


390 


400 


906 


0 


6,679 


52 

0 


MARYLAND 


439 


439 


439 


439 


0 


4,913 


IWa jAVf Wild 1 1> 


18 


113 


3? 


79 


11 


706 


0 


Ml CnlGM . 


163 


426 


89 


307 


10 


2,862 


256 


MINN&oUIA 


170 


170 


99 


173 


— 


1.343 


— 


mi MiMirri 


0 


2 


0 


2 


1 


22 


1 


MISSOURI 


0 


328 


<96 


218 


212 


2.198 


730 
0 


MONTANA 


46 


55 


6 


2d 


1 


312 


HUKA5KA 


85 


66 


17 


7 


6 


454 


12 


NEVADA 


8 


10 


3 


7 


1 


68 


4 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1 


7 


2 


6 


3 


51 


7 


NEW JERSEY 


219 


568 


161 


609 


86 


3,648 


966 


NEW MEXICO 


19 


31 


6 


14 


3 


202 


16 
0 


NEW YOM 


0 


2.096 


0 


1.678 


e 


15,105 


NORTH CAROLINA 


112 


146 


40 


131 


45 


1.298 


49 


NORTH DAKOTA 


1 


9 


0 


3 


0 


28 


0 


OHIO 


36 


148 


6 


53 


6 


941 


68 


OKLAHOMA 


12 


26 


4 


26 


0 


253 


4 


OREGON 


0 


1 


0 


3 


1 


97 


6 


PENNSYLVANIA 


30 


449 


370 


463 


157 


2.700 


1.078 

0 


PUERTO RICO 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


9 


RHODE ISLAND 


0 


2 


0 


2 


1 


12 


117 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


72 


125 


68 


110 


0 


971 


94 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


27 


74 


22 


30 


17 


392 


94 


TENNHSEE 


2 


2 


3 


3 


0 


26 


43 


TEXAS 


990 


860 


408 


750 


0 


6.465 


0 


UTAH 


219 


214 


64 


184 


0 


1,684 


51 


VERMONT 
















VIRGINIA 


83 


247 


119 


197 


8 


1,873 


127 


WASHINGTON 


0 


0 


0 


0 


99 


468 


0 


WEST VIRGINIA 


31 


65 


39 


70 


0 


424 


24 

0 


WISCONSIN 


624 


602 


0 


729 


0 


5.404 


WYOMING 


3 


17 


9 


13 


0 


115 


2 


AMERICAN SJMOA 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


GUAM 


6 


6 


0 


0 


0 


42 


0 


NORTHERN MAR 'ANAS 
















TRUST TERRITORIES 
















VIRGIN ISLANDS 
















BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


0 


4 


3 


6 


0 


37 


0 


U.S. * INSULAR AJEAS 


9.865 


11.949 


3.692 


10,264 


976 


87.686 


6.300 


90 STATES. D.C. k P.R. 


9,899 


11.539 


3.649 


10.256 


976 


87.667 


6.300 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1987. 
(T8A289) 



ERIC 



B-109 

363 



TABLE BG1 



STATE 



NUfcBER OF ANTICIPATED SERVICES NEEDED BY CHILDREN 16 YEARS AND OLDER 
LEAVING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM DURING THE 1985-66 SOfXJLTOR 
BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION 

HARD Of HEARING It DEAF 

PHYSICAL/ 

COUNSELING/ TRANS- LOc£2[ PRET« READER RK?c£ FAMILY ENOW UAINT- ENTlt 
GUIDANCE PORT AT I CN AIDES SERVICES SERVICES AT I ON SERVICES UVINC OUNCE SoUlcES SEDGES 



ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORAOO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT Of COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

IUINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
HER JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 



16 
5 
7 
36 
91 
19 
4 
4 

e 

52 
23 
36 

10 
10 

33 
37 
6 
16 
240 
117 
168 
6 
35 
95 

10 

74 
3 

25 
4 
2 

58 

19 



57 
66 
4 
32 
3 
0 
117 
6 
0 
161 
4 

20 
0 
6 

16 
1 

0 

1 



6 
0 

1 
31 
234 
6 

2 

0 
0 

23 
7 
36 
5 
6 
13 
1 
1 
3 
196 
36 
49 
28 
6 

2 
29 
3 
0 

0 
0 

6 
2 
6 
6 

10 

36 

0 

8 
10 

0 

24 
2 
0 

93 



26 
0 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 



9 
0 

2 
19 
176 
5 

2 

0 
0 

73 
10 
36 
5 
3 
10 
40 
6 
13 
192 
99 
161 
2 
36 

6 
82 
2 
6 
0 
1 

25 
19 
256 
7 

56 
27 

0 
19 

0 

0 

49 
6 
0 

190 



13 
15 
1 

30 
0 
9 

1 



•5 
5 

13 

23 
239 

17 
4 
4 
0 

80 

0 

36 
3 
49 
12 
36 
7 
6 
216 
106 
86 
2 
34 

6 
76 
0 

22 
5 
3 

28 

17 
403 

25 

43 

10 
0 

91 

0 
0 

114 
9 
0 

285 

1 

17 
13 

5 
33 

0 



3 
1 
0 

1 

57 
2 
0 
0 

0 

5 
0 
36 
6 

1 
1 
0 

2 

0 

16 
50 
0 
4 
0 

2 
0 
6 
0 
0 
1 
3 

0 
0 

21 

14 
9 
0 
6 
0 

0 
0 

2 



0 
0 

3 
2 
4 
3 

0 

4 
0 

3 

0 

12 
0 
4 
6 
2 
1 
0 
2 

41 

21 

34 
2 

3 
6 



13 
1 



10 
1 



35 
1 

1 
6 
4 

3 

0 



7 
1 
1 
5 

31 
1 
2 
1 
0 

21 
5 

17 
1 

46 
6 
4 

3 
9 
44 

117 
115 
10 
14 
10 
2 
6 
1 
2 
0 
1 

10 
2 
0 
5 

16 
23 

1 
15 

6 



82 



11 



3 
6 

3 
20 
104 
6 
1 
1 
6 
26 
9 
27 
2 
3 
9 
7 
6 

0 

48 

21 
19 
6 
25 

4 
98 

6 
25 

0 

0 
20 

4 
61 

6 

<6 
9 

1 

12 
0 

0 

20 

3 

0 

95 
1 

15 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
1 



5 
0 

0 

3 
114 
2 
0 

0 
0 

44 
0 

14 
6 
96 
10 
9 
3 
2 
4 
15 
60 
0 
43 
10 
3 
2 
0 
2 

0 
0 

19 
5 

0 

11 

0 

12 
0 
5 

0 
0 

20 
3 
0 

37 



26 



3 

0 

0 
0 

221 



3 
3 
3 
1 
2 
1 
6 

11 
0 

28 
4 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4 

3 



16 
4 
7 
47 
248 
17 
11 
1 
2 
66 
6 
36 
9 
28 
41 
47 
11 
14 
216 
89 
106 
6 
48 
55 
11 
80 
3 
15 
3 
1 

48 
11 
248 
49 

56 

71 
4 

67 
9 
1 

62 
6 
0 

127 
21 

26 
11 

6 
12 

1 



BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


2 


2 


2 


2 


0 


0 


2 


1 


2 


0 


3 


U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 


1.919 


936 


1.726 


2.119 


243 


245 


669 


771 


567 


316 


2.077 


90 STATES, D.C. * P.R. 


1,916 


928 


1.723 


2.116 


243 


245 


665 


769 


585 


316 


2.072 



OATA AS OF OCTOBER t. 1987. 
(T8A2M) 



B-110 



ERIC 



36'J 



TABLE BG1 

NUOER OF ANTICIPATED SERVICES NEEDED BY CHILDREN 16 YEARS AND OLDER 
LEAVING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM DURING THE 1965-06 SCHOOL YEAR 
BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION 

HARD OF HEARING It DEAF 



TRANSITIONAL POST EVALUATION 

BPLOmCNT VOCATIONAL EMPLOY- OF VR OTHER ALL NO SPECIAL 
STATE SERVICES PLACQCNT ICNT SERVICES SERVICES SERVICES SERVICES 



ALABAMA 


9 


13 


3 


19 


6 


136 


7 


ALASKA 


4 


9 


6 


3 


0 


34 


2 


ARIZONA 


5 


6 


2 


4 


2 


56 


7 


ARKANSAS 


21 


41 


12 


49 


0 


316 


6 


CALIFORNIA 


164 


186 


96 


191 


41 


2,221 


164 


COLORADO 


13 


14 


1 


13 


4 


119 


25 


CONNECTICUT 


6 


7 


6 


8 


0 


41 


6 

0 


DELAWARE 


1 


3 


1 


6 


0 


26 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


e 


0 


0 


6 


0 


2 


1 


FLORIDA 


46 


74 


33 


97 


2 


643 


5 


GEORGIA 


13 


26 


1 


17 


0 


113 


0 


HAMAII 


36 


36 


38 


36 


0 


436 


0 


IDAHO 


3 


8 


6 


9 


3 


75 


1 


ILLINOIS 


32 


91 


46 


23 


5 


466 


79 


INDIANA 


26 


29 


8 


29 


0 


232 


6 


ION* 


7 


41 


6 


43 


2 


263 


16 


KANSAS 


9 


7 


3 


9 


1 


79 


5 


KENTUCKY 


9 


11 


8 


13 


0 


111 


10 


LOUISIANA 


46 


192 


ie6 


222 


18 


1,766 


24 


MAINE 


93 


36 


44 


97 


0 


975 


23 


MARYLAND 


96 


136 


83 


63 


0 


1.213 


13 

0 


MASSACHUSETTS 


6 


32 


12 


22 


4 


204 


MICHIGAN 


32 


39 


13 


65 


26 


436 


14 


MINNESOTA 


46 


13 


13 


40 




248 




MISSISSIPPI 


3 


12 


6 


8 


1 


75 


3 


MISSOURI 


6 


44 


36 


76 


62 


672 


0 


MONTANA 


6 


4 


6 


1 


0 


17 


NEBRASKA 


13 


j 4 


Ok 


£3 


a 

9 


143 


0 


NEVADA 


1 


2 


2 


5 


0 


22 


4 


NEW HK*SMIK£ 


6 


2 


6 


1 


e 


12 


1 


NEW JERSEY 


36 


43 


28 


51 


7 


362 


36 


NEW MEXICO 


3 


24 


14 


28 


8 


155 


3 


NEW YORK 


6 


372 


6 


253 


0 


1.761 


0 


NORTH CAROLINA 


19 


29 


6 


42 


1 


284 


6 


NORTH DAKOTA 
















OHIO 


36 


43 


34 


43 


16 


477 


16 


OKLAHOMA 


45 


43 


36 


28 


6 


439 


21 


OREGON 


6 


1 


6 


1 


1 


13 


1 


PENNSYLVANIA 


14 


63 


13 


67 


16 


449 


126 


PUERTO RICO 


1 


6 


8 


5 


5 


54 


2 


RHODE ISLAND 


6 


0 


6 


9 


1 


2 


15 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


26 


33 


13 


40 


0 


547 


45 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


3 


4 


1 


8 


4 


65 


9 


TENNESSEE 


6 


0 


0 


2 


0 


2 


9 


TEXAS 


97 


162 


67 


192 


0 


1.563 


0 


UTAH 


4 


3 


1 


10 


0 


53 


1 


VERMONT 
















VIRGINIA 


13 


46 


10 


22 


21 


265 


12 

0 


WASHINGTON 


8 


6 


6 


11 


4 


76 


WEST VIRGINIA 


3 


10 


3 


7 


1 


58 


0 
0 


WISCONSIN 


6 


9 


0 


1 


0 


97 


WYOMING 


1 


2 


0 


1 


0 


6 


0 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


e 
0 


GUAM 


2 


2 


0 


2 


0 


14 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 
















TRUST TERRITORIES 
















VIRGIN ISLANDS 
















BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


3 


3 


3 


3 


1 


29 


0 


U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 


1*662 


2,669 


632 


2,011 


263 


17,681 


738 


36 STATES. D.C. * P.R. 


1,077 


2.664 


629 


2.806 


262 


17,838 


736 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER t . 1967. 
(TSA288) 



B-lll 



364 



TABLE BG1 

NUMBER OF ANTICIPATED SERVICES NEEDED BY CK'LTJCN 16 YEARS AND QLM 
LEAVING THE EDUCATIONS SYSTEM DURING T* Y9»-«6 SOOOCYEAR 
BY HANDICAPPING OOHDITIOM^^ 

MULT I HAND I GAPPED 



STATE 



OOUMSELIN^ TRANS- LOGICAL PMETEft READER RESTOR^ FAMILY 
OUIDWtf FORT AT IQW AIDES SERVICES SERVICES ATICN SE*Via[s 



ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 

OlgflCTOrCOUISIA 

CEORCIA 
I 



IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
I OKA 



ttNTUXY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIOW 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEVADA 

NOV HAMPSHIRE 
NW JERSEY 
NOV MEXICO 



OKLAHO MA 

crzooM 

RENNSYLVANiA 

PUERTO RICO 

fJHODC ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOnHOMOOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

?CT VIRCINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 



NORTHERN MAN! ANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
M. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

36 STATES, O.C. * P.R. 



24 
2 

11 
• 

as 

22 
7 
* 



12 
3 

3* 

5 
2 
16 
8 



11 
6 

6 

26 

14 
5 
2 
6 

119 
7 
161 
23 

79 

2 

6 
11 

6 

7 
16 

6 
19 
61 



23 
6 
• 

1 



2 

1,292 
1,249 



29 

4 
17 
8 
69 
14 
3 
9 
1 



7 
1 

14 
9 

27 
1 
9 
9 
9 



— 


— 


— 


- 




— • 


• 


— 


12 


12 


6 


6 


3 


1 


6 


1 










48 


4 


1 


1 


27 


2 


6 


9 


4 


1 


1 


1 


29 


16 


§ 




42 


29 


4 


9 


o 


7f 




w 


167 


187 


13 


13 


mjt 

3D 


3 


3 


6 


29 


28 


9 


6 










2 


1 


9 


6 


29 


6 


9 


8 


18 


3 


2 


1 


21 


11 


9 


6 


4 


2 


9 


6 


9 


1 


9 


6 


37 


16 


4 


3 


3 


1 


9 


6 


161 


161 


161 


161 


26 


3 


3 


6 










194 


13 


3 


9 


26 


1 


9 


1 










4 


4 


4 


12 


2 


6 


9 


9 


9 


6 


9 


9 


23 


16 


9 


9 


12 


6 


9 


9 


9 


6 


9 


9 


79 


32 


9 


9 


63 


42 


9 


9 










28 


23 


9 


9 


38 


49 


36 


9 










23 


23 


6 


9 


1 


9 


6 


1 


1 


9 


6 


6 


6 


9 


6 


9 


















1 




9 


9 


216 


894 


239 


221 


216 


894 


239 


221 



14 
2 

21 
3 

41 

13 
4 
9 
9 



23 
1 
9 
4 

51 
7 
2 
9 
1 







— 


mm 


12 


12 


1 


1 






28 


31 


12 


11 


2 


4 


4 


22 


28 


28 


9 


188 


187 


123 


67 


29 


29 


9 


2 


2 


38 


16 


6 


6 


2 


12 


1 


3 


1 


6 


48 


37 


5 


2 


161 


161 


17 


16 






31 


46 


3 


6 




14 




3 




9 


14 


13 




3 




6 


37 


49 


19 


46 


24 


22 




38 




19 




1 




1 


1 


1 


9 


1 



INDEf- RESID- VOCATIONAL/ 

ENDEHT MA J NT- ENTIAL TRAINING 
CIVIHG ENAMCE SERVICES SERVICES 



17 
4 

22 
4 

84 

11 
4 
9 
9 



16 
1 

17 
3 

96 

23 
2 
9 
1 



14 
1 
6 
7 
29 
22 
3 
6 
9 



19 
4 

23 
12 
123 
28 
4 
6 
1 



833 
832 



973 
972 











mm 


_ 


_ 




12 


12 


9 


12 


1 


3 


1 


3 










19 


27 


37 


39 


8 


14 


19 


16 


1 


3 


4 


3 


13 


19 


17 


28 


38 


38 


42 


68 


23 


17 


68 


41 


183 


299 


59 


188 


13 


8 


57 


17 


9 


41 


41 


6 










1 


2 


1 


3 


4 


22 


19 


36 


6 


21 


9 


28 


11 


15 


19 


16 


1 


4 


i 


6 


6 


9 


1 


1 


42 


53 


32 


122 


4 


6 


3 


19 


161 


161 


161 


161 


17 


16 


23 


35 










52 


93 


65 


132 


5 


4 


2 


19 










4 


6 


12 


6 


1 


2 


1 


4 


6 


e 


e 


9 


5 


5 


14 


4 


15 


19 


11 


17 


6 


9 


e 


9 


29 


35 


75 


71 


51 


17 


19 


38 










41 


26 


15 


5? 


9 


49 


38 


36 










11 


23 


iT 


23 


2 


2 


2 


8 


9 


1 


9 


6 


1 


1 


9 


1 


















1 


2 


1 


3 


829 


1.126 


929 


1.441 


827 


1,122 


928 


1.437 



DMA AS OF OCTOBER 1, 1967. 
(T8A2M) 



ERIC 



B-112 

36 a 



TABLE BG1 

KWBER OF ANTICIPATED SERVICES NEEDED BY CHILDREN 10 YEARS AND OLDER 
LEAVING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM DURING THE 196M3 SCHOOL YEAR 
BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION 

MULT I HAND I CAPPED 





TRANSITIONAL 




POST 


EVALUATION 








STATE 


QJPLOYMENT 


VOCATIONAL EMPLOY- 


OF VR 


OTHER 


ALL 


NO SPECI 


SERVICES 


PLACEMENT 


MENT 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


SEflVlCt 


ALABAMA 


8 


7 


4 


22 


3 


199 


1 


ALASKA 


4 


2 


1 


4 


1 


33 


1 


ARIZONA 


26 


27 


16 


24 


5 


245 


1 


ARKANSAS 


4 


7 


4 


3 


9 


67 


2 


CALIFORNIA 


172 


381 


188 


92 


3 


1.431 


8 


COLORADO 


14 


21 


7 


32 


34 


252 


47 


CONNECTICUT 


1 


19 


0 


3 


9 


43 


e 


DELAWARE 


9 






9 


9 


e 


8 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


e 


1 


9 


1 


e 


6 


0 


FLORIDA 
















GEORGIA 


«» 






«. . 


_ 




_ 


HAWAt I 


12 






12 


9 


156 


0 


IDAHO 


3 


•J 


«j 


3 


1 


31 


0 


ILLINOIS 
















INDIANA 


13 


4fJ 
*• 


7 


36 


0 


341 


0 


ICR* 


11 


1* 
IO 




4 


5 


157 


1 


KANSAS 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


34 


1 


KENTUCKY 


11 


IO 


IO 


18 


10 


226 


1 


LOUISIANA 


34 




Z 


4g 


£ 




c 


MAINE 


82 


46 


11 


52 


0 


627 


0 


MARYLAND 




299 


299 


296 


0 


2 294 


13 


MASSACHUSETTS 


H 


66 


22 


45 


o 


*w 


8 


MICHIGAN 




9 


6 


g 


29 


1ft? 


£V 


MINNESOTA 
















MISSISSIPPI 


2 


2 


8 


2 


0 


*o 


a 
O 


MISSOURI 


§ 


28 


8 


29 


u* 


*>*? 


oo 

£V 


MONTANA 




12 


9 


11 

1? 


7 


164 


2 


NEBRASKA 




4 


1 


iTo 


9 




1 


NEVADA 


« 


3 


3 


o 


9 


36 


2 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


• 


9 


9 


1 


9 


5 


3 


NEW JERSEY 


53 


86 


49 


151 


12 


858 


33 


NEW MEXICO 


5 


9 


4 


5 


9 


64 


2 


NEW YORK 


161 


161 


161 


161 


9 


2.415 


36 


NORTH CAROLINA 


12 


31 


11 


31 


4 


274 


1 


NORTH DAKOTA 
















OHIO 


124 


165 


32 


91 


49 


1.821 


8 


OKLAHOMA 


7 


6 


2 


3 


1 


81 


1 


OREGON 
















PENNSYLVANIA 


6 


6 


4 


4 


12 


168 


2 


PUERTO RiCO 


1 


1 


9 


4 


3 


37 


2 


RHODE ISLAND 


9 


8 


9 


9 


9 


8 


1 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


8 


11 


e 


2 


9 


126 


8 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


17 


13 


12 


11 


8 


165 


18 


TENNESSEE 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


1 


TEXAS 




75 


79 


85 


9 


728 


8 


UTAH 


3 


28 


29 


29 


9 


492 


2 


VERMONT 
















VIRGINIA 


32 


42 


34 


36 


e 


436 


12 


WASHINGTON 


36 


38 


38 


38 


11 


566 


8 


WEST VIRGINIA 
















WISCONSIN 


23 


23 


9 


23 


e 


216 


8 


WYOMING 


4 


12 


2 


9 




54 


1 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


e 


8 


9 


8 


9 


3 


8 


GUAM 


i 


9 


9 


1 


9 


8 


8 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 
















TRUST TERRITORIES 
















VIRGIN ISLANDS 
















BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


1 


e 


2 


9 


15 


8 


U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 


1.232 


1.589 


969 


1.356 


233 


15.271 


222 


59 STATES. O.C. * P.R. 


1.236 


1.586 


91* 


1.347 


233 


15.245 


222 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1907. 
(TSA286) 



B-113 



366 



TABLE BG1 

NUMBER OF ANTICIPATED SERVICES NEEDED BY CHILDREN 16 YEARS AM) OLDER 
LEAVIMO THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OUR I MO THE19^ «»XLYEAR 
BY HAM) I CAPPING CONDITION 

ORTM0KDICAU.Y IMPAIRED 



STATE 



COUNSEL!*/ TRANS- SciCAL PRETER HEADER 
gJIOAHcF PORTATION AIDES SERVICES SERVICES 



. --TTSICAL/ 

MENTAL 
«CST0N- FAMILY 
AT I ON SERVICES 



ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

pi JTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

OEORCIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

iuinois 

INDIANA 
IOWA 



KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

tttSSACMUSETTS 

m:?niqaw 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NTVAOA 

NEW HAMPSH IRE 
NEW JERSEY 
KW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAM) 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

38 STATES. O.C. * P.R. 



9 

1 

14 
12 
57 
2 
• 
9 
2 
76 
12 
2t 
4 
66 
9 
12 
26 
4 
24 
49 
47 
• 
36 
37 
3 
46 
2 
6 
\ 
9 
26 
3 
• 
22 
2 
166 
29 
6 
86 
3 
6 
21 
3 
6 
76 
7 

8 

e 

12 
6 
2 
6 
6 



6 

967 
967 



13 


9 


» 

9 


1 


1A 

to 


6 


Z 


2 






1 


6 


2 


1 


j§ 


1 


4 


4 


7§ 


£9 


3 


0 


29 


29 


4 


3 


13 




13 


3 


23 


13 


5 


II 


21 


21 


24 


19 


33 


41 


36 


36 


6 


9 


39 


12 


37 




4 


2 


79 


92 


1 


9 


26 


6 


1 


1 


9 


9 


23 


2 


3 


2 


169 


67 


26 
9 


4 


69 


9 
96 


6 


2 


9 


9 


39 


37 


2 
9 


9 


26 


9 

31 


6 


2 


6 


9 


149 


139 


9 


7 


6 


9 


16 


16 


8 


2 


23 


31 


3 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 



1 

9 

2 
16 
42 
9 
9 
9 
Z 
1 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
6 
14 
9 
9 
9 

9 

9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
1 
9 



1.361 
1.361 



673 
673 



6 

22 



77 
77 



11 
9 

7 
1 
99 
2 
9 
1 
4 
34 
4 
29 
2 
19 
2 
11 
23 
36 
19 
49 
47 
9 
29 
97 
4 
44 
9 
2 
9 
9 
19 
2 
17 
14 
9 
49 
3 
3 
3 
2 
9 
96 
6 
9 
199 
1 

7 
9 

4 
9 
1 
6 
9 



9 

666 
866 



13 
9 
8 
9 

49 

1 
9 

3 
4 
34 
2 
29 
1 
6 
6 
9 
3 
2 
12 
49 
24 
9 
16 
49 
2 
2 
1 
9 
1 
9 
13 
1 

33 
19 

9 
29 

4 

9 

4 

9 

9 
17 

3 

9 
92 

9 

6 
9 

4 
17 
1 
9 
9 



9 

489 
489 



RES ID- VOCATIONAL/ 
ENDENT MA I NT- ENTIAL TRAINING 
LIVING ENANCE SERVICES SERVICES 



9 


11 


9 


13 


1 


9 


9 


1 


14 


9 


7 


14 


9 


9 


8 


14 


299 


234 


129 


246 


2 


9 


9 


6 


9 


9 


1 


2 


9 


2 


1 


9 


4 


9 


9 


4 


93 


48 


16 


99 


1 


4 


8 


6 


\\ 




M 


29 


3 


3 


2 


6 


94 


mm 


4 


26 


■ 

9 


9 


2 


16 


U 


7 


7 


16 




9 


19 


26 






2 


39 


• 

a 


16 


2 


26 


14 


19 


t 


AM 


24 


41 


7 


41 




V 


9 


9 


JV 


99 


17 


89 


49 






97 


3 


4 


2 


9 


3* 


16 


6 


16 


1 


1 


1 


3 


11 


9 


9 


13 


2 


1 


1 


2 


9 


9 


9 


9 


16 


14 


1 


26 


9 


1 


1 


9 


116 


9 


9 


83 


18 


19 


6 


39 


3 


1 


9 


3 


169 


43 


9 


61 


4 


9 


9 


24 


9 


9 


9 


3 


4 


9 


34 


86 


9 


9 


9 


2 


9 


9 


9 


1 


3 


4 


9 


96 


3 


6 


2 


6 


$ 


9 


9 


9 


129 


129 


9 


46 


6 


1 


1 


14 










9 


6 


9 


19 


9 


9 


9 


16 


8 


3 


9 


19 


26 


19 


12 


23 


2 


1 


2 


9 


8 


9 


6 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


























4 


9 


8 


4 


121 


869 


293 


1.362 


117 


869 


293 


1.378 



DATA AS Of OCTOBER 1. 1967. 
(T8A286) 



ERIC 



B-114 

3 6 7 



TABLE BG1 



OF ANT I C 1 PATH) SERVICES NEEDED BY CHILDREN 16 YEARS AND OLDER 
LEAVING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM CURING THE 1965-96 SCHOOL YEAR 
BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION 

ORTHOPEDICALLY IMPAIRED 



STATE 

ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

OELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAM* 1 1 

IDAHO 

HXINOtS 

INDIANA 

um 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSH IRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRCINI/ 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 



TRANSITIONAL POST EVALUATION 

EMPLOmCNT VOCATIONAL EMPLOY- OF VR OTHER ALL NO SPECIAL 
SERVICES PLACEMENT MENT SERVICES SERVICES SERVICES SERVICES 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

56 STATES. D.C. * P.R. 



6 


12 


3 


15 


4 


131 


9 


1 


1 


9 


9 


9 


6 


9 


9 


14 


8 


14 


5 


156 


6 


1 


7 


10 


4 


9 


63 




194 


175 


34 


277 


145 


2.451 


33 


1 


9 


9 


2 


5 


22 


19 


6 


1 


9 


2 


9 


9 


• 


4 


4 


9 


19 


9 


59 


G 


4 


2 


0 


9 


9 


32 


• 


99 


64 


33 


104 


8 


727 


G 


3 


8 


1 


11 


9 


61 


0 


29 


11 


11 


26 


9 


294 


0 


6 


4 


4 


7 


1 


59 


2 


56 


117 


5 


25 


5 


469 


36 


49 
lZ 


7 


3 


18 


9 


95 


1 


11 


9 


6 


17 


1 1 


169 


5 


7 


7 


1 


4 


9 


144 




37 


37 


21 


25 


9 


286 




18 


22 


16 


28 


19 


242 


19 


49 


39 


8 


49 


9 


458 




41 


41 


16 


41 


9 


446 




e 


9 


8 


9 


9 


9 




42 


49 


12 


72 


13 


593 




57 


57 




57 




479 




2 


4 


3 


6 


1 


47 




6 


56 


49 


48 


72 


599 


19 


2 


2 


1 


3 


9 


18 




5 


16 


9 


17 


9 


191 




9 
C 


9 


c 






ID 




6 


6 


9 


1 


9 


1 




14 


26 


21 


36 


10 


245 




4 


5 


3 


5 


0 


49 


Zt 


9 


116 


9 


59 


0 


562 


0 


16 


33 


6 


36 


3 


241 


12 


3 


2 


1 


2 


0 


16 


0 


67 


197 


3 


46 


3 


757 


35 


15 


31 


5 


18 


0 


137 


3 


6 


9 


9 


9 


9 


6 


3 


3 


85 


4 


42 


32 


492 


39 


e 


2 


0 


5 


0 


13 




2 


9 


9 


9 


9 


3 




26 


*? 


11 


57 


0 


336 




2 




1 


6 


4 


53 




6 


9 


0 


9 


0 


0 




36 


75 


35 


142 


9 


1.992 




11 


11 


2 


7 


0 


84 




6 


9 


5 


6 


9 


89 




k 


e 


0 


16 


6 


79 




5 


8 


3 


7 


1 


73 




19 


26 


9 


49 


9 


229 




2 


1 


9 


3 


9 


23 




9 


8 


0 


6 


9 


9 




9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 




2 


4 


4 


9 


9 


18 


9 


866 


1.318 


340 


1.496 


369 


12.538 


256 


886 


1.314 


336 


1.496 


369 


12.529 


256 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1967. 
(T8A286) 



B-115 



STATE 



TABLE BG1 

NUM9ER OF ANTICIPATED SERVICES NEEDED BY CHILDREN 16 YEARS AND OLDER 
LEAVING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM DURING THE 1965-66 SCHOOL YEAR 
BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION 

OTHER HEALTH IMPAIRED 

PHYSICAL/ 

TECHNO- IrffEft- MENTAL INDEP- RES ID- VOCATIONAL/ 

COUNSELING/ TRANS- LOGICAL PRETER READER RESTOR- FAMILY ENDENT MA I NT- ENTIAL TRAINING 
GUIDANCE PORTATION AIDES SERVICES SERVICES AT I ON SERVICES LIVING ENANCE SERVICES SERVICES 



ALABAMA 



ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 



3 
2 
14 
1 



DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA 

FLORID A 

GEORGIA 

NAHM I 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

torn 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIAJ* 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MIMCSOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 



2 
B 
B 

92 
22 
19 

4 
13 

9 

B 
13 

4 
SB 
47 
33 

5 




B 
B 

4 
B 

73 



2 
B 

3 
B 

168 



3 
B 
8 
B 

76 



2 
6 

7 
6 

436 



6 
6 

4 

1 

229 



2 
2 
8 
1 

434 



B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
19 
B 

e 

B 
B 
B 
B 

16 
6 
6 

4 



2 
6 
6 

35 
6 

19 

2 
4 

( 

i 

16 
7 
17 
34 



6 
6 
6 

43 
19 
19 
1 
1 
2 
6 
6 
1 

32 
33 
17 
16 



1 
6 
6 

42 
23 
17 
1 
2 
1 
6 
1 
6 
12 
14 
3 
6 



6 
6 

6 

11 
13 
17 
2 
3 
3 
6 
1 
2 
22 
16 
21 
6 



34 



13 



16 

14 



16 

1 



NEVA DA 

NCR HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 



1 

13 
1 

46 
26 
6 



6 

1 
6 
433 
12 
6 



6 

1 
6 

196 
3 
1 



PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 



1 
6 
6 

3 
1 

36 

12 
1 



6 
6 

6 

2 
6 

4 
6 
6 

82 
4 

4 
6 
1 
6 
6 
6 



6 
6 

6 
6 
6 

3 
6 
6 

225 
1 

6 
6 



12 
11 



6 

3 
1 

196 

9 



6 

7 

e 

433 
9 
1 



1 
6 

1 

486 

12 



290 
7 
6 



6 
3 
6 
6 

8 
16 
3 
8 

296 
1 

3 
36 
2 
12 
4 
6 
6 



1 
6 

8 

8 
6 

3 
1 
6 
26 

2 

5 
38 
1 
9 
9 
6 
6 



1 
6 
6 
6 

6 

28 
6 

6 

32 

3 

9 
1 
6 
6 
6 



1 
6 

8 
6 

6 
1 
8 
1 

f9 
1 

2 
6 
8 
13 
6 
6 
6 



2 
6 
6 

46 
3 

17 
6 
6 
6 
6 
1 
1 

28 
4 
3 

28 



8 
6 
6 

96 
31 
19 
6 
8 
6 
6 
2 
7 

36 
26 
36 
9 



34 



16 

6 



1 
1 
6 

96 

12 



1 
11 
9 

338 
27 
1 



73 
8 



7 
6 

8 

3 
1 

39 
3 
6 

86 
9 

6 
38 
1 
6 
4 
6 
6 



TRUST TERRITORIES 
























VIRGIN ISLANDS 
























BUR. OP INDIAN AFFAIRS 


3 


1 


6 


6 


8 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


3 


U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 


876 


1,296 


866 


28 


119 


865 


849 


1,196 


999 


666 


1,317 


56 STATES, D.C. * P.R. 


687 


1,295 


886 


28 


119 


884 


848 


1,189 


958 


989 


1,314 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1987. 
(T8A2M) 



B-xl6 

363 



TABLE BG1 

MMER OF ANTICIPATED SERVICES NEEDED BY CHILDREN 16 YEARS AND OLDER 
LEAVI* THE ECU>T^S«T« (C « M ^ SOCOL YEAR 

OTHER HEALTH IMPAIRED 



STATE 



TRANSITIONAL POST EVALUATION 

EMFLOYftCNT VOCATIONAL EMPLOY- Of VR OTHER ALL NO SPECIAL 
SERVICES PLACOCNT MDfT SERVICES SEKVIttS SERVICES SERVICES 




CALjPORNIA 

icur 

DISTRICT or COLUMBIA 
HNOA 

not a 
HAmu 

IDAHO 

iuinois 

INDIANA 

tarn 



KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NPRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 



PENNSYLVANIA 

nam) rico 

NHCTE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AACRICAH SAMOA 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
•UR. Or INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. It INSULAR AREAS 

86 STATES* O.C. Jr P.R. 




1 

669 
664 



1 

1.164 
1.163 



1 

277 
27* 





6 


46 


9 




36 

e 


152 
7 


e 

6 


17 


• 


87 


0 




e 


15 


6 




• 


6 


e 




6 


e 


6 












1 


19 


e 


1.274 


461 


12.466 


366 


1.271 


466 


12.441 


360 



DATA AS OF OCTOGER 1. 1967. 
(T6A296) 



B-117 



TABLE BG1 

NUMBER OF ANTICIPATED SERVICES NEEDED BY CHILOROM61|A« AND OLDER 
LEAVING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM DURING THE 1985-6* SCHOOL YEAR 
BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION 



STATE 



VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 

PHYSICAL/ 
TECHNO- INTER- MENTAL 
COUNSELING/ TRANS- IOGICAL PRETER READER RESTOR- FAMILY 
OUIDA*3f PORTATION AIDES SERVICES SERVICES AT ION SERVICES 



INDEP- RESIO- VOCATIONAL/ 

ENOENT MA I NT— ENTIAL TRAINING 
LIVING ENANCE SERVICES SERVICES 



ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAI I 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

10* 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 

ntj rm. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 



7 


5 


10 


9 


1 


e 


1 


9 


23 


8 


4 


2 


2 


12 


2 


9 


10 


115 


58 


3 


5 


1 


9 


9 


8 


2 


1 


9 


6 


7 


3 


9 


e 


9 


9 


9 


15 


12 


19 


9 


16 


3 


9 


9 


4 


4 


4 


8 


2 


1 


9 


9 


4 


4 


9 


9 


35 


31 


28 


2 


7 


3 


5 


9 


12 


4 


4 


9 


4 


2 


5 


9 


76 


8 


6 


2 


29 


13 


29 


8 


64 


89 


89 


9 


4 


23 


1 


1 


12 


18 


8 


9 


27 


9 






3 


1 


9 


9 


24 


14 


14 


9 


3 


2 


1 


9 


e 


8 


8 


9 


6 


9 


9 


9 


1 


9 


9 


9 


9 


4 


3 


1 


3 


13 


3 


9 


8 


27 


39 


9 


21 


29 


18 


9 


1 


1 


9 


9 


17 


**? 


43 


9 


25 




2 


9 


e 


t 


9 


9 


58 


6 


41 


1 


1 


4 


9 


9 


e 


9 


9 


9 


11 


12 


19 


9 


1 


2 


2 
9 


2 
9 


9 
58 


9 

19 


79 


9 


6 


4 


5 


9 










i 


19 


29 


9 




19 


19 


9 


4 


1 


2 


9 


3 


9 


25 


9 


7 


1 


9 


9 


e 


9 


9 


9 


1 


9 


9 


9 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

59 STATES, D.C. * F.R. 



29 
89 

3 
29 

2 

32 



19 
3 
54 
14 

1 

29 
2 
9 

25 

9 

13 
3 
9 

71 
5 

19 
19 

1 
14 

9 

e 
1 



1 

9 


2 


3 


2 


9 


11 


1 


3 


9 


9 


« 
i 


6 


4 


12 


1 


5 


12 


2 


9 


3 


9 


3 


4T 


32 
9 


13 


88 


86 


44 


so 


9 


3 


3 


9 


5 


9 


1 
9 


9 


1 


3 


6 


9 


1 


2 


9 


7 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


e 


9 


17 


17 


2 


4 ^ 


9 


1 


9 


8 


9 


12 


4 


4 


4 


2 


9 


4 


9 


9 


9 


1 


9 


C 


4 


1 


3 


9 


3 


\c 


9 


7 


24 


23 


21 


36 


2 


9 


5 


8 


2 


IV 


4 


1 


3 


2 


1 


8 


2 


9 


1 


9 


9 


4 


4 


4 


9 


4 


o 


52 


13 


29 


8 


3 


9 


29 


8 


84 


36 


76 


8 


64 


28 


8 


5 


9 


24 


7 


6 


3 


5 


16 


1 


16 




9 


9 


9 




18 


1 


1 


9 


9 


1 


1 


18 


8 


39 


22 


9 


34 


2 


9 


2 


2 


9 
9 


3 
9 


9 
9 


7 
9 


9 

e 


9 

9 


8 
9 


9 


9 
4 


9 

3 


9 
4 


9 

2 


e 


15 


3 


1 


12 


12 


9 


6 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


15 


3 


8 


12 


14 


2 


23 


9 


9 


1 


9 


e 


1 


9 


9 


19 


3 


9 


39 


15 
9 


11 


;4 


12 


6 


44 


9 


9 


9 


8 


9 


31 
9 


37 


37 


12 


11 


51 


2 


1 


9 


2 


1 


9 
9 


0 


9 


9 


9 


9 


2 


7 


11 


2 


14 


9 


9 


2 


2 


1 


1 


9 


9 


9 


9 


e 


9 


19 


5 


25 


15 


9 


53 


9 


5 


4 


l 


« 


5 














12 


8 


12 


17 


2 


28 


19 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


I 


1 


1 


2 


3 


11 


14 


3 


9 


25 


9 


9 
9 


9 


9 


1 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


1 


1 


9 


9 


1 















































1 


9 


9 


9 


9 


1 


1 


9 


9 


8 


1 


953 


539 


562 


22 


554 


227 


263 


430 


397 


148 


771 


651 


539 


562 


22 


553 


22e 


261 


429 


397 


148 


769 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1W7. 
(T8A2M) 



B-118 



TABLE BG1 



MA0ER Or ANTICIPATED SERVICES NEEDED BY CHILDREN 16 YEARS AND OLDER 
LEAVING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OURIIJC THE 1905-00 SCHOOL YEAR 
BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION 

VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 





TRANSITIONAL 




POST 


EVALUATION 










EMPLOYMENT 


VOCATIONAL EH*L0Y- 


OF VR 


OTHER 


ALL 


NO SPECO 


STATE 


SERVICES 


FLACEWENT 


MENT 


SERVICES 


SERVICES SERVICES 


SERVICE! 


ALABAMA 


• 


9 


5 


9 


3 


78 


1 


ALASKA 


3 


6 


• 


3 


8 


16 


1 


ARIZONA 


6 


7 


3 


28 


8 


125 


2 


ARKANSAS 


3 


12 


18 


6 


1 


03 


2 


CALIFORNIA 


60 


66 


12 


94 


58 


835 


11 


COLORADO 


2 


2 


6 


4 


2 


33 


6 


WCCTICUT 


2 


7 


9 


5 


3 


43 


6 


DELAWARE 


3 


6 


6 


7 


3 


46 


8 


DISTRICT Of COLUMBIA 


t 


9 


9 


8 


6 


P 


8 


FLORIDA 


11 


12 


9 


17 


3 


; 


3 


GEORGIA 


4 


15 


e 


11 


6 


u3 


8 


HAWAII 


4 


4 


4 


4 


8 


56 


8 


IDAHO 


2 


2 


2 


2 


51 


14 


a 


ILLINOIS 


7 


49 


3 


11 


6 


125 


28 


INDIANA 


6 


13 


5 


37 


8 


295 


5 


IOWA 


6 




5 


8 


2 


79 


1 


KANSAS 


4 






7 


1 


03 


2 


KENTUCKY 


4 


4 


9 


5 


3 


35 


8 


LOUISIANA 


6 


Oft 




38 


6 


234 


6 


MAIIC 


2t 




1A 


28 


8 


223 


6 


MARYLAND 


72 


T7 


T> 


72 


6 


648 


9 


MASSACHUSETTS 


4 


07 

a 


» 


19 


3 


106 


9 


MICHIGAN 


7 


• 1 


•* 
O 


28 


11 


149 


2 


MIMESOTA 


1B 


10 


» 


27 




153 




MISSISSIPPI 


1 


8 


8 


2 


8 


13 


9 


MISSOURI 


9 


18 


12 


20 


28 


204 


9 


MONTANA 


2 


2 


1 


2 


2 


24 


8 


NEBRASKA 


e 


6 


8 


8 


6 


38 


8 


NEVADA 


e 


0 


9 


6 


8 


9 


2 


NEW HAfc^SHIRE 


1 


1 


1 


8 


8 


5 


8 


NEW JERSEY 


6 


12 


7 


12 


1 


93 


4 


NEW t€XI CO 


3 


6 


1 


13 


8 


79 


8 


NEW YORK 


8 


31 


8 


23 


8 


197 


8 


NORTH CAROLINA 


13 


21 


16 


19 


3 


287 


1 


NORTH DAKOTA 


1 


8 


1 


3 


8 


19 


8 


OHIO 


36 


16 


3 


19 


20 


246 


3 


OKLAHOMA 


8 


36 


6 


27 


1 


213 


5 


OREGON 


6 


6 


8 


8 


8 


8 


6 


PENNSYLVANIA 


23 


21 


0 


32 


9 


423 


43 


PUERTO RICO 


1 


1 


4 


3 


9 


17 


2 


RHODE ISLAND 


1 


8 


8 


1 


8 


2 


3 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


0 


16 


6 


11 


e 


111 


12 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


2 


1 


2 


2 


1 


24 


8 


TOfCSSEE 


e 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


5 


rcxAS 


47 


35 


28 


05 


8 


476 


8 


UTAH 


7 


5 


3 


3 


8 


56 


6 


VERMONT 
















VIRGINIA 


27 


25 


10 


20 


1 


242 


5 


WASHINGTON 


18 


ft 




8 


8 


56 


8 


NEST VIRGINIA 


1 


1 


8 


3 


8 


17 


1 


WISCONSIN 


7 


5 


8 


25 


8 


135 


8 


WYOMING 


6 


8 


8 


1 


8 


5 


8 


AJCRICAN SArfOA 


e 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


GUAM 


1 


1 


8 


1 


8 


8 


8 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 
















TWST TERRITORIES 
















VIRGIN ISLANDS 
















BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


1 


1 


1 


8 


8 


8 


U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 


469 


617 


269 


788 


103 


0,808 


164 


96 STATES. D.C. It P.R. 


403 


615 


208 


780 


103 


6.852 


104 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1967. 
(T8A260) 



B-119 372 

ERIC 



TABLE BG1 

NUMBER OF ANTICIPATED SERVICES NEEDED BY CHILDREN 16 YEARS AND OLDER 
LEAVING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM DURING THE 1905-88 SCHOOL YEAR 
BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION 

DEAF-BLIND 

PHYSICAL/ 

TECHNO- INTER- MENTAL INOEP- RES ID- VOCATIONAL/ 
COUNSELING/ TRANS- LOGICAL PRETER READER RESTOR- FAMILY ENDENT MAI NT- ENTIAL TRAINING 
STATE GUIDANCE PORTATION A I PES SERVICES SERVICES ATION SERVICES LIVING ENANCE SERVICES SERVICES 

ALABAMA 1 110 6 0 " 1 9 2 2 1 "~ 

ALASKA - - _ _ _ - - - - - 

Arizona e 000000000 e 

ARKANSAS 0 6666 66666 6 

CALIFORNIA 6 6636 66336 3 

COLORADO 3 5 1 1 1 1 6 5 4 11 9 

CONNECTICUT 3 116 16 6 8 6 1 2 

OELNNRE e 3622 92211 3 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 6 1666 61616 6 

FLORIDA 3 3312 21333 4 

GEORGIA 6 6066 66666 6 

HAWAII 1 111111116 1 

IDAHO 6 6666 66666 6 

ILLINOIS 6 6666 66616 6 

INDIANA 6 6666 66666 6 

IOJJ 6 6666 66666 6 

KANSAS 6 6086 89966 3 

KENTUCKY 1 16 116 8 16 1 1 

WISIANA 16 6 6 6 6 2 18 16 6 12 16 

MAINE 2 2262 22228 2 

MARYLAND 4 4423 34243 4 

MASSACHUSETTS 6 2686 31163 1 

MICHIGAN - - _ _ _ _____ 

MINNESOTA 4 444- 44444 4 

S!S!S! PPI «! 8 8 8 8 6 0 6 8 8 6 

MISSOURI 16 « 2 2 4 12 4 4 6 8 12 

NEBRASKA - £886 88888 6 

NEVADA 6 6860 00000 0 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 6 0000 00000 0 

NEW JERSEY 2 2211 21222 2 

NEW MEXICO 0 0060 00000 0 

NEWJJORK llM 13 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 15 

NORTH CAROLINA 0 1000 00001 1 

NORTH DAKOTA 0 0000 00000 0 

OHIO 0 0000 00000 0 

OKLAHOMA 21 16 1 1 0 1 10 0 0 t 49 

OREGON 0 0600 00000 0 

PENNSYLVANIA 4 2222 44222 4 

PUERTO RICO 0 0010 10016 6 

RHODE ISLAND 0 0008 00000 0 

SOUTH CAROLINA 7 5 8 19 0 5 8 8 0 11 4 

SOUTH DAKOTA 1 4 1 0 0 1 * 2 3 3 2 

TENNESSEE 0 0080 00000 8 

TEXAS 3 3330 33033 3 

UTAH 4 3400 05400 4 

VERMONT - _ 

VIRGINIA 1 110 1110 11 1 

WASHINGTON 2 2220 02022 2 

JKTVIRCINIA 1 1 0 0 1 0 0 1 1 0 1 

WISCONSIN 5 5535 05551 5 

WYOMING 0 0080 06000 0 

AMERICAN SAMOA 0 0000 00000 0 

GUAM t 1 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 1 

NORTHERN MARIANAS - - -- - _____ _. 

TRUST TERRITORIES - - _ _ _ _____ 

VIRGIN ISLANDS - - -- _ _____ 

BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS - - ----- 

U.S. It INSULAR AREAS 109 95 63 68 48 83 87 82 69 91 155 

58 STATES. D.C. It P.R. 188 94 63 68 48 83 88 81 69 i1 154 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1967. 
(T8A208) 



ERIC 



B-120 



373 



TABLE BG1 

NLACCR OF ANTICIPATED SERVICES NEEDED BY CHILDREN 16 YEARS AND OLDER 
LEAVING THE EDUCATIONAL SYSYEM DURING THE 1965-66 SCHOOL YEAR 
BY HANDICAPPING CONDITION 

DEAF-BLIND 





TRANSITIONAL 


POST 


EVALUATION 










EMPLOYMENT 


VOCATIONAL EMPLOY- 


OF VR 


OTHER 


ALL 


NO SPECI 


STATE 


SERVICES 


PLACEMENT MENT 


SERVICES 


SERVICES SERVICES 


SERVICE 


ALABAMA 


9 


9 1 


« 


B 


11 


6 












_ 




ARIZONA 


? 


8 6 




9 


8 


9 


ARKANSAS 


i 






9 


1 


9 




? 


a a 


« 


9 


15 


9 




i 


II A 


f 




46 




mA^fr i fi rr 


? 


^ ? 






12 


9 


KUVMX 










25 


9 


UI>mllM Ur UA.UW 1 A 


i 


f • 




A 


4 


9 


n (•Ifti 
rUUn 1 UA 








A 


4B 


9 


uCUHvIA 


B 


B B 




A 


9 


9 


HAWAt I 








* 


14 


9 


IDAHO 


8 


B • 


a 


A 


9 


9 


ILLINUI b 


6 




A 

B 


g 




A 


INDIANA 


* 


A a 




ft 


9 


A 
0 


IOWA 


B 


A A 

6 B 


a 
B 


a 


9 


A 


KANSAS 


B 


B B 


B 




9 


A 


KENTUCKY 


1 


B 


' 


A 


1B 


A 
0 


ft II C 1 AiiA 

LOUISIANA 


B 


1B 1B 


6 


1B 


112 


ip 


MAINE 




2 


2 


T 


26 


2 


MARYLAND 


J 


6 B 


4 




53 


6 


MASSACHUScl IS 


B 


3 1 


« 




17 


8 


MICHIGAN 


— 


— — 


— 


_ 




— 


MINNESOTA 




6 4 


4 




56 




MISSISSIPPI 


B 


B 8 


B 




B 


1 


MISSOURI 


B 


2 2 


6 


26 


1B6 


8 


MONTANA 


? 


_ ? 


£ 




B 


6 


NEBRASKA 














NEVADA 










B 


8 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 




8 J 






B 


1 


NEW JERSEY 


3 








26 


8 


NEW ftCXtOO 




8 6 


j 




B 




NEW YORK 


15 


15 15 


15 




225 


8 


NORTH CAROLINA 










5 


6 


NORTH DAKOTA 










B 


e 


t . J 










B 


8 


OKLAHOMA 




51 8 






176 


26 


OREGON 










B 


6 


PENNSYLVANIA 










44 


6 


PUERTO RICO 










4 


3 


RHODE ISLAND 








e 


B 


6 


SOUTH CAROLINA 








e 


66 


16 


SOUTH DAKOTA 








2 


21 


6 


TEHCSSCE 








0 


B 


6 


TEXAS 








B 


39 


6 


UTAH 








B 


36 


6 


VERMONT 














VIRGINIA 








6 


13 


6 


WASHINGTON 








B 


2B 


6 


WEST VIRGINIA 








B 


8 


6 


WISCONSIN 








B 


61 


e 


WYOMING 








B 


6 


6 


AMERICAN SAMOA 








B 


8 


e 


GUAM 








6 


9 


6 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 














TRUST TERRITORIES 














VIRGIN ISLANDS 














BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 














U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 


7B 


128 66 


66 


52 


1.324 


76 


99 STATES. D.C. It P.R. 


69 


127 65 


79 


52 


1.315 


7* 



DATA AS Of OCTOBER 1. 1967. 
(T8A286) 



B-121 



9 

ERIC 



374 



TABLE BH1 

ESt .MATEO RESIDENT POPULATIONS 
8Y STATE FOR 3-21 YEAR OLDS 



-kJCEfl- 



CHANGE IN 



PERCENT 
CHANGE 
-IN NUM3ER Y 



STATE 



: 97(^-77 1969-66 1966-07 



1966-67 1966-67 
LESS LESS 
1976-77 19 



1966-67 

LESS 
1976-77 



ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF OOUABIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW VDCICO 
JEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
\CMNT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
«CST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 



1.278.666 
171.666 
788.666 
764.666 
7.692.666 
966.666 
1.621.666 
269.666 
227.666 
2.929.666 
1.77P f 666 
321.666 
297.666 
3.662.666 
1. 894.636 
976.666 
763.666 
1.181.666 
1.444.666 
366.666 
1.437.666 
1.936.666 
3.267.666 
1.393.666 
862.666 
1.967.666 
269.666 
928.666 
211.666 
281.666 
2.968.666 
447.666 
9.814.666 
1.863.666 
236.666 
3.667.666 
966.966 
792.666 
3.793.666 

366.666 
1.639.666 

241.666 
1.413,666 
4.446.666 

481.666 

166.666 
1.794.666 
1.217.666 

992.666 
1.613.666 

136.666 



!. 213.666 
176.(66 
917.666 
696.666 
7.296.666 
916.666 
844.666 
179.666 
141.666 
2.797.666 
1.816.366 
369.636 
333.666 
3.316.666 
1.633.666 
833.666 
696.666 
1.119.666 
1.427.666 
332.666 
1.216.666 
1.933.666 
2.711.666 
1.213.666 
896.666 
1.422.666 
249.666 
466.666 
237.666 
278.666 
2.663.666 
463.666 
4.619.666 
1.776.666 
266.666 
3.169.666 
967.666 
747.666 
3.177.666 

293.696 
1.614.666 

214.666 
1.396.666 
4.996.866 

699.666 

193.666 
1.661.666 
1.241.666 

967.666 
1.391.666 

162.666 



1.264.666 
171.666 
946.666 
692.666 
7.366.666 
966.666 
833.666 
179.666 
146.666 
2.816.666 
1.843.666 
369.666 
322.666 
3.299.666 
1.967.666 
862.666 
666.666 
1.166.666 
1.414.666 
329.666 
1.213.666 
1.493.666 
2.673.696 
1.178.666 
894.666 
1.396.666 
239.666 
496.666 
249.666 
264.666 
2.816.666 
496.666 
4.796.666 < 
1.787.666 
199.666 
3.696.666 
946.666 
722.666 
3.124.666 

292.666 
1.819.666 

266.666 
1.399.666 

9,?e4,e» 

616.666 

193.666 
1.969.666 
1.218.666 

993.666 
1.364.666 

197.666 



-72.666 
6 

196.666 

-12.666 
274.666 
6 

-186.666 
-36.666 
-61.666 
289.666 
69.666 
-16.666 
29.666 
-947.666 
-297.663 
-168.666 
-63.666 
-81.668 
-36.666 
-36.666 
-224.666 
-437.666 
-694.666 
-219.666 
-28.666 
-189.666 
-26.666 
-78.666 
36.666 
3.666 
-366.666 
12.609 
-1.699.666 
-66.666 
-31.666 
-628.666 
46.666 
-36.666 



-96.666 
-16.666 
-39.666 
•44.866 
636.6e6 
139.666 
-19.666 

-169.666 
1.666 
-39.666 

-249.966 
21.696 



1.666 
29.666 
-6.666 
166.666 
-4.666 
-11.666 
6 

9.666 
93.666 
33.666 
-4.666 
-11.666 
-61.666 
-36.666 
-31.666 
-16.666 
-19.666 
-13.666 
-3.666 
-3.666 
-46.666 
-38.686 
-39.666 
4.666 
-24.666 
-6.666 
-19.666 
12.666 
6.666 
-93.666 
-4.666 
-96.666 
11.666 
-7.666 
-46.0C6 
-21.666 
-29.666 
-93.066 

-1.666 
9.666 

-6.666 
1.666 

86.666 

11.666 
8 

-16.866 
-23.666 
-14.666 
-27.666 
-9.666 



-9.64 
6.66 
26.69 
-1.76 
3.86 
9.67 
-18.41 
-14.63 
-39.68 
11.29 
3.66 
-4.96 
8.42 
-14.39 
-13.86 
-17.32 
-16.88 
-6.86 
-2.66 
-16.66 
-19.99 
-22.64 
-18.18 
-19.41 
-3,17 
-11.91 
-9.81 
-14.77 
18.81 
1.87 
-16.18 
2.68 
-18.19 
-«.18 
-13.48 
-17.63 
4.42 
-3.99 
-17.64 

-18.18 
-1.99 

-14.92 
••3 82 
14.39 
26.87 
-6.93 
-9.64 
6.66 
-6.99 

-19.44 
19.44 



1966-67 

LESS 
1*35-66 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. Or INDIAN AFFAIRS 

96 STATES AND D.C. 



72.782.666 67.877.666 67.996.666 -9.224.666 -319.666 -7.18 



-6.74 
8.99 
3.16 
-6.86 
2.31 
-6.44 
-1.36 
8.66 
3.99 
1.92 
1.82 
-1.29 
— 3.36 
-1.64 
-2.26 
-3.72 
-2.36 
-1.39 
-6.91 
-6.96 
-6.29 
-2.61 
-1.46 
-2.89 
9.47 
-1.69 
-2.49 
-4.69 
9.66 
2.18 
-2.97 
-6.86 
-1.16 
9.62 
-3.46 
-1.48 
-2.17 
-3.39 
-1.67 

-6.46 
8.49 
-3.74 
8.67 
1.76 
1.82 
8.66 
-1.66 
-1.89 
-2.^7 
-1.94 
-3.99 



.47 



?2^JJ^ < ^ S c^^IJ ST i M }I ES .2! 0M UNPUBLISHED DATA FROM THE CENSUS BUREAU. 
^VtVlT^^ AND 18-21 YEAR OLD AC€ ORCXFS WERE ESTIMATED 

53 A^^ 1 ^^ °* TA mmm ™» 

THESE ESTIMATES INCLUDE BOTH HANDICAPPED AND NOHHAND I CAPPED INDIVIDUALS. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1.1987. 

(T9A3C9) 



B-122 



TABLE BH2 

EST I UA TED RESIDENT POPULATIONS 
BY STATE FOR 3-5 YEAR OLDS 



-NUMBER- 



STATE 



1976-77 1963-66 1966-67 



-+ 4- 



ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OT COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NCR HAMPSHIRE 

NCR JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

REST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. Or INDIAN AFFAIRS 

96 Si.-.TS AND D.C. 



175.341 
24.666 
126.127 
161 .669 
969.219 
126.145 
113.356 
25.241 
27.936 
3<4.332 
249.132 
45.697 
44.631 
499.176 
246.567 
118.766 
96.784 
162.249 
196.917 
47.644 
164,631 
213.364 
413.467 
166.645 
136.966 
265.393 
35.214 
69.511 
27.636 
34.881 
296.746 
64.122 
762.665 
252.156 
36.231 
476.129 
126.173 
96.561 
466.377 

35.362 
14v.888 

32.461 
192.624 
634.321 

81.356 

26.524 
216.877 
147.965 

* 625 
192.191 

19.946 



164,666 
33.666 
157.666 
166.666 
1.237,666 
156.666 
118.666 
"*.888 
*4,666 
427,666 
275.666 
33.666 
96.666 
538.686 
296.666 
135.666 
122.666 
178.666 
243.666 
46.666 
181.866 
217.666 
465.666 
261.686 
136.666 
229.686 
42.866 
86.666 
39.666 
42.666 
293.666 
61.666 
712.666 
233.666 
36.969 
482.666 
164.666 
125.666 
466.666 

36.666 
154,666 

39,666 
201,666 
656,666 
121,686 

24.868 
237,868 

83,888 
219.666 
32.666 



162.868 
34.868 
165.686 
166.666 
.366.686 
159.868 
122.868 
27.666 
27.666 
433.886 
284.866 
54.866 
36.866 
336.666 
242.666 
128.666 
116.866 
166.666 
243.686 
49.666 
188.666 
226.666 
399.666 
196. £08 
137.696 
226.686 
42.666 
76.866 
43.666 
43.868 
292.636 
61.666 
726.666 
266*686 
35.666 
477.886 
163.666 
118.666 
478.666 

37.666 
157.966 

36.668 
282.686 
693.886 
119.868 

24.866 
246.666 
264.666 

79.666 
216.666 



CHANGE IN 
NUMBER — 



PERCENT 
CHANGE 
IN NUMBER y 



1966-67 


1966-67 


1966-87 


1966-67 


LESS 


LESS 


LESS 


LESS 


1976-77 


1965-96 


1976-77 


1965-86 


6.659 


-2,866 


3.86 


-1.69 


9.932 


1,866 


41.27 


3.63 


44.873 


6.866 


37.35 


5.16 


4,431 


-2.866 


4.36 


-1.85 


396,781 


71.666 


43.66 


5.74 




3.866 


32.34 


1.92 


6^642 


4.866 


7.62 


3.39 


1.759 


8 


6.07 


9.66 


-038 


3.868 


—3.36 


12.56 


166.646 




31.35 


6.69 


34.668 


9! 896 


14.66 


3.27 


6.963 


1,866 


19.74 


1.89 


11.369 


-3,686 


23.47 


-5.66 


36.822 


-6.886 


6.17 


-1.49 


-4.567 


-6.666 


-1.63 


-3.26 


9.234 


-7.666 


7.78 


-5.19 


21.216 


-4.686 


21.92 


-3.28 


3,751 


-4.868 


2.31 


-2.35 


44,663 


6 


22.16 


9.66 


1,356 


1.686 


2.85 


2.66 


23.169 


7.686 


14.66 


3.87 


6.696 


3.868 


3.14 


1.38 


-14,467 


-6.686 


-3.56 


-1.48 


29,355 


-9.868 


17.62 


—2.49 


5.166 


1.868 


4.66 


8.74 


26,667 


-3.868 


18.63 


-1.31 


6 786 


0 


19 27 


8 66 


6.469 


-4.866 


9.34 


-5".e» 


15.162 


4.686 


54.46 


18.26 


8.119 


1.666 


23.28 


2.38 


1.254 


-1.686 


9.43 


-6.34 


16.876 


6 


26.32 


8.66 


23.135 


14.686 


3.29 


1.97 


7.844 


7.868 


3.11 


2.77 


4.769 


-1.666 


15.77 


-2.78 


6.871 


-5.686 


1.46 


-1.64 


36.827 


-1.868 


29.19 


-6.61 


19.439 


-7.966 


19.72 


-5.66 


9.623 


2.966 


2.69 


8.43 


1,653 


1.666 


4.63 


2.78 


12.112 


3.666 


6.36 


1.95 


3.519 


-3.666 


18.63 


-7.59 


9,976 


1.686 


3.26 


6.56 


2£*,67* 


37.666 


46.78 


4.32 


37.644 


-2.686 
8 


46.27 


-1.65 


3,476 


16.94 


9.66 


23,123 


%* , W^" 


19.66 


1.27 


56,695 


-4.068 


37.93 


-1.92 


-5,625 


-4.686 


-5.96 


-4.82 


23,669 


-3.868 


12.39 


-1.37 


18,654 


-2.668 


56.46 


-6.25 











9.429.518 19.766.666 18.882.666 1.452.496 122.666 



13.46 



1.13 



POPULATION COUNTS ARE JULY ESTIMATES FROM UNPUBLISHED DATA FROM THE CENSUS BUREAU. 
THE 1976-77 DATA FOR THE 3*5. 6-17. AND 16-21 YEAR OLD AGE GROUPS WERE ESTIMATED 
FROM THE 3-21 YEAR OLD AGE GROUP. 

FOR 1965-66 AND 1966-67. 3-9 AND 6-17 YEAR OLD AGE GROUP DATA WERE ESTIMATED FROM 
3-4 AND 5-17 AGE GROUP DATA PROVIDED BY THE CENSUS. 

THESE ESTIMATES INCLUDE BOTH HANDICAPPED AND NONHANDlCAPVcD INDIVIDUALS. 

DATA AS Or OCTOBER 1.1967. 

(T5A3C2) 



B-123 



ERLC 



376 



TABLE BH3 

ESTIMATED RESIDENT POPULATIONS 
BY STATE FOR 6-17 YEAH OLDS 



STATE 



ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLO* DA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRCINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 



-NUMBER- 



CHANGE IN 
NUMBER — 



PERCENT 
CHANGE 
-IN 



1976-77 



1969-66 



812.953 
102.411 
496.546 
456.431 

4.446.496 
551.693 
671.319 
128.764 
136.565 

1.566.530 

1.120.199 
191.110 
186.590 

2.429.966 

1.182.661 
632.399 
473.186 
746.960 
923.676 
237.130 
928.271 

1 242.391 

«.,J95.777 
896.231 
562.604 

1.003.075 
169.336 
332.330 
135.673 
183.785 

1.567.994 
280.878 

3.793.733 

1.161.636 
144.642 

2.355.641 
564.569 
478.963 

2.454.642 



199.267 
645.969 
151.333 
899.154 

2.779.661 
286.294 
166.607 

1.090.502 
776.411 
360.112 

1.04*.493 
84.744 



759.9 

100.0 

554.0 
434.0 
4.304.0 
547.6 
514.0 
104.0 
79.6 
1.653.6 
1.112.9 
161 .6 
211.0 
2.631.0 
1.616.0 
514.0 
422.0 



200.0 
726.6 
918.9 

1.667.0 
740.0 
S2S.0 
873.0 
151.0 
286.0 
140.0 
160.9 

1.270.0 
283.0 

2.924.1 

1.067.1 
125.1 

1.927.1 
592.1 
466.1 

1.945.9 

152.1 
616.9 
136.8 
641.8 
3.062.8 
378.8 

92.8 
962.8 
764.8 
359.8 
856.9 

99.8 



1966-67 



1966-67 

LESS 
1976-77 



1966-67 

LESS 
19 



1966-67 
LESS 
1976-77 



756.660 
100.000 
575.000 
436.666 

4.447.000 
548.660 
500.000 
106.660 
83.000 

1.701.000 

1.149.000 
179.000 
204.000 

2.009.000 

1.002.000 
506.000 
414.009 
686.600 
867.600 
204.000 
727.000 
880.600 

1.675.600 
721.000 
537.000 
864.600 
149.000 
277.000 
152.000 
173.000 

1.236.660 
282.000 

2.996.000 

1.105.000 
121.000 

1.915.000 
566.666 
453.600 

1.919.000 

151.000 
636.000 

126.600 
855.000 
3.143.000 
391.000 

93.000 
962.000 
749.060 
354.000 
841.000 

97.000 



-64.953 
-2.411 
84.452 
-14.431 
502 
-3.093 
-162.310 
-22.764 
-63.565 
114.476 
28.801 
-12.1ie 
17.410 
-420.906 
-166.081 
-132.399 
-69.180 
-66.969 
-66.076 
-33.130 
-201.271 
-353.391 
-429.777 
-177.231 
-25.604 
-130.075 
-20.330 
-65.330 
16.927 
-16.785 
-351.994 
1.122 
1.733 
-76.836 
-23.642 
-440.041 
15.411 
-25.903 
-535.642 

-48.207 
-15.969 
-25.333 
-44.154 
363.339 
104.706 
-15.607 

-138.562 
-27.411 
-26.112 

-202.403 
12.256 



3.600 

0 

21.000 

2.000 
143.000 
1.000 
-6.000 
2.000 
4.000 
46.000 
37.000 
-2.000 
-7.000 
-22.000 
-14.000 
-14.000 
-6.000 
-1.000 
-1.000 

-1.000 
1.000 

-29.000 
-12.000 
-10.000 

12.000 

-9.999 
-2.000 

-11.000 
12.000 
4.000 

-34.000 

-1.000 

-18.000 
10.000 
-4.000 

-12.000 

-12.000 
-15.000 
-29.000 

-1.000 

12.000 

-4.000 
14.000 

81.000 

13.000 
1.300 
-10.000 
-15.000 

-6.000 
-4.000 

-2.000 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRCIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

56 STATES AND D.C. 



46.337.802 41.436.000 41.544.009 -4.793.602 106.690 



-6.76 
-2.39 
17.22 
-3.29 
8.81 
-0.56 
-24.18 
-17.68 
-30.23 
7.22 
2.56 
-6.34 
0.33 
-17.32 
-15.28 
-20.94 
-12 51 
-7.90 
-6.67 
-13.07 
-21.68 
-28.44 
-26.68 
-10.73 
-4.55 
-13.86 
-12.01 
-16.65 
12.53 
-5.87 
-22.17 
8.40 
-23.35 
-6.56 
-16.00 
-18.69 
2.73 
-5.41 
-21.82 

-24.29 
-2.46 

-16.74 
-4.01 
13.07 
36.57 

-13.89 

-12.76 
-3.53 
-6.87 

-19.41 
14.46 



-10.35 



1966-67 
LESS 
1965-66 



9.40 

0.00 

3.79 
9.46 
3.32 
9.18 
-0.07 
1.92 
5.96 
2.96 
3.33 
-1.16 
-3.32 
-1.66 
-1.36 
-2.72 
-1.90 
-0.15 
-0.12 
-0.40 
0.14 
-3.10 
-6.71 
-2.57 
2.29 
-1.63 
-1.32 
-3.82 
8.57 
2.37 
-2.66 
-6.35 
-0.55 
1.66 
-3.20 
-0.62 
-2.63 
-3.21 
-1.34 

-6.66 
1.94 
-3.06 
1.66 
2.65 
3.44 
1.09 
-1.04 
-1.96 
-1.39 
-1.06 
-2.02 



0.26 



POPULATION COUNTS ARE JULY ESTIMATES FROM UNPUBLISHED DATA FROM THE CENSUS BUREAU. 
THE 1976-77 DATA FOR THE 3-9. 6-17. AND 16-21 YEAR OLD AGE GROUPS WERE ESTIMATED 
FROM THE 5-21 YEAR OLD AGE GROUP. 

FDR 1985-66 AND 1966-67. 3-5 AND 6-17 YEAR OLD AGE GROUP DATA WERE ESTIMATED FROM 
3-4 AND 5-17 AGE GROUP DATA PROVIDED BY THE CENSUS. 

THESE ESTIMATES INCLUDE BOTH HANDICAPPED AND NONMANDI CAPPED INDIVIDUALS. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1.1967. 

(T5A3C3) 



ERLC 



B-124 



377 



TABLE BH4 

ESTIMATED RESIDENT POPULATIONS 
BY STATE FOR 10-21 YEAR OLDS 



CHANCE IN 

— mm— 



STATE 



1976-77 



1963-66 1966-87 



1966-67 

LESS 
1976-77 



1966-67 
LESS 
1965-66 



1966-67 

LESS 
1976-77 



1966-87 
LESS 
1965-66 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT Or COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IONA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTtt\ 

NEBRASKA 

"CVAUA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 



287.766 
44.921 
177.329 
192.686 
1.736.289 
228.763 
236.324 
96.999 
62.477 
964.118 
466.796 
84.792 
69.779 
872.896 
424.812 
216.839 
193.636 
271.7«i 
322.687 
63.226 
343.887 
474.369 
797.79) 
328.124 
186.496 
378.932 
68.496 
126.196 
48.888 
62.339 
919.286 
162.686 
1.317.463 
449.686 
99.727 
861.836 
219.236 
174.936 
877.961 



79.438 
244.123 

97.186 
321.822 
1.632.618 
113.366 

36.476 
446.626 
292.663 
127.864 
377.316 

31.369 



NORTHERN MARIAMAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

96 STATES AND D.C. 



274.686 
37.866 
296.686 
196.686 
1.699.686 
287.686 
212.686 
44.686 
36.686 
677.688 
423.686 
79.686 
63.686 
747.686 
367.686 
184.686 
192.686 
296.986 
316.686 
79.686 
386.686 
396.686 
619.686 
272.688 
186.666 
326.666 
92.666 
161.666 
96.686 
67.666 
966.666 
99.666 
1.179.666 
436.666 
49.686 
696.686 
211.686 
194.686 
764.686 



264.686 
37.666 
266.666 
196.666 
1.611.666 
199.666 
232.666 
42.666 
36.666 
696.666 
416.666 
72.688 
62.666 
716.666 
393.086 
174.666 
146.666 
246.686 
364.666 
76.666 
296.666 
384.666 
969.666 
261.666 
186.666 
386.666 
46.666 
67.666 
94.666 
68.666 
482.666 
96.666 
1.129.666 
422.666 
43.686 
667.686 
263.686 
191.666 
739.666 



-23.786 
-7.921 
26.679 
-2.666 
-129.283 
-29.763 
-34.324 
-6.999 
-26.477 
61.862 
1.241 
-12.792 
-3.776 
-196.896 
-71 .612 
-44.639 
-49.636 
-29.761 
-16.667 
-7.226 
-49.897 
-66.389 
-196.797 
-67.124 
-6.496 
-76.932 
-12.496 
-29.196 
9.612 
9.689 
-37.266 
-6.666 
-192.463 
-27.966 
-12.727 
-194.636 
-12.236 
-23.936 
-142.961 



-16.1 



-16.666 
-2.666 
-2.686 
-21.666 
-13.686 
-3.666 
-1.666 
-31.666 
-14.666 
-16.666 
-4.666 
-16.996 
-12.666 
-3.666 
HI. 666 
-14.666 
-26.666 
-11.666 
-6.666 
-12.666 



1.666 
-18.666 

-3.666 
-94.666 
-14.666 

-2.666 
-29.686 

-6.666 

-0.666 
-29.686 



-6.24 
-16.89 
16.17 
-1.32 
-7.22 
-13.61 
-14.92 
-17.64 
-42.36 
16.42 
6.36 
-19.66 
-9.74 
-17.97 
-16.96 
-26.46 
-23.33 
-e.49 
-9.96 
-6.66 
-13.39 
-19.64 
-26.99 
-26.46 
-4.91 
-18.63 
-26.66 
-23.11 
12.29 
9.69 
-7.18 
-9.86 
-14.66 
-6.61 
-22.64 
-22.61 
-9.66 
-13.48 
-16.29 



69.666 
242.686 

49.666 
316.666 
1.678.668 
166.686 

37.6(6 
492.666 
269.6F4 
125.606 
322.686 

31.666 



64.1 
232.1 

44.1 
362.1 
1.648.1 
166.1 

36.1 
393.1 
269.1 
126.1 
367.1 

36.1 



-6.436 

-12.123 
-13.166 
-18.822 
19.962 
-7.396 
-3.476 
-53.626 
-57.693 
-7.864 
-78.316 
-1.369 



-1.686 
-16.686 

-1.666 
-14.666 
-36.666 
6 

-1.666 

-9.666 
-4.666 
-9.666 
-19.666 
-1.666 



-12.64 
-4.97 

-23.66 
-6.16 
1.99 
-6.48 
-6.79 

-12.91 
-9.46 
-6.19 

-18.64 
-(.18 



-3.65 
8.66 
6.86 
-3.65 
-2.89 
-3.86 
-4.72 
-4.99 
-9.26 
-3.19 
-3.97 
-4.66 
-1.99 
-4.19 
-3.81 
-9.43 
-2.63 
-3.D! 
-3.86 
-3.66 
-3.96 
-3.92 
-3.23 
-'.94 
-*.76 
-3.79 
-7.69 
-3.96 
-6.96 
1.49 
-3.66 
-3.63 
-4.96 
-3.21 
-4.44 
-4.17 
-3.79 
-1.99 
-3.66 



-1.54 
-4.13 
-2.22 
-4.43 
-2.78 
6.86 
-2.78 
-2.24 
-1.49 
-4.86 
-4.66 
-3.23 



17.614.666 19.679.668 19.132.668-1.882.686 -547.686 



-11.87 



-3.49 



JSE^TI^W OOI^SJ« JLN.Y ESTIMATES FROM UNPUBLISHED DA T * FROM THE CENSUS BUREAU. 
2* DATA ^ THE 3-9. 6-17. AND 16-21 YEAR OLD ACE GROUPS WERE ESTIMATED 

FROM THE 3-21 YEAR OLD AGE GROUP. 

£i JS^S/&}f!tS^A.ifiJS fci 7 TEAR OLD AGE GROUP DATA WERE ESTIMATED FROM 
3-4 AND 9-17 AGE GROUP DATA PROVIDED BY THE CENSUS. 

THESE ESTIMATES INCLUDE BOTH HANDICAPPED AND NONHAND I CAPPED INDIVIDUALS. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1.1967. 

(T9A3C4) 



B-125 

373 

ERIC 



TABLE BH5 



BY STATE FCA 5-17 YEAR OLDS 



-MJ*Lft- 



CHANGE IN 
NUMBER— 



STATE 



1976-77 



19CC i/ 



1996-87 
1976-77 



ALABAMA 



ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 



CONNECTICUT 
OEUWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

KZW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
P ENNSY LVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 



732.5*7 
91.196 
962.817 
466.993 

4.366.366 
976.666 
639.666 
122.273 
129.846 

1.937.336 

1.699.142 
174.943 
266.669 

2.236.129 

1.163.179 
669.127 
436.926 
694*666 
639.199 
248.622 
666.929 

1.172.666 

2.639.763 
862.901 
; 16.269 
996.142 
176.962 
312.624 
141.791 
179.496 

1.427.666 
284.719 

3.376.997 

1.191.316 
129.166 

2.249.446 
997.669 
474.767 

2.193.673 
666.992 
172.373 
626.711 
148.666 
841.9:4 

2.822.794 
314.471 
164.396 

1.186.723 
786.736 
464.771 
949.337 
96.967 
9.996 
28.976 



716.1 
196.1 
966.1 
433.1 

4.144.1 
949.1 
469.1 
99.1 
87.1 

1.912.1 

1.648.1 
164.1 
216.1 

1.926.1 
979.1 
491.1 
469.1 
643.1 
786.1 
267.1 
674.4 
644.1 

1.669.1 
669.* 
469.1 
796.1 
199.1 
267.1 
192.1 
157.1 

1.118.1 
272.1 

2.613.1 

1.664.1 
117.1 

1.646.1 
663.1 
449.1 



132.6 
667.6 
123.8 
819.6 



463.666 
89.666 
996.666 
739.666 
371.666 
761.666 
164.666 



733.739 
167.846 
934.936 
437.436 

4.377.969 
996.419 
466.847 
94.416 
89.612 

1.667.326 

1.666.428 
164.646 
268 391 

1.829. • 36 
966.786 
481.286 
416.661 
642.778 
799.186 
211.792 
679.747 
553.916 

1.661.886 
711.134 
498.639 
666.666 
193.336 
267.139 
161.239 
163.717 

1.167.467 
281.943 

2.667.719 

1.669.246 
126.616 

if .792.879 
993.163 
449.367 

1.674.161 



134.126 
611.629 
129.496 
816.673 
3.269.919 
419.994 

92.112 
979.139 
761.426 
391.837 
T67.619 

9*. 935 



-16.772 
16.696 
31.721 
-23.159 
-2.311 
-11.365 
-166.193 
-27.863 
-46.236 
69.964 
1.283 
-16.363 
8.386 
-412.944 
-196.369 
-123.641 
-26.439 
-91.222 
-44.311 
-3*. 676 
-lei. 182 
-34.662 
-293.823 
-191.497 
-11.976 
-149.336 
-17.222 
-44.889 
19.448 
-11.779 
-319.533 
-2.776 
-771.278 
-166.666 
-6.496 
-456.569 
-4.482 
-29.496 
-919.912 

-36.247 
-9.662 
-22.622 
-23.961 
386.761 
161.923 
-12.244 

-123.566 
-19.362 
-52.934 

-177.516 
16.366 



29.626 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLAK3S 
BUR. OF INDIAN ATFAIRS 

U.S. k INSULAR AREAS 45.696.361 39.349.666 39.636.617 -3.251.684 

56 STATES. D.C. It P.R. 45.626.755 39.349.606 39.836.617 -3.186.136 



ENROLLMENT COUNTS ARE FALL MMERSHIP COUNTS COLLECTED 8Y NC£S. 
1966-67 DATA ARE ESTIMATES * \M NCES. 

THESE ESTIMATES INCLUDE BOTH HANDICAPPED AND NONHAND! CAPPED I ND. VI DUALS. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1.1967. 

(T3A3E7) 



PERCENT 
CHANGE 
-IN 



1966-67 

LESS 
19 



17.735 
1.848 
26.536 
4.436 
233.969 
9.415 
3.847 
-096 
-1.3t8 
93.320 
46.423 
646 
-1.669 
-196.815 
-6.226 
-6.714 
7.691 
-222 
9.188 
4.732 
1.747 
-16.682 
-13.126 
12.134 
33.639 
16.666 
-1.676 
139 
9.239 
6.717 
-16.333 
9.943 
-9.281 
1.248 
3.616 
-33.129 
-9.617 
4.367 
-26.839 

2.126 
4.629 
2.456 
-927 
129.919 
12.994 
3.112 
19.139 
22.4:* 
-19.163 
6.819 
-3.645 



489.617 
489.617 



1966-87 
LESS 
1976-77 



-2.49 
16.27 
6.31 
-3.63 
-6.89 
-2.63 
-26.17 
-22.79 
-01.97 
4.35 
6.12 
-5.89 
4.19 
-16.45 
-16.88 
-26.47 
-4.66 
-7.38 
-5.28 
-14.96 
-21.51 
—28.85 
-17.38 
-17.36 
-2.27 
-15.74 
-16.16 
-14.39 
13.72 
-6.71 
-22.39 
-6.97 
-22.83 
-B.96 
-6.38 
-26.36 
-6.75 
-3.35 
-23.68 

-2 19 
-..46 
-15.28 
-2.84 
13.76 
32.28 
-11.73 
-11.41 
-2.47 
-13.66 
-16.78 
11.43 



-11.63 
-11.52 



1966-67 
LESS 
1965-86 



2.48 
1.74 
5.22 
1.62 
5.65 
1.71 
6.83 
-6.62 
-1.66 
6.36 
4.62 
6.39 
-6.77 
-3.23 
-6.84 
-1.96 
1.73 
-4.83 
t.17 
2.36 
6.26 
-1.19 
-6.77 
1.74 
7.23 
1.34 
-1.66 
6.63 
6.66 
4.28 
-6.94 
3.66 
-6.26 
8.12 
3.69 
-2.88 
-1.63 
6.97 
-1.23 

1.61 
8.76 
2.66 

-6.11 
4.21 
3.22 
3.56 
2.66 
3.93 

-3.17 
8.96 

-2.93 



1.24 
1.24 



B-126 



ERLC 



3?a 



TABLE BI1 

STATE GRANT AWARDS UNDER EHA-B 
FISCAL YEARS 1977 TO 1963 



STATE 



FY 1977 



FY 1978 



FY 1979 



FY 1968 



FY 1961 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELNMRE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

NAHM I 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

IIO I ANA 

I ONI 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY 

HER MEXICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

REST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MIR I ANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

36 STATES. D.C. * P.R. 



3.363.942 
496.967 
1.921.124 
1.629.462 
18.669.666 
2.339.174 
2.763.613 
622.264 
668.846 
6.M.764 
4.616.396 
836.262 
781.714 
16.221.919 
9.616.969 
2.634.733 
2.666.933 
3.696.991 
3.779.472 
966.286 
3.839.476 
9.212.919 
6.817.978 
3.796.197 
2.317.616 
4.267.874 
739.291 
1.396.141 
999.429 
766.466 
6.497.792 
1.128.786 
19.738.278 
4.992.796 
671.932 
16.697.668 
2.394.62C 
1.979.798 
16.378.932 
2.899.664 
843.286 
2.716.966 
696.776 
3.767.662 
11.269.148 
1.213.666 
939.113 
4.961.746 
3.261.389 
1.967.676 
4.348.328 
476.966 
186.966 
961.668 

978.613 
319.266 
1.991.297 

266.666.369 

196.466.936 



3.776.496 
499.976 
2.937.364 
1.829.462 
23.333.919 
2.849.939 
3.922.276 
778.246 
666.848 
7.97R.928 
9.926.761 
836.262 
899.989 
14.912.662 
9.839.636 
3.293.313 
2.961.696 
3.896.946 
9.866.316 
1.436.699 
9.168.386 
8.442.297 
16.674.897 
4.935." , 
2.317. .16 
6.396.219 
739.291 
1.776.296 
909.429 
766.466 
9.837.692 
1.128.769 
19.782.622 
6.919.499 
671.932 
11.692.816 
2.848.662 
2.343.186 
13.866.978 
2.899.664 
1.646.913 
4.967.619 
698.776 
9.812.671 
19.922.193 
2.697.666 
939.113 
9.296.693 
4.867.187 
2.678.364 
4.348.328 
476.968 
228.449 
634.926 

732.994 
464.971 
2.493.437 

293.837.121 

249.343.694 



9.199.997 
1,141,9*1 
6,318,446 
4,821,148 

49,893,366 
6,464,413 
9,636,317 
1.899.; 3 
666,846 

18,986,263 

13,199,942 
1,966,636 
2,636,793 

33,976,716 

12,344,368 
6,626,418 
9,226,492 
6,893,2186 

12,869,966 
3,693,996 

13,626,361 

19,163.636 

22.189.712 

11.381.963 
4.836.692 

13.944.797 
1.993.391 
4.192.934 
1.969.966 
1.416.832 

22.189.668 
2.919.663 

73.996.547 

14.286.969 
1.393.231 

29.431.186 
7.928.763 
9.879.792 

26.363.162 
2.899.664 
2.844.996 

18.766.462 
1.314.696 

14.768.369 

41.631.996 
9.489.978 
844.961 

12.178.616 
7.916.996 
4.969.169 

6.772.966 
1.162.321 
496.916 
1.269.639 
167.923 
1.297.966 
866.142 

9.962.918 

963.874.792 
994.291.634 



14.638.3*6 
1.496.968 
9.486.696 
7.619.823 
76.667.419 
9.216.299 
12.666.399 
2.388.919 
869.169 
29.966.473 
26.397.466 
2.192.962 
3.636.691 
46.144.147 
19.349.969 
11.866.792 
7.617.628 
12.917.126 
18.697.366 
4.862.836 
18.J61.726 
27.132.919 
39.918.947 
16.879.964 
6.163.296 
26.961.284 
2.971.616 
6.966.916 
2.272.966 
2.813.639 
36.899.264 
3.999.949 
44.613.197 
2. .911. 964 
1.981.969 
36.639.966 
11.994.149 
7.919.661 
36.719.448 
3.947.773 
2.878.466 
14.699.864 
1.967.349 
22.993.867 
99.167.937 
7.367.831 
2.113.999 
17.937.636 
18.492.623 
6.481.996 
12.368.991 
1.866.912 
496.632 
1.364.129 
182.666 
1.414.369 
686.874 
7.916.796 

86J.996.466 

791.679.664 



JOpliS^Jr^mrSr rULffSKLSE HSMBiLE? ™S**** ^ RECEIVED IF IT CHOSE 

W^^V-MS {S^stSrS^Sg DUE T TO gS^N^aJlS SSlrs. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1987. 

(REPM61A) 



16.142.271 
1.819.456 
19.712.944 
9.189.762 
79.667.992 
9.963.366 
13.969.499 
2.763.666 
666.846 
29.463.663 
22.926.969 
2.363.362 
3.969.749 
49.727.917 
26.89C.619 
13.169.923 
8.348.486 
14.627.669 
18.632.396 
9.178.763 
26.439.211 
29.692.864 
32.662.429 
18.484.639 
9.331.896 
21.926.364 
2.767.971 
6.771.969 
2.497.972 
2.632.877 
32.226.894 
4.933.296 
44.966.897 
24.806.341 
2.692.346 
42.797.996 
13.416.266 
8.996.731 
39.762.266 
4.461.796 
3.477.474 
19.832.244 
2.164.369 
26.742.741 
97.396.486 
7.968.899 
2.361.143 
19.962.998 
11.612.612 
7.459.766 
14.379.393 
2.666.365 
941.899 
1.969.928 
198.6€9 
1.938.633 
998.391 
8.658.416 

874.966.696 

861.697.904 



B«12^ 

3G0 

ERIC 



TABLE BI1 

STATE GRANT AWARDS UNCO EHA-B 
FISCAL YEARS 1977 TO 1908 



STATE 



FY 1962 



FY 1963 



FY 1964 



FY 1965 



FY 1986 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAHAI I 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIFfl 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NOV MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREOON 
P ENNSYL VANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WfOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
3UR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. * INSULAR AREAS 

16 STATES. D.C. * P.N. 



16.496.929 

1.724.375 
16.967.776 

9.879.626 
78.629.956 

9.667.116 
13.969.814 

2.586.266 
666.848 
29.996.716 
23.946.672 

2.459.757 

3.566.499 
46.394.459 
26.124.286 
13.183.576 

8.546.625 
14.637.741 
16.717.866 

S.2S7.864 
26.796.623 
27.899.996 
31.811.864 
17.542.553 

9.861.845 
21.293.616 

2.843.625 

8.635.772 

2.487.839 

2.662.632 
33.193.777 

5.156.669 
45.334.625 
25.655.649 

1.962.812 
42.797.465 
13.487.426 

8.769.460 
46.647.186 

5.246.466 

3.764.335 
15.614.786 

2.695.357 
26.556.479 
56.936.595 

7.592.734 

2.139.234 
26.741.641 
13.254.651 

7.796.646 
14.611.634 

2.134.166 
541.859 

1.565.928 
196.669 

1.536.833 
956.391 

8.656.416 

874.189.569 
866.787.473 



17.327.648 
1.966.893 
11.717.476 
16.616.826 
61.941.119 
9.771.312 
14.533.536 
2.646.936 
668.848 
32.555.626 
25.965.635 
2.746.419 
3.847.694 
86.744.287 
26.875.421 
12.966,326 
9,346.142 
15.676.229 
17.466.965 
5.669.572 
26.656.394 
28.885.366 
32.968.142 
17.772.234 
16.969.794 
22.333.146 
3.179.576 
7.218.152 
2.748.189 
2.692.662 
36.569.891 
5.562.399 
51.393.775 
26.573.116 
2.265.271 
45.477.936 
14.596.185 
9.237.319 
46.126.195 
6.162.261 
4.123.318 
15.642.614 
2.512.827 
23.226.739 
81.223.665 
8.315.866 
2.117.566 
21.996.463 
13.926.366 
8.648.561 
15.933.283 
2.236.671 
469.666 
1.3*6.248 
229.361 
1.755.333 
1.247.663 
9.217.961 

936.774.616 

916.565.916 



19.937.959 
2.236.141 
12.552.869 
11.354.792 
89.457.319 
19.229.759 
15.591.792 
2.786.195 

36.562*.966 
27.174.136 
3.613.154 
4.276.543 
55.342.585 
23.634.117 
13.766.973 
16.462.665 
17.349.486 
19.953.569 
6.151.929 
21.822.766 
36.764.166 
36.619.644 
19.675.961 
12.145.65' 
24.631 .e , 
3.662.5*5 
7.436.856 
3.148.438 
2.991.596 
36.964.157 
6.466.197 
56.656.431 
28.614.366 
2.555.526 
47.625.233 
15.856.164 
16.171.533 
44.979.864 
8.451.566 
4.491.669 
17.439.675 
2.799.823 
25.922.642 
67.641.486 
9.262.766 
1.747.535 
24.171.636 
15.673.791 
16.192.346 
17.312.872 
2.437.332 
513.494 
1.474.662 
256.781 
1.919.166 
1.364.199 
16.676.216 

1.617.854.178 

1.662.254.414 



21.461.729 
2.149.-W3 
13.664.666 
11.667.696 
92.859.791 
16.729.448 
16.646.273 
2.956.169 
721.638 
38.546,912 
27.316.263 
3.112.426 
4.526.744 
57.556.779 
24.575.443 
14.363.763 
16.571.672 
18.375.656 
26.751.73* 
8.567 .6 
22.794.279 
32.135.295 
37.838.465 
29.173.856 
12.992.648 
24.787.127 
3.878.643 
7.723.895 
3.339.291 
3.466.597 
41.292.822 
6.8(3.252 
63.664.161 
36.347.826 
2.845.374 
49.365.916 
18.414.274 
18.682.834 
45.921.287 
9.765.576 
4.621.255 
18.335.655 
2.962.287 
26.366,517 
72.136.266 
18.184.529 
1.928.334 
25.651.633 
16,286,877 
16.948.844 
18.335.912 
2.616.694 
538.757 
1.546,632 
263 648 
2.813.617 
1.431,247 
16,582,921 

1.668.875,664 

1.662.496.766 



23.934,376 
2.331,572 
13,738,979 
12.147,342 
166.787.368 
11.669,455 
16.932.313 
3.867.823 
924.579 
42.377.283 
27.642.317 
3.299.106 
4.833.919 
57.674,666 
26.186.811 
15.475.812 
18.759.929 
19.522.495 
26.627,246 
7.665.542 
24.628.466 
32.736.112 
46.962,866 
21.793,425 
13.835.767 
26.652.261 
4.161.151 
8.146,905 
3.662.694 
3.844.875 
43.989.642 
7.555.996 
68.286,446 
31.564,654 
3.668,367 
52.235.263 
17.277.942 
11.529,234 
48.786,265 
18.658.769 
4,938,679 
19,513,793 
3.386.468 
26,528,964 
76,892,921 
18.966,676 
2.169.778 
27.358.834 
17.433.469 
11,562,662 
19.698,437 
2.629.885 
572.170 
1.642,523 
779.349 
2.138,468 
1,519.984 
11,239,859 

1.135.144.999 

1.117.753.454 



THE FIGURES REPRESENT THE AMOUNT OF FUNDS THAT NEW MEXICO WOULD HAVE RECEIVED IF IT CHOSE 
TO PARTICIPATE IN THE EHA-6 PROGRAM ffSM 1978-1963. SINCE NEW MEXICO CHOSE NOT TO 
PARTICIPATE. THE FUNDS IT WAS ELIGIBLE TO RFCEIVE HAVE BEEN DISTRIBUTED ON A PRO RATA BASIS 
TO THE OTHER STATES. THESE ARE INITIAL AWARDS AVAILABLE TO THE STATES AS OF JULY J OF EACH 
YW, HOWEVER. THEY ARE SUBJECT TO REVISION SUBSEQUENTLY DUE TO CHANGES IN STATE CHILD COUNTS. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1967. 

(REPM61A) 



B-128 



TABLE BI1 

STATE GRANT AMNIOS UNDER EHA-8 
FISCAL YEARS 1977 TO 1968 



STATE 


FY 1967 


FY 1968 


AI_APfl»%\ 


29.128,996 


28.929.265 


ALASKA 


2.496.141 


2,678.943 


ARIZONA 


14.162.616 


16.463.726 


ARKANSAS 


12.221 # 219 


14.132.962 




164.747.742 


122.647.892 




12.146.726 


14.261.664 




17 283 697 


19.376.962 




3 216.369 


3.662.996 




*841 1699 


797.326 


rLURIIM 


49 962.696 


94.672.861 




29*136*,979 


Z .482.292 


M1WAI 1 


3*179*176 


3.924.766 


IUWVJ 


9*297*962 


9,781,326 




97*399*964 


66,996,796 


INDIANA 


9A*MO 7 AO 


96*799,018 


ifmA 
KVJA 




17*888*815 


KANSAS 


1ft AAA ATI 


12 791 664 


KENTUCKY 


IV.OvZ./VO 


22*197 667 


LOUISIANA 


IV. Wl . Jl J 


21 928 841 


MAINE 


/ . JOv.<J/0 


6*649 834 


MARYLAND 


OA 4?ft ftftft 

Z4.Z70.00v 


9T*QM*949 


MASSACHUSci IS 


T* «5«ft lltj 

00.Z10.7VO 




MICHIGAN 


41 .787.696 


At 1U ft71 


M 1 NNtSOTA 


ZZ.977.OIO 


O. ODD .WO 


MISSISSIPPI 


14.462.976 


47 9VC 7RA 
1/ .£J9. /94 


MISSOURI 


27.664.769 




MONTANA 


4,117,749 


•#(093,940 


NEBRASKA 


8.469.932 


a a^i ftio 
v, 433, Oiv 


NEVADA 


9,778,926 


4,429,924 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


4,148.697 


4.844.939 


NEW JERSEY 


46.619.846 


92.438.643 


NEW MEXICO 


8.116.962 


9.286.479 


NEW YORK 


69.996.699 


78.981 .661 


nJKIn trllUbtnn 


96 496 294 


93,499,697 


t ORTH DAKOTA 


J! 133.495 


3.696.299 


OHIO 


99.641.697 


66.466.281 


OKLAHOMA 


17.722.869 


26.189.648 


OREGON 


11.969.966 


13.183.869 


PENNSYLVANIA 


96.777.929 


97.366.846 


PUERTO RICO 


12.119.362 


12.212.629 


RHODE ISLAND 


9.199.477 


9.981.856 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


19.794.196 


22.824.926 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


3.643.443 


4.276.287 


TENNESSEE 


26.269.166 


36.627 999 


TEXAS 


76.996.936 


91.96s ,612 


UTAH 


11.136.147 


12.899.207 


VERMONT 


2.279.868 


2.793.999 


VIRGINIA 


28.692.661 


92.149.989 


WASHINGTON 


16.619.197 


29.962.879 


WEST VIRGINIA 


12.488.364 


14.466.934 


WISCONSIN 


26.467.669 


23.143.926 


WYOMING 


2.996.293 


3.617.661 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


996.393 


633.S9? 


GUAM 


1.683.236 


2.393.27e 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 


286.273 


467.631 


TRUST TERRITORIES 


2.191.466 


3.119.886 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


1.997.699 


2.214.722 


BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


11.917.643 


16.918.916 


U.S. It INSULAR AREAS 


1.163.281.999 


1.337.999.999 


99 STATES. O.C. * P.R. 


1.149.499.369 


1.312.918.889 



THE FIGURES REPRESENT THE AMOUNT OF FUNDS THAT NEW MEX CO WOUU) J*Y£"gE^ I F I T CHOSE 
TO PARTICIPATE IN THE EHA-8 PROGRAM FROM 1978-1963. SINCE NW MEX 1 00 CHOSE NOT TO 
PARTICIPATE. THE FUNDS IT WAS ELIGIBLE TO RECEIVE HAVE BEEN DISTJMBUT ON A PRO RATA BASIS 
TO THE OTHER STATES. THESE ARE INITIAL AWARDS AVAILABLE TO THE STATED rS OF JULY 1 OF EaCH 
YEAR/MREVCr! ThS ARE SUBJECT TO REVISION SUBSEQUENTLY DUE TO CHANGES IN STATE CHILD COUNTS. 

DATA AS OF 0CT08F* 1. 1987. 

(RCPM61A) 



B-129 

382 



TABLE BJ1 

TOJ^; STATE A« LOCAL FUNDS EXPENDED FOR 
SPECIAL EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES 
FOR THE 1963-44 SCHOOL YEAR 



-SPECIAL EDUCAT ION- 



-RELATED SERVICES- 



STATE 



FEDERAL 



STATE 



LOCAL 



FEDERAL 



13.449.989 
3.295.985 

7.569.3U 
66.656.686 

8.732.971 

3.616.599 
3. £44. 396 
12.716.399 
21.316.633 
3.266.926 
2.616.896 

29.964.114 
2.627.673 

21.423.989 
14.699.633 
6.616.466 
22.869.264 
19.326.961 
34.712.891 
17.866.886 

17.447.86? 
2.943.244 
9.114.966 
2.313.882 
1.828.336 

38.4*62.884 
1.618.939 

99.846.886 

27.966.426 
636.962 

42.614.863 

6Z.639.472 
9.641.786 

46.978.797 
9.499.986 

14.111,136 
2.241.199 
13.793.674 
96.367.372 
7.796.261 
3.779.316 
11.874.846 
9.417.469 
19.643.796 
18.772.799 
t .982.297 
369.886 
1.129.996 



STATE 



69.968.169 
41.876.894 

23.298.243 
766.676.888 
39.816.221 

23.246.967 
26.729.799 
282.966.968 
141.194.988 
23.176.994 
39.262.966 

86.686.486 
69.696.662 

161.337.629 
139.663.384 
23.666.669 
69.633.686 
92.467.887 
167.694.289 
187.686.888 
94.761.616 
196.262.711 
21.744.626 
39.231.679 
39,114.492 

324.866.8si 
97.861 .944 
791.879.688 
129.796.892 
9.679.616 
499.947.732 
186.194.996 
8.187.469 
261.664.999 
19.396.336 

41.946.229 
8.486.462 

87.966.299 
329.846.999 

46.818.492 

19.467.988 

36.629.794 
116.367.968 

96.994.191 
13t .921.957 

14.693.392 
87.908 

4.829.638 



4.419.326 
9.488.962 



3.996.428 
1.639.666 



6.468.666 3.464.299 
286.888.866 9.672.686 
99.613.664 4.666.868 



9.328.939 

99.778.5* 
96.641.246 
26.377.468 



228.913 
364.969 
22.666.932 

9.688.697 
131.786 

1 .288.876 



33.934.967 4.947.612 
18.928.341 11.788.943 



27.667.937 
73.694.637 
17.111.637 
116.618.217 
184.242.396 
214.623.661 
72.668.866 



2.988.466 

19.931.966 
7.963.468 

139.692. 
262.291 

873.979.666 
11.447.194 
14.662.314 

198.472.686 
68.179.139 
98.267.364 

119.277.133 



23.228.877 
9.867.946 
26.626.668 
141.699.496 
464.179 
8.336.774 
85.921.863 
28.317.346 
9.223.642 
3*. 698.676 
12,796.766 



*87.613 
3.V81.796 
1.196.386 
9.663.144 
29.119.694 
7.384.418 
2.888.686 

3.276.47? 

928.969 
2.469.233 
1.419.926 
1.796.636 
4.229.269 
218.166 

19.949.666 
9.738.769 
1.964.467 

16.633.713 
6.998.364 
3.166.386 
2,223.414 
3.946.366 

4.763.713 
916.314 
8.166.328 
13.913.661 
1.146.668 
77.416 
2.947.762 
9.297.339 
1.182.643 
4.961.761 
794.242 
189.238 
698.466 



7.913.782 
9.931.146 

9.964.194 
94.941.986 
21.496.796 

747.739 
4.049.291 
66.628.292 
9.365.472 
6.336.126 
2.634.396 

23.892.176 
96.233.611 

16.496.823 
39.694.922 
1.289.796 
19.186.912 
96.272.399 
22.773.919 
17.866.888 
944.393 
46.892.486 
4.433.596 
8.ie6.447 
1.642.894 

36.673.337 
16.982.113 
296.629.688 
14.233.614 
2.811.364 
113.866.933 
63.881.823 
2.613.838 
16.883.176 
1.976.988 

7.692.493 

3.927.731 

2.887.724 
87.364.479 

6.132.296 
926.194 

3.426.962 
29.991.897 

6.332.663 
49.776.929 

7,969.439 
6 

356.888 



LOCAL 

1.381.328 
1.864.755 

2.772.886 
26.462.869 
31.342.986 

183.146 

42.762.216 
6.334.556 
6.669.826 



ALABAMA 
ALASKA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
HAWAII 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
IOWA 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NET YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREOON 

PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 
r«ST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
.UCRICAN SAMOA 
tiUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 

VIRGIN ISLANDS - _ - 

BUR. Of INDIAN AFFAIRS - _ II Z Z 

U.S. k INSKAft AREAS 799.782.114 5.446.958.526 2.978.422.991 227.713.451 1.316.452.059 912.526.895 
96 STATES. D.C. k P.R. 796.263.118 3.444.649.362 2.978.422.991 226.913.753 1.316.182.959 912.526.895 



24.529.329 
13.694.9!" 

4.396.376 
6.316.317 
1.696.718 
37.156.653 
196.497.149 
45.656.465 
11.666.696 



994.976 
1.627.974 
991.884 

19.672.987 
196.566 
291.325.688 
2.283.866 
5.678.677 
39.618.151 
3.343.822 
18.783.465 
23.869.188 



2.522.749 
6.866.119 
1.672.339 

16.046.076 
63.522 
1.969.862 

26.252.576 
9.439.114 
1.&24.782 

68.953.577 
6.276.545 
9 



»CIAL%SSm^ fJWIOE STARVE COUNTS FOR 

SPECIAL EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES AND ONLY REPORTED TOTAL FUNDS EXPENDED. 



DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 
(T1A886) 



1967. 
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TABLE BJ1 



FEDERAL. STATE AND LOCAL FUNDS EXPENDED FOR 
SPECIAL EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES 
FOR THE 1963-64 SCHOOL YEAR 



STATE 



FEDERAL 



-TOTAL- 
STATE 



LOCAL 



ALABAMA 17.466.469 99.619.991 9.796.646 

ALASKA 4 246.691 47,467.994 7.293.317 

ARIZONA 14 269.976 57.266.217 92.861.124 

^KANSAS 11 673 669 33.266.347 9. 2 46. 686 

CALIFORNIA 76.322.666 661.217.666 233.278.666 

COLOR>Eo 13.999.639 96.966.971 91.196.996 

CONNECTICUT 12 916.419 96.661.649 1^.7*2.141 

OOjSCrE 3.639.163 23.994.696 9.712.669 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 3.939.369 31.379.616 - 

FLORIDA 39.323.331 269.466.646 142.946.729 

CraoiA 26 996 996 196.766.692 64.399.662 

SSu 3 332 632 29.714.674 33.647.366 

iSBo 3.969 689 37.637.396 - 

UIMOIS 64.413.696 477.639.961 969.446.362 

INDIANA 29.491 1 126 183.718.963 96.J63.836 

IOWS 13.897.818 119.834.273 32.623.296 

KANSAS 19 461.145 62.661.714 96.297.845 

KENTUCKY 24 911.922 117.834.446 31.494.113 

LOUSIANA 17 697 389 171.346.366 66.611.194 

MAINE 7 769.773 24.378.699 18.2W.747 

MARYLAND 27.746.346 66.942.513 147.706.676 

MASSAoSsETTS 39:436.6» 1g.769.462 212.J39.95J 

MICHIGAN 42.697.269 129.827.866 261.279,466 

MINNKOTA 19 866 666 124.666.666 63.666.666 

MISSISSIPPI 14 874 667 99.766.663 16.878.166 

MlSoURI 2*. 726.132 267.299.197 - 

MONTANA 3.664.149 26.197.622 3.494.936 

NEBRASKA 7 919 739 43.417.922 29.9W.466 

NEVADA 3 732.666 46.796.966 8.139.284 

HEN HAMPSHIRE 3.064.977 9.639.279 ».316.178 

NEW JERSEY 42.292.693 366.733.363 196.729.669 

NEW MEXICO 1.237.119 74.363.697 466.797 

NEW YORK 7> 799 6C6 1 .662.966.666 1 . 169.366.666 

NORTH CAROLINA 33.369. 1W 146 ^.gW 13.736.166 

NORTH DAKOTA 2.263.389 8.499.994 26.280.991 

OHIO 93 268 978 969.434.669 196.696.797 

OKLAHOMA 94.633.636 191.196.813 63.918.197 

OREGON 12 796.266 16 721.236 77.692.769 

PENNSYLVANIA 91.262.171 296.947.731 134.146.953 

PUERTO RICO 9.665.964 17.367.239 

RHODE ISLAND 4.964.388 67. 69*. 449 

SOUTH CAROLINA 18. 81 4^892 49.246.878 29.742.826 

SOUTH DAKOTA 3.197.969 16.336.133 947. 658 

TENNESSEE 21 .939.394 76.394.614 22,299.667 

TEXAS; 63 821.653 397.433.474 157.749.532 

UTAH 8 942 861 996.748 547.731 

VERMONT 3 892.728 15.993.694 9.345.636 

VIRGINIA 14.622.956 42.646.796 112.174.179 

WASHINGTON '.4.714.826 147 .999.489 37.796.454 

WDff VIRGINIA 11:826:433 63.326.834 19.247.624 

WISCONSIN 23.754.518 177.766.466 194.711.693 

WYOMINO 2:396:939 22.636.767 18.969.311 

AMERICAN SAMOA 978.238 m «7'5S! 8 

OUAM 1.738.496 9.179.638 

NORTHERN MARIANAS - 

TRUST TERRITORIES - 

/JRCIN ISLANDS - 

BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS - 

U.S. 4c INSULAR AREAS 1.166.469.266 7.936.314.964 4.732.497.382 

96 STA1KS. D.C. 4c P.R. 1.166.692.914 7.931.691.826 4.732.497,382 



THE TOTALS WILL NOT SUM BECAUSE SOME STATES COULO NOT PROVIOE SgMJATE WUNTS FOR 
SPECIAL EDUCATION AND RELATED SERVICES AND ONLY REPORTED TOTAL FUNDS EXPENDED. 

DATA AS OF OCTOBER 1. 1987. 

(T1A666) 
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NOTES FOR APPENDIX S 



Table BB1-- Related Services Data Notes 

A dash on the tables indicates the data were not available for the State. 

Alabama-The State was unable to report counts of diagnostic services; these 
counts were subsumed under other nonspecified categories. 

California-The State reported only total estimated counts of related services by 
service type; the data were not available by handicapping condition or by age 
group. These data were presented under the 18-21 age group for all conditions. 

Florida— The State combined counts of services received by hard of hearing and 
speech or language impaired students; these data were presented under the speech 
or language impaired category. The State was unable to report data for 
multihandicapped students, because these students are served in the area of their 
primary handicapping condition. 

Georgia-The State reported a total estimated count of students receiving 
speech/language pathology; these data were presented under the 6-11 age group 
total. 

Hawaii— The State reported data under an additional handicapping condition 
labeled "learning impaired;" these data were combined with data for the speech or 
language impaired. 

Iowa— Counts for recreation services include data for State-operated programs 
only. Counts of speech or language impaired students receiving speech pathology 
include students identified as communication handicapped. Audiological services 
include itinerant/consulting teacher, hearing impaired, and audiological services. 

Michigan-The State combined counts of other health impaired and orthopedically 
impaired children and youth receiving related services; these data were presented 
under the orthopedically impaired category. The State included counts of autistic 
students receiving services with counts of seriously emotionally disturbed students 
receiving services. 

Minnesota— The State included counts of autistic students receiving related 
services with counts of other health impaired students receiving services. 

Missouri-The State reported data based on sample data that was extrapolated to 
reflect State totals. 

New Hampshirc-The State combined data on psychological services and counseling 
services; these data were presented under the counseling services category. 
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New Mcxico-Thc State reported estimates of diagnostic services received based 
on child count totals factored by numbers of initial evaluations and reevaluations. 

Ohio-The State combined counts of other health impaired and orthopedically 
impaired children and y.uth receiving related services; these data were presented 
under the orthopedically impaired category. 

Oregon-The State was unable to report data on multihandicapped children and 
youth, because the State does not collect this data by specific placement. 

Pennsylvania-The State counts for the specific learning disabled include brain- 
damaged children and youth. 

West Virginia-The State reported data under an additional handicapping condition 
labeled "preschool handicapped;" these data we/e combined with counts for the 
speech or language impaired. 

Table BC1--LRE Data Notes 

A dash on the tables indicates that the data were not available for the State. 

Alabama-The State combined counts of students served in regular classes and 
resource rooms; these data were presented in the resource room category. 

California-The State combined counts of children served in public separate school 
facilities with counts of children served in separate classes; the data were 
presented in the separate class category. The State combined counts of children 
served in private residential facilities with counts of children served in private 
separate school facilities; the data were presented in the private separate school 
facility category. The State combined counts of children in homebound/hospital 
environments with counts of children in separate classes; the data were presented 
in the separate class category. In addition, the State did not report counts of 
children served under Chapter 1 of ECIA (SOP); therefore, counts of students who 
are receiving or who have received services in State residential facilities were not 
reported. 

Colorado-The State combined counts of other health impaired students with 
counts of orthopedically impaired students; these data were presented under the 
orthopedically impaired category. 

Florida-The State combined counts of hani of hearing students with counts of 
speech impaired students; the data were presented uncsr the speech impaired 
category. Also, the State did not report counts of multihandicapped students, 
because Florida categorizes children according to their primary handicap. 

Hawaii-The State reported data under an additional category labeled learning 
impaired; these counts were combined with counts for the speech and language 
impaired. 
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Idaho-Thc State included counts of children served in Head Start Centers under 
the 3-5 year old counts of children in separate classes. Youh counted under the 
public separate school facility category included 18-21 year olds in postsecondary 
vocational education programs. Youth counted under the homebound/hospital 
environment category include 18-21 year olds in vocational rehabilitation 
programs. 

Michigan-The State combined counts of other health impaired students with 
counts of orthopedically impaired students; these data were presented under the 
orthopedically impaired category. The State included counts of autistic students 
under the seriously emotionally disturbed category. 

Mississippi-The State combined counts of other health impaired and 
orthopedically impaired students; the data were presented under the orthopedically 
impaired category. 

Nebraska-The State combined counts of other health impaired and orthopedically 
impaired students; these data were presented under the orthopedically impaired 
category. The State combined counts of the deaf-blind under counts of the deaf 
or counts of the visually handicapped. 

Ohio-The State combined counts of other health impaired students with counts of 
orthopedically impaired students; these data were presented in the orthopedically 
impaired category. 

Pennsylvania-The State included counts of brain-damaged students within the 
count of learning disabled children. The State included counts of students served 
in private residential rehabilitative institutions in counts of students served in 
correctional facilities. 

Texas-The State reported an actual total count of children served in public 
residential facilities; counts by age groups were estimated. 

West Virginia-The State reported counts of preschool handicapped students; these 
data were included under the speech and language impaired category. 

Wisconsin-The State combined counts of other health impaired students with 
counts of orthopedically impaired students; these data were presented under the 
orthopedically impaired category. 



Tables BE1 and BE2 --Personnel Employed and Needed 

A dash in the tables indicates that the data were not available for the State. 

Some States were unable to report some teachers according to handicapping 
condition served; these teachers are included in the "all conditions'" category. 
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Alabama-Thc State reported counts of teachers of the other health impaired with 
teachers of the orthopedically impaired; the data were presented under the 
orthopedically impaired category. 

California-The State reported data for speech/language pathologists under a 
separate category; these data were counted under itinerant/consulting teachers for 
the speech or language impaired. 

Colorado-The State reported counts of teachers of the other health impaired with 
teachers of the orthopedically impaired; the data were presented under the 
orthopedically impaired category. 

Florida-The State combined counts of teachers of the hard of hearing with 
counts of teachers of the speech or language impaired; the data was presented 
under the speech or language impaired category. The State reported students in 
the area of their major handicap; therefore no teachers of the multihandicapped 
were reported. 

Georgia-The State subsumed counts of teachers of the deaf-blind under counts of 
teachers of the deaf or teachers the visually handicapped. 

Hawaii-The State reported counts of teachers employed serving the other health 
impaired with teachers employed serving the orthopedically impaired; the data 
were presented under the orthopedically impaired category. The State reported 
counts of teachers employed serving the learning impaired; the data were 
presented under the speech or language impaired category. 

Illinois-The State reported counts of teachers of the other health impaired with 
teachers of the orthopedically impaired; the data were presented under the 
orthopedically impaired category. The State subsumed counts of teachers of the 
deaf-blind under counts of teachers of the deaf or teachers the visually 
handicapped. The State reported combined counts of teachers of cross-categorical 
and early childhood students; these counts are included in the total counts of 
teachers employed. In addition, the State included "other instructional staff" 
counts in its total counts of personnel employed. 

Kansas-The State reported counts of teachers of early childhood; these counts 
were combined with counts of teachers of the speech or language impaired. The 
State reported counts of teachers serving cross-categorical students; these counts 
are included in the total counts of teachers employed. Kansas was unable to 
report some teachers according to handicapping condition served; these teachers 
were included in the "all conditions" category. The State combined counts of 
diagnostic staff under other categories of staff other than teachers employed. 
The State reported negative counts of cross-categorical teachers and 
supervisors/administrators needed. 

Maryland-The State reported data f or speech/language pathologists under a 
separate category; these data were counted under itinerant/consulting te?chers for 
the speech or language impaired. 
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Michigan— The State reported counts of teachers of the other health impaired 
with teachers of the orthopedically impaired; the data were presented under the 
other health impaired category. The State was unable to provide counts of some 
teachers employed and needed by handicapping condition; these teachers were 
included in the "all conditions" category. 

Minnesota-The State reported counts of teachers of the other health impaired 
with teachers of the orthopedically impaired; the data were presented under the 
orthopedically impaired category. The State reported counts for teachers of early 
childhood and adaptive physical education. The counts of teachers of early 
childhood were included in the counts of teachers of the speech or language 
impaired. The counts of teachers of adaptive physical education were included in 
the counts of teachers of the orthopedically impaired. 

Mississippi-The State reported counts of teachers of the other health impaired 
with teachers of the orthopedically impaired; the data were presented under the 
orthopedically impaired category. 

Montana— The State reported only total counts, because its service delivery model 
is noncategorical. 

Nebraska— The State were unable to report some teachers by handicapping 
ition served. This count is included in the total count of personnel needed. 

New Jersey-The State reported the actual number of counselors who serve one or 
more handicapped students; FTE counts were not available. 

New York-Counts of teachers of the deaf-blind and counts of itinerant/consulting 
teachers were included in other unspecified cells. The State included cross- 
categorical teachers in their total count of personnel employed. 

Ohio-The State reported counts of teachers of the other health impaired with 
teachers of the orthopedically impaired; the data were presented under the 
orthopedically impaired category. The State reported counts of teachers of the 
deaf-blind and with teachers of the multihandicapped; the data were presented 
under the multihandicapped category. 

Pennsylvania— The State included counts of personnel employed and needed to 
serve brain-damaged children under counts of personnel employed and needed to 
serve learning disabled children. 

South Dakota— The State did not report teacher counts by handicapping condition 
because its service delivery pattern is noncategorical. 

Wisconsin— The State reported counts of teachers of the multihai dicapped with 
teachers of the orthopedically impaired; the data were presented under the 
orthopedically impaired category. 
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BIA-Oniy personnel directly employed by the agencies were reported. Health 
services personnel are provided by IHS and were not included in these counts. 



Tables BF1 and BF2--Exltlng Data Notes 

A dash on the tables indicates that the data were not available for the State. 

Colorado-The State combined counts of orthopedically impaired and other health 
impaired; the data were presented in the orthopedically impaired category. In 
addition, exiting data includes students that have moved out of the local 
education agency's area. 

Michigan--The State combined counts of orthopedically impaired and other health 
impaired; the data were presented in the orthopedically impaired category. 

Mississippi-The State combined counts of orthopedically impaired and other 
health impaired; the data were presented in the orthopedically impaired category. 

Nebraska-The State combined counts of orthopedically impaired and other health 
impaired; the data were presented in the orthopedically impaired category. The 
State reported counts of deaf-blind students under the visually handicapped or 
hard of hearing and deaf category. 

Ohio-The State combined counts of orthopedically impaired and other health 
impaired; the data were presented in the orthopedically impaired category. 

Texas-The State was unable to report exiting data by individual age year; the 
data are presented under the age 21 category. 

American Samoa— Students were counted as mentally retarded unless obviously 
fitting another category; therefore, counts of mentally retarded students include 
students with other handicapping conditions. 



Table BG1— Anticipated Services Data Notes 

A dash on the tables indicates the data were not available for the State. 

Colorado— The State combined counts of anticipated services needed by other 
health impaired students v/ith counts of services needed by orthopedically impaired 
students; these data were presented under the orthopedically impaired category. 

Florida— The State combined counts of anticipated services for the hard of 
hearing with counts of services for the speech and language impaired; these 
counts were presented undei the speech and language impaired category. Also, 
the State did not provide counts of anticipated services for the multihandicapped, 
because these students are counted in the area of their primary handicapping 
condition. 
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Georgia-The State subsumed counts of anticipated services for the deaf-blind 
under counts of anticipated services for the deaf or counts of anticipated services 
for the visually handicapped. 

Michigan-The State combined counts of anticipated services for the other health 
impaired with counts for the orthopedically impaired; these data were included 
under the orthopedically impaired category. Also, the State included counts of 

Z^SSZT** C ° UntS ° f amiCipated Services '« the seriously 

Mississippi.-The State combined counts of anticipated services for the other 
health impaired with counts for thr orthopedically impaired; these data were 
included under the orthopedically impaired category. 

Missouri-The State reported counts of students needing case management 

The State reported counts under physical restoration and mental restoration- these 
counts were included under the physical/mental restoration categorv The Sta e 

slices SS? ZL^T ° n sitC job trainin * and *> b SiSS 

cateiorv Th\ IL P"™"* under the vocational/training services 

Dlacfmenf th- e h£ P ° rtCd C ° UntS , ° f Students nccdin 8 employment/job 
placement thes.e data were presented under vocational placement cateaorv 
Finally, the State reported counts of students needing postsecondary education 
services; these data were presented under the other services category cducatl0n 

Nebraska-The State subsumed counts of anticipated services for the deaf -blind 

Z t^°T n anti T tcd !f rvices f <* thc or counts of antic pated serv ^ 
for the visually handicapped. Also, the State combined counts of anticipated 
services for the other health impaired and the orthopedically impaired- these data 
were presented under the orthopedically impaired category. 

New York--The State reported estimated total data for anticipated services. 

Ohio--The State combined counts of anticipated services needed by other health 
impaired students with counts of services needed by orthopedically impaired 
students; these data were presented under the orthopedically impaired category. 

Pennsylvania-The State included counts of anticipated services for the brain- 
damaged in its counts of services for the learning disabled. 

Table BJ1-- Expenditure Data Notes 

A dash on the tables indicates the data were not available for the State. 

Alaska-The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and 
related services from Federal, State, and local sources. 
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Arizona-Thc State reported total expenditures only. Arizona was unable to 
separate expenditures for special education and related services. 

Arkansas— The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and 
related services from State and local sources. 

California— The State reported estimated xpenditures for special education and 
related services from Federal, State, and l^cal sources. 

Colorado— The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and 
related services from Federal and local sources. 

Connecticut-The State reported only total expenditures for special education and 
related services at the Federal, State, and local levels. 

Delaware— The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and 
related services from Federal, State, and Jocal sources. 

District of Columbia-The district reported all non-Federal expenditures as State 
expenditures. 

Florida-The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and 
related services from Federal, State, and local sources. 

Georgia-The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and 
related services from Federal, State, and local sources. 

Idaho— The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and related 
services from Federal and State sources. The State reported actual total State 
and Federal expenditures. The State did not report local expenditures for special 
education and related services. 

Illinois— The State reported total expenditures only. Illinois was unable to separate 
expenditures for special education and related services. The count reported for 
total local expenditures was estimated. 

Iowa— The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and related 
services from Federal, State, and local sources. 

Kansas-The State reported only total expenditures for special educa'on and 
related services at the Federal, State, and local levels. The State provided 
estimated expenditures from Federal and local sources. 

Kentucky— The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and 
related services from Federal, State, and lo^ai sources. 

Louisiana— The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and 
related services from Federal, State, and local sources. 
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Maryland--Thc State reported estimated expenditures for special education and 
related services from Federal, State, and local sources. 



Massachusetts-The State reported estimated expenditures for special education 
and related services from Federal, State, and local sources. 

Minnesota-The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and 
related services from Federal, State, and local sources. 

Mississippi-Mississippi reported only total estimated expenditures at the Federal 
and local levels. 

Missouri-The State combined State and local expenditures; the data were 
presented in the State category. Missouri reported estimated expenditures for 
related services from State and local funds. 

Montana-The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and 
related services from Federal, State, and local sources. 

New Hampshire-The State reported total expenditures at State and local level 
only; expenditures for special education and related services at these levels could 
not be separated. The State reported estimated expenditures for special education 
and related services at the Federal level. 

New Jersey-The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and 
related services from Federal, State, and local sources. 

New Mexico-The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and 
related services from Federal, State, and local sources. 

New York-The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and 
related services from Federal, State, and local sources. 

North Dakota-The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and 
related services from Federal and local sources. 

Ohio-The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and related 
services from Federal, State, and local sources. 

Oklahoma-The State reported both estimated and actual expenditures for special 
education and related services from Federal, State, and local sources. 

Oregon-The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and 
related services from Federal, State, and local sources. 

Pennsylvania-The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and 
related services from Federal, State, and local sources. The State indicated that 
all local expenditures may not have been reported. 
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Puerto Rico-Puerto Rico included ail non-Federal expenditures in the State 
category. 



Rhode Island-The state combined expenditures from State and local sources. The 
State reported only total expenditures for special education and related services 
at the Federal, State, and local levels. 

South Carolina--The State reported estimated expenditures for special education 
and related services from State and local sources. 

South Dakota— The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and 
related services from Federal, State, and local sources. The total expenditures 
are actual expenditures. 

Tennessee—The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and 
related services from Federal, State, and local sources. 

Texas-The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and related 
services from Federal, State, and local sources. Texas included all State- 
administered Federal spec'al education expenditures in the Federal category; this 
category did not include expenditures for State administration. The State 
included all State foundation funds (less local fund assignments) expended in local 
schools and State general revenue and available funds expended in special schools 
and community centers for handicapped students in the State category. The State 
category did not include funds expended for residential costs or State 
administration. Also, Texas included local fund assignments for State foundation 
funds, local salary enrichment for State funded personnel, and local community 
resources in the local category. 

Utah-The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and related 
services from Federal, State, and local sources. 

Vermont— The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and 
related services from local sources. 

Virginia— The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and 
related services from Federal, State, and local sources. 

Washington-The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and 
related services from Federal, State, and local sources. 

West Virginia— The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and 
related services from Federal, State, and local sources. 

Wisconsin-The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and 
related services from Federal, State, and local sources. 

Wyoming— The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and 
related services from Federal, State, and local sources. 
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American Samoa-The State reported estimated expenditures for special education 
and related services from Federal and State sources. All non-Federal expenditures 
were reported as State expenditures. 

Guam-The State reported estimated expenditures for special education and related 
services from Federal and State sources. All non-Federal expenditures were 
reported as State expenditures. 
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APPENDIX C 
SPECIAL STUDIES CONTRACTS 
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EVALUATION OF THE EDUCATION OF THE HANDICAPPED ACT 



This appendi. -Amarizes the specific evaluation activities supported by 
Special Studies monies from 1976 through 1983. The studies have been designed 
to provide information concerning the impact and effectiveness of the EHA as 
described in the fourth chapter of this report requested by Congress. 

Special Studies C ontracts 



Title 



Contractor and 
Contract Number 



Contract Period 
and Amount 



1. Assessment of State 
Information Capabilities 
under P.L. 94-142 



Management Analysis 
Center (MAC), Inc. 

Cambridge, MA 
300-76-0562 



9/30/76 - 9/30/77 
$298,840 



Description: The purpose of this study was to determine the States' 
capacities to respond to the new reporting requirements inherent in P.L. 94- 
142. MAC analyzed the data requirements in the law and the reporting 
forms being developed by program staff. After visiting 27 States to test 
their capacity to respond, MAC reported on State capacity to provide 
information in fonr categories: children, personnel, facilities, and resources. 
They found capacity was relatively high in the first category and decreased 
across the remaining categories. They recommended deleting requirements 
for fiscal data, since States could not respond adequately to such requests. 



Development of a Sampling 
Procedure for Validating 
State Counts of Handicap- 
ped Children 



SRI International 
Menlo Park, CA 
300-76-0513 



10/1/76 - 9/30/77 
$267,790 



Description: The purpose of this study was to develop a sampling plan and a 
method that could be used by program staff to validate the State counts. 
SRI International evaluated all previously available data on the incidence of 
handicapped children and concluded that the data reported by States were at 
least as accurate as other data sources, if not more so. SRI concluded tlut 
procedures for validating the information should be incorporated into the 
counting proceuures themselves. SRI developed a handbook showing States 
how to do this. 
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Title 



Contractor and 
Contract Number 



Contract Period 
and Amount 



3. An Analysis of Categori- Council for 10/1/76 - 9/30/77 
cal Definitions, Diagnos- Exceptional Children $110 904 

tic Methods, Diagnostic Reston, VA 

Criteria, and Personnel 300-76-0515 
Utilization in the Classi- 
fication of Handicapped 
Children 

Description: The purpose of this study was to determine the extent to 
which State policies (a) provided for services to children with disabilities 

% h ? JSf./ h08 l pr . 0V l ded for under EHA - B > or (b) used varying definitions 
or eligibility criteria for the same categories of children. CEC found that 
neither of the types of children served nor the definitions varied widely 
However, there were some instances in which eligibility criteria did vary. 

4. Implementation of the David Nero 9/30/76 - 12/30/77 
Individual Education & Associates $433 000 
Program Portland, OR 

300-74-7915 

Description: The purpose of this study was to estimate the difficulty of 
jmp.ementing the IEP provision of the Act. The work was performed by 
Nero and Associates and by internal staff. Four States were visited and a 
vane y of individuals affected by the Act were interviewed. The study 
revealed that (a) similar concerns were identified both in States that already 

r»LST 1S l°?u and - 1 ? 'J 080 - that did not ' and ») similar concerns were 
raised by both special education and regular teachers. The findings were 
used to design technical assistance and inservice training programs. 

5. Analysis of State Data Team Associates 9/29/76 - 9/ 1 1 /77 

Washington, DC. $192,698 
300-76-0540 9/12/77 - 6/30/78 

$175,396 

Description: The purpose of this study was to analyze data already available 
trom the States. The work was performed by TEAM Associates and by 
internal staff. The State data contained all numerical information required 
in the Act as well as extensive information on policies and procedures. 
Analysis of the information contained in these State documents and 
information obtained from Special Studies form the backbone of the Annual 
Report to Congress. 



Special Studies Contracts 



Contractor and Contract Period 

Title Contract Number and Amount 



SRI International i/16/77 - 9/16/78 

Menlo Perk, CA $197,707 
300-78-0030 9/16/78 - 9/15/79 

$566,838 
9/15/79 - 2/28/81 

$498,112 
2/28/81 - 10/31/81 

$249,993 
11/1/81 - 12/15/82 
$250,006 

Description: The purpose of this study was to follow a small sample of 
school systems over a 5 year period to observe their progress in 
implementing the Act. Because Congress asked that the annual report 
describe progress in implementation, this in-depth study of processes was 
designed to complement the National trends reported by States. In this 
study, SRI International described the implementation process for the school 
districts and identified problem areas. 

7. Criteria for Quality Thomas Buffington 5/19/77 - 2/28/79 

Associates $395,162 
Washington, D.C. 
300-77-0237 

PgSCriPtiQn: This study was designed to lay the groundwork for future 
studies of the quality and effectiveness of P.L. 94-142's implementation. It 
was conducted by internal staff with the assistance of Thomas Buffington 
Associates. The study focused on four principal requirements of the law: 
provision of due process, least restrictive placements, individualized 
education programs, and prevention of erroneous classification. The study 
solicited 15 position papers on evaluation approaches for each requirement 
for LEA self-study guides. Four monographs addressing the evaluation of 
these four provisions of the law were produced. Each monograph includes 
the relevant papers and a review by a panel of education practitioners. 



6. Longitudinal Study of 
the Impact of P.L. 94-142 
on a Select Number of 
Local Educational 
Agencies 
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Special Studies Contracts 



Contractor and Contract Period 

Title Contract Number and Amount 



National Survey of Research Triangle 1/16/77-9/16/78 

Individualized Education Institute (RTI) $197,707 

Programs Research Triangle 10/1/78- 9/30/79 

Park, NC $661,979 
300-77-0529 10/1/79 - 10/30/80 

$125,181 

Pgscription: The purpose of this study was to determine the nature and 
quality of the individualized education programs being designed for 
handicapped children. These programs are at the heart of the service 
delivery system, and the Congress asked for a survey of them. RTI spent 
the 1977-78 school year designing a sampling plan and information gathering 
techniques. Data collected in school year 1978-79 provided descriptive 
information about IEP documents. The study found that 95 percent of 
handicapped children have IEPs. Most IEPs meet minimal requirements of 
the Act, except for the evaluation component. 

A Descriptive Study of Roy Littlejohn & 7/9/76 - i 0/30/78 

Teacher Concerns Said to Associates $328 758 

Be Related to P.L. 94-142 Washington, DC. 

DfiSfidfilioji: The purpose of this study was to assess the array of concerns 
raised by teachers regarding the effects of the Act on their professional 
responsibilities. Several concerns were raised by teachers during the course 
of the FY 76 study on the implementation of the individualized education 
program, and several have been raised by National teachers' organization. 
Roy Littlejohn & Associates organized the concerns into general types and 
analyzed the relationships between these categories of concerns and the 
requirements of the Act. They visited six school districts to analyze in 
detail a small number of examples. Recommendations were made for school 
districts to provide teachers with more information about P.L 94-142. 
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Special Stvdics Contracts 



Contractor and Contract Period 

Title Contract Number and Amount 



10. Case Study of the Imple- 
mentation of P.L. 94-142 



11. 



12. 



Education Turnkey 

Systems 
Washington, D.C. 

300-77-0528 



9/30/77 - 5/31/79 
$484,452 



Description: The purpose of this study was to assess the first year of 
implementation of the Act. Education Turnkey Systems observed nine local 
school systems during the 1977-78 school year and the first half of the 
1978-79 school year to determine how priorities were established and how 
implementation decisions were made at each level of the administrative 
hierarchy. P.L. 94-142*s implementation was observed to be well under way 
at each LEA despite varying levels of resources and organizational 
differences among sites. Problem areas were identified. 



Clarification of P.L. 94- 
142 for the Classroom 
Teacher 



Rercarch for Better 

Schools 
Philadelphia, PA 

300-77-0525 



10/1/77 - 1/31/78 
$24,767 



Description: The purpose of this project was to provide regular teachers 
with accurate information about P.L. 94-142 and its probable effects on their 
classrooms. A field-tested guide entitled Clarification of P.L. 94-142 for the 
Classroom Teacher was produced by Research for Better Schools for this 
purpose. The guide contains (1) a self-evaluation pretest; (2) an explanation 
of the law, its background, purpose, and major provisions; (3) questions most 
frequently asked by teachers about P.L. 94-142 and their answers; (4) 
activities to help classroom teachers prepare themselves and their students 
for implementation of the law; and (5) two appendices, one containing the 
P.L. 94-142 regulations, and the other an annotated bibliography. 



Study for Determining 
the Least Restrictive 
Environment Placement 
of Handicapped Children 



Applied Management 
Sciences (AMS) 

Silver Spring, MD 
300-78-0427 



9/12/78 - 1/10/80 
$369,770 



The purpose of this study was to investigate the rules or 

criteria used by the courts and States' hearing officers to determine the 
placements of handicapped children, the guidance given by States to school 
districts in making placement decisions, and the actual placement procedures 
used by school districts. Placement decision rules and interpretations of the 
Act's least restrictive environment requirement were compared across arenas. 
Exemplary practices at the State and local educational agency levels were 
described. 
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Special Studies Contracts 



Contractor and Contract Period 

Title Contract Number and Amount 



13. 



14. 



Special Teens and Parents: 
Study of P.L. 94-142's 
Impact 



ABT Associates, Inc. 
Washington, D.C. 
300-78-0462 



10/1/78 - 9/30/79 

$47,220 
10/1/79 - 9/30/80 

$53,687 



Description: This case study was originally intended to continue for 5 years 
but was terminated at the end of the second year because of a cutback in 
Special Studies money. The study examined the impact of P.L. 94-142 on 
learning disabled secondary students and their families. For four 
requirements of the law-protection in evaluation, individualized education 
programs, least restrictive environment, and procedural safeguards-the study 
investigated how the requirements were implemented by the secondary school 
special education program, the impact of the school program and practices 
on the students, and the implications of the experiences of the students for 
those concerned with the education of learning disabled adolescents. 



Activist Parents and Their 
Disabled Children: 
Study of P.L. 94-142's 
Impact 



American Institutes 
for Research (AIR) 

Cambridge, MA 
300-78-0463 



10/1/78 - 9/30/79 

$55,641 
10/1/79 - 9/30/80 

$63,374 



Description: This case study was originally intended to continue for 5 years 
but was terminated at the end of the second year because of a cutback in 
Special Studies money. The study focused on parents who responded 
energetically to the invitation to activism offered by P.L. 94-142, and 
examined the benefits of parent activism for the child. Effective strategies 
were identified and the history of their development described. The cost of 
parental involvement was described in emotional and economic terms, and 
program benefits to children were shown. 
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Special Stu dies Contracts 



Contractor and Contract Period 

Tltle Contract Number and Amount 



15. The Quality of Educational Huron Institute 10/1/78 - 9/31/79 
Services: Study of Cambridge, MA $51 239 
P.L. 94-142's Impact 300-78-0465 10/1/79 - 8/31/80 

$60,000 

Description: This case study was originally intended to continue for 5 years 
but was terminated at the end of the second year because of a cutback in 
Special Studies money. The study examined the extent to which school 
district implementation of P.L. 94-142 results in quality educational services 
to the handicapped child and the consequences to the child and family The 
first year focused on entry into special education during the preschool years 
the emotional consequences of the diagnostic process, parental education 
about P.L. 94-142, and early programming for preschoolers. The second year 
focused on factors that influence mutual adaptation between families and 
school staff. 

16. Children with Different Illinois State 9/1/78-8/31/79 
Handicapping Conditions: University $46 060 
Study of P.L. 94-142's Normal, IL 9/1/79 - 8/31/80 
Im P act 300-78-0461 $55,295 

Description: This case study was originally intended to continue for 5 years 
but was terminated at the end of the second year because of a cutback in 
Special Studies money. It focused on differences in the impact of PL 94- 
142 implementation on children with various handicapping conditions and 
their families. The study looked at the consequences to families from five 
theoretical perspectives and related these to the provisions and 
implementation of the Act. 

17. Institutional Responses High/Scope Educational 10/1/78 - 9/30/79 
and Consequences: Study Research Foundation $48,387 

of P.L. 94-142's Impact Ypsilanti, MI 10/1/79 -9/30/80 

300-78-0464 $56,228 

Description : This case study was originally intended to continue for 5 years 
but was terminated at the end of the second year because of a cutback in 
Special Studies money. The study investigated the relationship of school 
district responses to P.L. 94-142 to handicapped child and family outcomes, 
such as self-concept, social skills and competencies, academic achievement 
and economic activity. ' 
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Title 



Contractor and 
Contract Number 



Contract Period 
and Amount 



1 8. Project to Provide 

Technical Assistance in 
Data Analysis 



Decision Resources 

Corporation 
Washington, D.C. 

300-78-0467 



300-82-0001 



300-84-0246 



10/1/78 - 9/30/79 

$142,614 
10/1/79 - 9/30/80 

$199,714 
10/1/80 - 5/31/81 

$ 89,919 
10/1/82 - 9/30/83 

$125,071 
10/1/83 - 10/31/84 

$144,171 
10/1/84 - 9/30/85 

$196,632 
10/1/85 - 9/30/86 

$348,564 
10/1/86 - 10/31/87 

$215,797 



Description: The purpose of this project is to analyze data already available 
from States. The work ts being performed by Decision Resources and by 
internal staff. State data available to OSEP annually contain all numerical 
information required in the Act as well as extensive information on policies 
and procedures. Analysis of the State data is conducted throughout the year 
for dissemination to the field and for inclusion in the Annual Report to 
Congress. 

19. Identification of Future Newtek Corporation 6/1/78 - 9/30/78 

Trends in the Provision Reston, VA $10,000 

of Services to Handicap- 300-78-0302 
ped Students 

Description: This project was designed to provide information on potential 
future changes in values, economics, social institutions, technology, and 
medicine that may affect the provision of services to handicapped children. 
In 1978, Newtek Corporation held a conference with experts in the five 
areas who discussed the trends in their areas and the implications of those 
trends for the handicapped with panel members representing various aspects 
of services to the handicapped. Although in many cases the projected trends 
were toe speculative to guide policy-making, the conference highlighted some 
potentially important trends about which policy-makers should be aware. A 
summary of the conference was published in Fojus on Exceptional Children. 
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Contractor and Contract Period 

Title Contract Number and Amount 



20. A Project to Develop BEH Planning and Human 5/1/78 - 12/15/78 
Waiver Requirements, Systems, Inc. $*4,500 

Procedures, and Criteria Washington, D.C. 

300-78-0128 

Description: States that provide clear and convincing evidence that all 
handicapped children have a free appropriate public education available to 
them may receive a partial waiver of the law's fiscal nonsupplant 
requirement. A 6 month study was undertaken by Planning and Human 
Systems in 1978 to develop guidelines to be used in reviewing a State's 
request for a waiver. The guidelines were developed based on (1) an 
evaluation of experiences in conducting a review of a request by 
Massachusetts for a waiver in 1978; (2) information provided by Federal, 
State, and local agencies and by State consumer, advocacy, and professional 
associations; and (3) a review of monitoring procedures used by other 
Federal agencies. 



21. A Study to Evaluate 

Procedures Undertaken to 
Prevent Erroneous Classi- 
fication of Handicapped 
Children 



Applied Management 
Sciences (AMS) 

Silver Spring, MD 
300-79-0669 



10/1/79 - 9/30/80 

$200,403 
10/1/80 - 9/30/81 

$480,092 
10/1/81 - 9/30/82 

$179,906 
10/1/82- 3/31/83 
$ 37,310 

Description; This study focused on describing LEA procedures for 
identifying, assessing, and placing students to determine whether procedures 
were in place to prevent the erroneous classification of children, particularly 
misclassification on the basis of race or culture. AMS collected data from 
500 schools in 100 school districts and reviewed selected documents for 
10,000 individual students. Five topics were addressed: (a) the extent to 
which LEAs use evaluative data such as adaptive behavior and classroom 
observations in their assessments; (b) a comparison of evaluation procedures 
for minority and nonminority students; (c) assessment training needs as 
identified by the respondents; (d) the extent to which school staff members 
document evaluation decisions; and (e) the extent to which school systems 
have students waiting to be evaluated. 
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Contractor and Contract Period 

Title Contract Number and Amount 



22. Survey of Special Rand Corporation 10/1/80 - 9/30/81 
Education Services Santa Monica, CA $225,402 

300-79-0733 

Description: The purpose of this study was to survey and describe the 
services provided by school districts and the number and nature of services 
actually received by handicapped children. As a result of cutbacks in 
Special Studies money, this contract was terminated at the end of the first 
yean 

23. Study of Student Turn- SRI International 10/1/79 - 3/31/81 
over Between Special and Menlo Park, CA $220,299 
Regular Education 300-79-0660 

Description: The purpose of this study was to provide information about 
student flow between special and regular education. SRI International (1) 
described the characteristics of children leaving special education and the 
reasons for their departure, ()2) identified the extent to which handicapped 
children transfer successfully into regular education programs, and (3) 
identified children who may receive treatment of short duration and 
therefore may not be receiving services when Federal counts are taken. 

24. Legal Conference on Federation for 5/1/79 - 8/31/79 
the Surrogate Parent Children with $35,358 
Requirement Special Needs 

Boston, MA 
310-1-76-BH-02 

Description: This project investigated the legal issues surrounding P.L. 94- 
142's surrogate parent requirement and explored as many approaches as 
possible for responding to these issues. The Fedeiation for Children with 
Special Needs held a conference in July 1979 that included four State 
representatives who are involved in the legal aspects of implementing the 
parent surrogate requirements, two persons from National organizations, and 
representatives from the General Counsel's Office of HEW, the Justice 
Department, and program staff. Information provided at this conference, 
information reported by several States on their experience in implementing 
the parent surrogate requirement, and independent legal research were used 
as a basis for analyzing the issues involved. The analysis was used to 
review the need for policy clarification. 
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Contractor and Contract Period 

Title Contract Number *nd Amount 



25. 



26. 



Analysis of State and 
Local Implementation 
Efforts 



Newtek Corporation 
Reston, VA 
300-79-0722 



10/1/79 - 5/15/80 
$31,854 



Description: This study was designed to provide information on the 
budgetary factors at State and local levels that affect the implementation of 
P.L. 94-142. The study, conducted by Newtek Corporation, investigated the 
special education budgetary process at the State level and examined in detail 
budgetary processes in four LEAs selected on the basis of demography. A 
guidebook was produced describing the Federal funding process for P.L. 94- 
142 as well as State and local special education funding processes. 



State/Local Communication 
Network for Exploring Criti- 
cal Issues Related to 
P.L. 94-142 



National Association 
of State Directors 
of Special Education 
(NASDSE) 

Washington, D.C. 
300-79-0721 



1 0/1/79- 9/30/80 

$159,175 
10/1/80 - 9/30/81 

$195,759 
10/ 1/8 1 - 9/30/82 

$151,320 
I0/I/82 - 9/30/83 

$192,249 
I0/I/83 - 9/30/84 

$183,505 
I0/I/84 - 9/30/85 

$186,129 
10/1/85 - 9/30/86 

$195,051 
I 0/1/86 - 9/30/87 
$203,800 

Description: The Forum project, conducted by NASDSE, provides a 
communication network for local, State, and Federal levels. All 50 SEAs and 
more than 100 LEAs are Forum participants. The project conducts analyses 
of important issues and practices in SEAs and LEAs to assist OSEP in 
providing technical assistance to the field as specified under Section 617 of 
EHA. The communication network provides OSEP a mechanism for obtaining 
timely feedback on current and emerging trends related to issues and 
practices in providing a free appropriate public education to all handicapped 
children. Technical assistance is also given by the project to participating 
SEAs and LEAs through the communication network. 
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Title 



Contractor and 
Contract Number 



Contract Period 
and Amount 



27. SEA/LEA Technical 
Assistance Training 



TRISTAR 



University of North 
Carolina 



10/1/79 - 9/30/80 

$87,000 
10/1/80 - 9/30/81 

$73,937 



Chapel Hill, NC 
300-79-0661 



Description: In response to needs identified by SEAs and LEAs for 
information in specific areas of implementation of P.L. 94-142, OSEP funded 
TRISTAR (a cooperative organization of the North Carolina Department of 
Public Instruction, the University of North Carolina, and the Wake County 
Public Schools) in FY 80 and FY 81. During its first year, TRISTAR 
conducted two conferences for SEAs, LEAs, and the Regional Resource 
Centers on problems and successful practices in the following areas: child 
count, child find, individualized education programs, and interagency 
cooperation. The contractor then provided follow-up technical assistance to 
participants who requested it. In its second year, TRISTAR focused on 
providing information to educational agencies on how to reduce adversarial 
relationships between parents and schools. Technical assistance materials 
were developed by the project, other resources were identified, and a 
National topical conference was conducted in June 1980. 
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Special Studies Contracts 



Contractor and Contract Period 

Title Contract Number and Amount 



Verification of Procedures Applied Management 10/1/79 - 8/31/80 
to Serve Handicapped Children Sciences (AMS) $97,939 

Silver Spring, MD 9/1/80 - 8/31/81 
300-79-0702 $70,000 

Description: This study had two components— an assessment component and 
a secondary component. The assessment component investigated three 
processes that influence the timeliness with which a school system conducts 
evaluations for students who have been identified as potentially handicapped- 
-referral/screening, case coordination, and quality control. This component 
of the study was conducted in the school districts of three cities of 
moderate size. A total of 94 personnel involved with the evaluation process 
participated in the study. The secondary component was conducted in two 
phases. The first phase examined the class schedules of 458 handicapped 
students in 11 public high schools in two States for information concerning 
the number and type of handicapped students who received services, they 
type of coursework the students took, the extent to which they received 
services in integrated settings, anc the extent to which they received 
services comparable to those of nonhandicapped students. The second phase 
of the study involved the identification and documentation of premising 
strategies for serving secondary handicapped students. Strategies were 
grouped into the following topics: personnel utilization, special education 
curriculum development, internal special education strategies, regular 
education teacher preparation/support, special education student 
preparation/support, and vocational options. 

Special Study on Terminology SRA Technologies 5/21/84 - 2/21/85 

Mountain View, CA $209,670 
300-84-0144 



Description: This 9 month study was undertaken to respond to the data 
requirements of Section 17 of P.L. 98-199 for a "Special Study on 
Terminology." The purpose of the procurement was to conduct a review and 
assessment of the impact of the terms "seriously emotionally disturbed" (SED) 
and "behaviorally disordered" (BD), and their definitions on (a) the number 
and type of children and youth currently being and anticipated to be served 
in special and regular education p/ograms, (b) identification, assessment, 
special education and related services provided and the availability of such 
services, (c) setting in which special education and related services are 
provided, (d) attitudes of and relationships among parents, professionals, and 
children and youth, and (e) training of professional personnel providing 
special education services. Examples of SED children who are currently 
effectively and ineffectively served were also provided. The Study will 
culminate in a report which addresses all of the above data elements. 
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Special Stu dies Contract.*} 



30. 



31. 



Title 



Contractor and 
Contract Number 



Contract Period 
and Amount 



Longitudinal Study on a 
Sample of Handicapped 
Students 



SRI International 
Menlo Park, CA 
300-84-0258 



9/27/84 - 9/27/85 

$285,409 
4/10/85 - 4/30/86 

$212,103 
6/3/85 - 4/30/86 

$48,051 
5/1/86 - 7/28/86 

$100,000 
7/29/86 - 10/15/86 
$71,526 

4/22/87 - 4/30/90 
$2,963,602 

Description: This contract was developed in response to Section 8, PL 98- 
199 which stipulates that a longitudinal study of a sample of -econdary 
students be conducted as part of the mandated evaluation to assess the 
impact of P.L. 94-142. Due to the magnitude and importance of the proposed 
tive-year longitudinal study, a design contract was awarded to develop a 
study design, sampling plan, and study instrumentation. The implementation 
contract includes data collection, analysis, and report development 



300-87-0054 
Implementation 



Survey of Expenditures for 
Special Education and 
Related Services at State 
and Local Levels 



Decision Resources 

Corporation 
Washington, D.C. 
300-84-0257 



9/30/84 - 9/29/85 

$505,309 
9/30/85 - 9/29/86 

$506,465 
9/30/86 - 9/29/87 

$722,614 
9/30/87 - 3/31/88 
$167,341 

Total: $1,901,729 

Description: This Congressionally mandated project will provide SEP with 
detailed expenditure data and will provide SEAs and LEAs with precise 
special education expenditu/e data with which to conduct program planning 
and budgeting activities. Data were collected on site from approximately 60 
LhAs in 18 States. Using a resource-cost approach, data were collected to 
estimate expenditures for special education instructional programs and 
services, and by handicapping condition and age grouping. Analyses will 
focus on national expenditure estimates, service descriptions, and how federal 
funds are used. 
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Special Stu dies Contracts 



Contractor and Contract Period 

Title Contract Number and Amount 



32. Technical Assistance to 
State Educational Agencies 
Participating In The State 
Educational Agency/Federal 
Evaluation Studies Program 



Research Management 

Corp, 
Falls Church, VA 

300-85-0098 



4/30/85 - 5/30/87 
$313,924 



BsSCriptiQfr Section 618(d)(3) of P.L. 99-457 authorizes technical assistance 
to be provided to State agencies in the implementation of the design, 
analysis, and reporting procedures of studies funded by the State Agency/ 
Federal Evaluation Studies Program. A 25-month contract was awarded to 
Research Management Corporation to provide technical assistance to State 
educational agencies participating in the program. Based upon the 
contractor^ needs assessment of each project's study proposal, State 
educational agencies were offered consultation, critical analysis of reports, 
information search, on-site technical assistance, and participation in a series 
of invitational forums. Topics ranged from broad ; « es of research 
methodology, i.e., quasi-experimentation, sampling, instrumt station, and case 
study research, to more finite issues of participatory testing, survey 
methodology, questionnaire development and rating scales. The final forum 
focused on the dissemination and utilization of study results that emanated 
from the twenty-one projects funded in 1984 and 1985. A final activity of 
the contract is to prepare a synthesis report on the six 1984 studies that 
evaluated the impact and effectiveness of educational services for learning 
disabled children served within regular education. 
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Special Studies Contracts 



Contractor and Contract Period 

Title Contract Number and Amount 



33. A Study of Programs of Mathematica Policy 9/1/85 - 5/31/86 

Instruction for Handicapped Research Phase 1 

Children and Youth in Day Princeton, NJ $331,189 
and Residential Facilities 300-85-0190 6/1/86 - 2/28/87 

Phase 2 
$529,246 
3/1/87 - 11/30/87 
Phase 3 
$283,564 
12/1/87 - 8/31/88 
Phase 4 
$112,849 
9/1/88 - 2/28/89 
$79,971 

Total: $1,336,819 

Description: This Congressionally mandated project will provide data on 
(1) the characteristics of the populations served in State, private, and LEA- 
operated day and residential schools operated exclusively or primarily for 
persons with handicaps, (2) the characteristics of the instructional programs 
offered to persons age 21 or younger in these facilities, and (3) the changes 
that have occurred in the number and characteristics of these facilities since 
the Oft ice of Civil Rights Survey of Special Purpose Facilities was conducted 
in 1978-79. State and local procedures and practices which are designed to 
improve instructional programs and to promote the educational opportunities 
of handicapped children will also be identified. 
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Special Studies Contracts 



Title 



Contractor and 
Contract Number 



Contract Period 
and Amount 



34. Technical Assistance in Data 
Analysis, Evaluation, and 
Report Preparation 



Decision Resources 

Corporation 
Washington, DC 

300-87-0155 



10/1/87 - 10/1/90 
$3,381,961 



Description: This project combines and expands on previous separate 
technical assistance contracts with OSEP. The purposes of the project are 
to 1) assist OSEP in developing the capacity to collect and analyze valid, 
reliable, and comparable data for reporting, program planning, and evaluation; 
2) conduct issue-oriented analyses that can be utilized by federal, state, and 
local administrators to support decisions regarding policymaking and 
implementation; 3) assist states to build the capacity to collect valid and 
reliable data and to perform evaluations of the impact and effectiveness of 
services provided under EHA; 4) facilitate information exchanges among 
federal, state, and local special educators to discuss common concerns and 
goals; and 5) obtain, organize, and analyze information from multiple sources 
for reporting on the status of EHA implementation, and the impact and 
effectiveness of EHA implementation. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 
IN NEED OF IMPROVEMENT 



With the passage of the 1983 Amendments to the Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act, Congress mandated that States provide information on 
special education programs and related services that are in need of improvement. 
To meet this mandate, ED/OSEP created a data report with two sections. The 
first section of the data report asked States to check boxes to indicate whether 
six special education programs and 13 related services were in need of 
improvement and to provide: a narrative description of the nature of the 
improvements needed. The instructions defined improved services as those: 

a) not currently available for handicapped children and youth; 

b) in short supply for specific populations and/or ages; and 

c) in a stage where considerable development is necessary for 
the service to have maximum effectiveness or be delivered 
efficiently. 

The second section of this report required States to produce an unduplicated 
count of all handicapped children and youth needing improved services by 
handicapping condition and age group. These data were submitted for the first 
time in 1986 for school year 1984-85. The second set of data for school year 
1985-86 are discussed in this section. 

OSEP believes the data on services in need of improvement should be viewed 
with extreme caution for several reasons. First, different methodc 'ogies were 
used by States to provide data for these reports and the appropriateness of these 
methodologies has not been studied. Second, although the intent of the data 
report was to collect information about services in need of improvement above 
and beyond those required for minimal compliance, all States may not have 
interpreted the data request this way. For instance, three States-Minnesota, 
Virginia, and Washington-maintained that no services were in need of 
improvement. Lastly, eight States and Insular Areas did not report data for 1985- 
86. Given the number of difficulties related to collecting data on services in 
need of improvement, OSEP believes these data are best seen as rough 
approximations. 



Services In Need of Improvement 

Table D-l presents the improvements the States and Insular Areas indicated 
were needed. The most frequently cited area was vocational education which was 
reported by 40 States and Insular Areas. Thirty-six States reported improvements 
were needed in assessment while 35 States reported improvements were needed in 
evaluation. Thirty States felt instructional settings needed improvement. 
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TABLE D-l 



Number of States and Insular Areas Indicating the Need for Specific 
Improvements in Special Education Programs*/ 

School Year 1985-86 



Number of 
States and 

Program/Service Type of Improvement Insular Areas 



Instructional Settings 30 

Additional Classrooms/Space 15 

For Severely Impaired 2 

Enhanced Opportunities for Mainstreaming 6 

Assessment 36 

Additional Staff 9 

- Bilingual Staff 2 
Enhance Procedures/Instruments 

- For Bilingual/Bicultural Assessment 7 

- For Vocational Assessment 3 

- For Infant and Preschool Assessment 3 

- For Adaptive Behavior 3 

- For Curriculum Based Assessment 2 
Improved Definitions and Guidelines 4 

- For Learning Disabilities 2 
Inservice/ Additional Training 6 

- For Preschoolers 3 

Evaluation 35 

Additional Staff 7 

Enhance Program/Evaluation 12 

Enhance Student Evaluation 12 

Improve Instructional Relevance 3 

Inservice/Additional Training 3 

Instructional Programs 23 

Additional Staff 6 

Enhance/New Curriculum 6 

Enhance Programs/Services 12 
Handicap Specific 

- Emotionally Disturbed 2 
• Severely Handicapped 4 

School Level Specific 3 

- Infant and Preschool 2 
Rural Areas 2 
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Table D-l (continued) 



Program/Service 



Type of Improvement 



Number of 
States and 
Insular Areas 



Instructional Programs 
(continued) 



Physical Education 



Vocational Education 



Improved LRE Opportunities 

- Regular Class Adaptation 
Inservice/ Additional Training 

- Behavioral Problems 
Increased Funding 



Additional Programs/Services 
Adaptive Physical Education 

Additional Staff 

Improve Staff Relations 

Inservice/ Additional Training 

- Adaptive Physical Education 



Additional Staff 

Expansion of Programs/Services 

* Rural Areas 
Improved Facilities/Equipment 
Interagency Agreements 



5 
3 
6 
3 
2 

25 

14 

12 
3 
5 
4 

40 

36 
4 
6 
8 



a/ The number of States responding to each program/service represents the 
actual number of States that marked the corresponding box for needs 
improvement on the actual data forms (i.e., 31 States responded that their 
state needs improvement with instructional settings). Within each topic, a 
state may be counted a varying number of times under the improvement 
listed (i.e., a state that responded that their state needs additional 
classrooms and equipment under instructional setting, would be counted once 
under each subtopic. A state with a unique response would only be counted 
under the broad topic heading (i.e., instructional setting). 
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Table D-2 presents the number of States indicating the ne^d for 
improvements in related services. The related service categories most often 
indicated needing improvement were psychological services and occupational 
therapy; *. States reported improvements were needed in these services. Other 
categories checked frequently by States were counseling services (31 States) 
physical therapy (30 States), parent counseling training (28 States), and 
speech/language therapy (27 States). 

Several general areas of concern were evident in the narrative responses of 
States about services in need of improvement. The States noted improvements 
were needed m the supply of available personnel; programs and services for 
children m secondary school and in preschool programs; and programs and services 
for children with behavioral and emotional problems, with severe handicapping 
conditions, and from bilingual and bicultural backgrounds. Also, the need for 
improved interagency cooperation and improved in-service/additiona! learning were 
evident m States' responses across categories. These concerns will be described 
briefly below. 

Almost all States were in need of additional trained personnel. This need 
ranged from specialized relaied services personnel, such as psychologists and 
occupational therapists, to transportation aides for handicapped students 
Personnel to work with emotionally and behaviorally disabled children and with 
the severely disabled were greatly needed. Also, increased personnel for children 
from bilingual and bicultural backgrounds were particularly needed. Several 
explanations for personnel shortages were provided. Several States reported that 
LEAs were unable to offer salaries comparable with earnings mailable in the 
private sector. Another reason for personnel shortages was that many specialists 
had insufficient time to work with students due to the amount of time required 
for student evaluations and assessments. Finally, several States indicated that 
additional personnel were necessary to raise the skill level of personnel employed. 

Students of two age groups were mentioned as needing improved services. 
First, improved vocational programs, vocational assessment programs, counseling 
services, psychological services, and social work for secondary students were 
frequently discussed. Second, improved assessment materials, instructional 
programs, and speech and language services were often discussed in terms of the 
needs of 3- to 5-year-old children. 

Responses indicated that children with behavioral and emotional problems and 
severe handicapping conditions are most in need of improved programs and 
services. The need for improved evaluation, assessment, and vocational programs 
and the need for improved psychological, inservice/additional training, and 
interagency cooperation were needed for children with these handicaps. 
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TABLE D-2 



Number of States and Insular Areas Indicating the Need for Specific 
Improvements in Related Services 

School Year 1985-86 



Number of 
States and 

Program/Service Type of Improvement Insular Areas 



Psychological Services 34 

Additional Staff 24 

- Bilingual 2 

- For Rural Areas 2 

- For Behaviorally Disturbed 2 
Expand/Enhance Services 12 

- Behavior Management 2 
Improve Assessment 6 

- More Timely 4 

- Relate to Instruction 2 
Inservice/Additional Training 7 
Interagency Cooperation 2 

School Social Work 24 

Additional Staff 1 1 

Expand/Enhance Services 12 

- Family 7 
Inservice/Additional Training 2 
Interagency Cooperation 4 

Occupational Therapy 34 

Additional Staff 29 

Definitional Clarification 3 

Expand/Enhance Services 35 

Speech/Language Therapy 27 

Additional Staff 17 

- Bilingual 2 

- For Preschool 2 
Expand/Enhance Services 9 

- Facilities 2 

- Mainstreamed Services 4 
Inservice/Additional Training 3 
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Table D-2 (continued) 



Number of 

u ^ /o States and 

Program/Service Type of Improvement insular Areas 



Audiological Services jg 

Additional Staff 7 

- For Rural 2 
Expand/Enhance Services g 
Improve Assessment 4 

- Better Equipment 3 
Inservice/Additional Training 2 
Interagency Cooperation 2 

Recreational Services 20 

Additional Staff 3 

- For Rural Areas 2 
Expand/Enhance Services 1 1 

- Preschool 

Interagency Cooperation 7 

Diagnostic Services J7 

Additional Staff 9 

- Neurologists and Psychiatrists 2 

- Severely Impaired 2 
Expand/Enhance Services 8 
Improve Assessment 5 

- Differential Assessment 2 

- L.D. 2 
Inservice/Additional Training 6 

Physical Therapy 3Q 

Additional Staff 27 

- For Rural Areas 2 
Expand/Enhance Services 10 

Transportation Services 2i 

Additional Staff 7 

- Drivers 3 

- Aides 3 
Expand/Enhance Services 15 

- Increase Available Vehicles 7 

- Reduce Transit Time 6 
Inservice/Additional Training 5 
Increased Funding 3 
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Tabic D-2 (continued) 



Number of 
States and 

Program/Service Type of Improvement Insular Areas 



School Health Services 



Counseling Services 



Medical Services 



Parent Counseling/ 
Training 



Additional Staff 

- Nurses 
Expaad/Enhance Services 

- Communication with General Staff 
Interagency Cooperation 

Increased Funding 



Additional Staff 

- Family 

- Vocational 

- Substance Abuse 
Expand/Enhance Services 

- Develop as a Related Service 
Inservice/Additional Training 
Interagency Cooperation 



Additional Staff 
Expand/Enhance Services 
Inservice/Additional Training 
Increase Funding 



Additional Staff 
Expand/Enhance Services 

- Preschool 
Inservice/Additional Training 
Increase Funding 



19 
4 
3 
9 
2 
3 
2 

31 
15 
2 
6 
2 
23 
2 
8 
2 

14 
4 

8 
2 
3 



28 
3 

26 
2 
2 
2 



a/ The number of states responding to each program/service represents the 
actual number of states that marked the corresponding box for needs 
improvement on the actual data forms (i.e., 34 States responded that their 
state needs improvement in their psychological services). Within each topic, 
a state may be counted a varying number of times under the improvement 
listed (i.e., a state that responded that their state needs additional bilingual 
staff and staff for rural areas under psychological services would be counted 
once under each subtopic. A state with a unique response would only be 
counted under the broad topic heading (i.e., psychological service). 
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States also indicated a growing need for personnel to serve handicapped 
children from bilingual and bicultural backgrounds. The greatest need appears to 
be for individuals who provide specialized related services, such as psychologists 
and speech/language therapists, and for individuals who work with preschool and 
elementary handicapped populations. 

The need for interagency cooperation was reported across six related 
services categories. These included psychological services, social work, 
audiological services, recreational services, counseling services, and school health 
services. Responses from several States indicated many agreements were not 
workable because of the scarcity of resources. 

Finally, the need for in-service/additional training was reported across four 
program types and nine related services. These program types were assessment, 
evaluation, instructional programs, and physical education while the related 
services included psychological, school social work, speech/language therapy, 
audiological, diagnostic, transportation, counseling, medical, and parent 
counseling/training services. 



Number of Students Needing Improved Services 

The 50 States and Insular Areas providing data reported 622,118 children in 
need of improved services. Table D-3 presents the number and percentage of 
students in need of improved services by handicapping condition. Learning 
disabled children comprised 266,905 or 43 percent of these children. Mentally 
retarded children were about 18 percent of the total (112,022), and speech or a 
language impaired were about 16 percent of the total (102,394). Multihandicapped, 
other health impaired, hard of hearing and deaf, orthopedically impaired, visually 
handicapped, and deaf-blind each comprised less than 3 percent of the total 
students needing improved services. 

The proportion of students needing improved services based on the EHA-B 
and Chapter 1 (SOP) child count was also calculated. The results of these 
analyses are presented in table D-4. About 17 percent of all handicapped children 
served were in need of improved services. Speech or language impaired children 
were the least likely to need improved services (11 percent). The deaf -blind, 
other health impaired, and emotionally disturbed were the most likely to need 
improved services (38.0, 31.5, and 26.4 respectively). 

Table D-5 present3 data on services in need of improvement by age group. 
The largest number of students needing improved services were in the 6-11 and 
12-17 age groups, which are the age groups with the largest numbers of 
handicapped students. 
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TABLE D-3 



Number and Percent of Students in Need of Improved 
Services by Handicapping Condition 

1985-86 School Year 



nana icapping condition 


Number 


Percentage* 


Learning Disabled 


266,905 


42.9 


Speech Impaired 


102,394 


16.4 


Mentally Retarded 


112,022 


18.0 


Emotionally Disturbed 


83,831 


13.5 


Hard of Hearing and Deaf 


12,986 


2.1 


Multihandicapped 


16,991 


2.7 


Orthopedically impaired 


8,861 


1.4 


Other Health Impaired 


13,475 


2.2 


Visually Handicapped 


3,967 


.6 


Deaf-Blind 


686 


.1 


All Conditions 


622,118 


100.0 



Percentages may not sum due to rounding. 
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Percent* of Children Served Under EHA and 
Chapter 1 (SOP) Needing Improved Services 

1985-86 School Year 



Handicapping Condition Percent 



Learning Disabled nj 

Speech or Language Impaired 1 1 o 

Mentally Retarded ig' 4 

Emotionally Disturbed 26.4 

Hard of Hearing and Deaf 23.3 

Multihandicapped 20.6 

Orthopedically Impaired 19.1 

Other Health Impaired 315 

Visually Handicapped 152 

Deaf-Blind 38 [ 0 

All Conditions 17 2 

* /c r om rti u°^ baSCd ° n thc com bincd EHA and Chapter 1 
(SOP) child counts for 1985-86. Only data from 
States that provided information on children needing 
improved services were included. 
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TABLE D-5 



Number of Students in Need of Improved 
Services by Age Group 



Age Group 


Number 


Percent 


3 - 5 


40,948 


6.6 


6 - 11 


226,110 


36.6 


12 - 17 


309,934 


50.1 


18 - 21 


41,470 


6.7 


Total 


618,462 


100.0 
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APPENDIX E 



PERSONNEL TRAINED THROUGH PROJECTS FUNDED BY THE 
DIVISION OF PERSONNEL PREPARATION 



A performance report must be completed annually by all grantees supported 
under grant funding for Training Personnel for the Education of the Handicapped, 
CFDA No. 84.029. The submission of such information is required by P.L. 98-199, 
the Education of the Handicapped Act Amendments of 1983, Section 634. Thus, 
all grantees receiving training monies as of fiscal year 1986, and who had 
completed one budget period as of November 1987, were sent a data collection 
request. Grantees responded by self report and there was a response rate of 
nearly 100 percent. The information on personnel trained is presented in the 
following Tables. 
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TABLE E-l 



Total Number of Part- and Full-Time Students Enrolled in 
Preservice Training Funded by Division of Personnel Preparation 
Grants During FY 1986 (Excludes New, FY 1986 Grants) 



2 Year Bachelors Masters Post 
Category of Training Degree Degree Degree ED.S Doctoral Doctoral 



Audiologist 


0 


23 


247 


0 


37 


0 


Adaptive Physical 
Education Teacher 


0 


458 


180 


0 


132 


15 


Deaf Education Teacher 


29 


65 


174 


4 


25 


0 


Deaf /Blind Education 
Teacher 


0 


1 


17 


0 


7 


0 


Emotionally Disturbed 
Teacher 


60 


364 


1129 


32 


54 


0 


Hard of Hearing Teacher 


0 


38 


68 


0 


0 


0 


Learning Disabled 
Teacher 


177 


194 


885 


23 


89 


5 


iviciiiaiiy xvCiaraca 

Teacher 


0 


480 


463 


2 


43 


2 


Multihandicapped 
Teacher 


0 


95 


435 


3 


44 


1 


Occupational Therapist 


1 


42 


79 


4 


13 


0 


Orthopedically Impaired 
Teacher 


0 


9 


20 


3 


6 


0 


Other Health Impaired 
Teacher 


0 


0 


33 


0 


3 


1 


Physical Therapist 


1 


129 


23 


0 


33 


0 


Psychologist 


0 


1 


55 


0 


29 


4 


School Social Worker 


0 


61 


18 


0 


0 


0 
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Table E-l (continued) 



2 Year Bachelors Masters Post 
Category of Training Degree Degree Degree ED.S Doctoral Doctoral 



Special Education 
General 

Speech Language 
Pathologist 

Supervisory Adminis- 
trator 

Therapeutic Recrea- 
tional Therapist 

Teacher Aides 

Visually Handicapped 
Teacher 

Vocational Education 
Teacher 

Other* 



58 695 1433 
80 1185 1407 

0 0 240 

59 17 67 
290 0 21 

10 131 184 

0 39 180 

118 304 851 



6 149 1 

20 89 2 

66 185 1 

0 2 0 

0 0 0 

5 30 1 

9 8 0 

65 114 34 



* Examples of "other" are medical personnel, nurses, interpreters, etc. 
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TABLE E-2 

Total Number of Students Funded by Division of Personnel 
Preparation Grants Who Received Degrees During FY 1986 
(Excludes New, FY 1986) 



2 Year Bachelors Masters p ost 
Category of Training Degree Degree Degree ED.S Doctoral Doctoral 



Audiologist 


0 


7 


193 


0 


1 


0 


Adaptive Physical 
Education Teacher 


0 


65 


144 


0 


4 


0 


Deaf Education Teacher 


1 


19 


80 


0 


1 


0 


Deaf /Blind Education 
Teacher 


0 


1 


7 


0 


2 


0 


nmotionauy Disturbed 
Teacher 


0 


161 


295 


14 


10 


0 


Hard ot Hearing Teacher 


0 


26 


22 


0 


0 


0 


Learning Disabled 
Teacher 


0 


67 


304 


2 


11 


0 


Mentally Retarded 

i earner 


0 


155 


105 


2 


5 


0 


Multihandicapped 

x earner 


0 


52 


80 


2 


7 


0 


Occupational Therapist 


0 


42 


16 


0 


0 


0 


Orthopedically Impaired 
Teacher 


0 


4 


5 


2 


2 


0 


Other Health Impaired 
Teacher 


0 


0 


24 


0 


0 


0 


Physical Therapist 


0 


70 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Psychologist 


0 


0 


9 


0 


10 


0 


School Social Worker 


0 


36 


10 


0 


0 


0 


Special Education 
General 


17 


160 


258 


1 


25 


0 
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Tabic E-2 (continued) 



Category of Training 


2 Year 
Degree 


Bachelors 
Degree 


Masters 
Degree 


ED.S 


Doctoral 


Post 
Doctoral 


Speech Language 
Pathologist 


11 


270 


574 


1 


1 1 


0 


Supervisory Adminis- 
trator 


0 


0 


93 


15 


20 


o 


Therapeutic Recrea- 
tional Therapist 


10 


14 


39 


0 


1 

* 




Teacher Aides 


20 


0 


7 • 


0 


0 


0 


Visually Handicapped 
Teacher 


0 


51 


61 


0 


6 


0 


Vocational Education 
Teacher 


0 


32 


49 


1 


1 


0 


Other* 


14 


81 


219 


32 


9 


0 



* Examples of "other" are medical personnel, nurses, interpreters, etc. 
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TABLE E-3 



Total Number of Students Funded by Division of Personnel Preparation 
Grants Who Received or Recommended for State or Professional 
Certification During FY 1986 (Excludes New, FY 1986 Grants) 



2 Year Bachelors Masters Post 
Category of Training Degree Degree Degree EDS Doctoral Doctoral 



Audiologist 


0 


0 


103 


0 


0 


0 


Adaptive Physical 
Education Teacher 


0 


70 


60 


0 


1 


0 


Deaf Education Teacher 


12 


1 


69 


0 


0 


0 


Deaf /Blind Education 
Teacher 


0 


1 


7 


0 


0 


0 


Emotionally Disturbed 
Teacher 


0 


147 


423 


0 


5 


0 


Hard of Hearing Teacher 


0 


5 


12 


0 


0 


0 


Learning Disabled 
Teacher 


0 


53 


352 


2 


A 


A 

u 


Mentally Retarded 
Teacher 


0 


132 


141 


2 


1 


0 


Multihandicapped 
Teacher 


0 


49 


58 


2 


4 


0 


Occupational Therapist 


0 


42 


20 


0 


0 


0 


Orthopedically Impaired 
Teacher 


0 


0 


11 


2 


1 


0 


Other Health Impaired 
Teacher 


0 


0 


6 


0 


0 


0 


Physical Therapist 


0 


63 


3 


0 


0 


0 


Psychologist 


0 


0 


11 


0 


1 


2 


School Social Worker 


0 


15 


17 


0 


0 


0 


Special Education 
General 


10 


167 


487 


0 


9 


0 
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Tabic E-3 (continued) 



2 Year Bachelors Masters Post 
Category of Training Degree Degree Degree ED.S Doctoral Doctoral 



Speech Language 
Pathologist 

Supervisory Adminis- 
trator 

Therapeutic Recrea- 
tional Therapist 

Teacher Aides 

Visually Handicapped 
Teacher 

Vocational Education 
Teacher 

Other* 



0 34 493 

0 0 102 

0 0 32 

32 2 12 

5 53 64 

19 20 36 

0 36 277 



1 3 0 

10 52 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

4 0 0 

0 1 0 

21 9 52 



Examples of "other" are medical personnel, nurses, interpreters, etc. 
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